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CHARLES O'MALLEY, THE IRISH DRAGOON. 


CHAPTER CXVIII.L—THE DUCHESS OF RICHMOND’S BALL. 


WHETHER we regard the illustrious 
and distinguished personages who 
thronged around, or we think of the 
portentous moment in which it was 
given, the Duchess of Richmond’s 


ball, on the night of the 15th June, 
1815, was not only one of the most 
memorable, but in its interest, the 
most exciting entertainment that the 
memory of any one now living can 


compass. 

There is always something of no 
common interest in seeing the bronzed 
and war-worn soldier mixing in the 
crowd of light-hearted and _ brilliant 
beauty. To watch the eye whose 
proud glance has flashed o’er the mail- 
clad squadrons ; now bending meekly 
beneath the look of some timid girl; 
to hear the voice that, high above the 
battle or the breeze, has shouted the 
hoarse word “charge,” now subdued 
into the low soft murmur of flattery 
or compliment: this, at any time, is a 
picture full of its own charm; but 
when we see these heroes of a hundred 
fights ; when we look upon those 
hardy veterans, upon whose worn 
brow the whitened locks of time are 
telling, indulging themselves in the 
careless gaiety of a moment, snatched 
as it were from the arduous career of 
their existence, while the tramp of the 
advancing enemy shakes the very soil 
they stand on, and where it may be 
doubted whether each aid-de-camp 
who enters comes a new votary of 
pleasure, or the bearer of tidings 
that the-“troops of the foe are 
advancing, and already the work of 
death has begun. This is, indeed, a 
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scene to make the heart throb, and the 
pulse beat high; this is a moment, 
second in its proud excitement only to 
the very crash and din of battle itself; 
and into this entrancing whirlwind of 
passion and of pleasure, of brilliant 
beauty and ennobled greatness of 
all that is lovely in woman, and all 
that is chivalrous and heroic in man, I 
brought a heart which, young in years, 
was yet tempered by disappointment ; 
still, such was the fascination, such 
the brilliancy of the spectacle, that 
scarcely had I entered, than I felt a 
change come over me—the old spirit 
of my boyish ardour—that high- 
wrought enthusiasm todo something— 
to be something which men may speak 
of—shot suddenly through me, and I 
felt my cheek tingle, and my temples 
throb, as name after name of starred 
and titled officers were announced, to 
think that to me also the path of 
glorious enterprise was opening. 
“Come along, come along,” said 
Power, catching me by the arm; 
“you've not been presented to the 
duchess; I know her, I'll do it for 
you—or it is better Sir Thomas Pic- 
ton should; in any case ‘/filez’ after 
me, for the dark-eyed senhora is surely 
expecting us. There, do you see that 
dark-eyed, intelligent-looking fellow 
leaning over the end of the sofa? that 
is Aliva ; and there, you know who 
that is, that beau-idéal of a hussar ? 
Look how jauntingly he carries him- 
self; see the careless but graceful 
sling with which he edges through the 
crowd; and look !—mark his bow !— 
did you see that, Charley ?—did you 
2x 
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eatch the quick glance he shot yonder, 
and the soft smile that showed his 
white teeth? Depend upon it, boy, 
some fair heart is not the better nor 
the easier for that look.” 

« Who is it ?” said I. 

« Lord Uxbridge, to be sure; the 
handsomest fellow in the service ; and 
there goes Vandeleur, talking with 
Vivian ; the other, to the left, is Pon- 
sonby.” 

«¢ But stay, Fred, tell me who that 
is?” For a moment or two, I had 
some difficulty in directing his atten- 
tion to the qu: arter Idesired. The in- 
@dividual I pointed out was somewhat 
above the middle size ; the uniform of 
blue and gold, though singularly plain, 
had a look of richness about it; be- 
sides that, among the orders which 
covered his breast, he wore one star of 
great brilliancy and size. This, how- 
ever, was his least distinction ; for al- 
though surrounded on every side by 
those who might be deemed the very 
types and pictures of their caste, there 
was something in the easy but upright 
carriage of his head ; the intrepid cha- 
racter of his features; the bold and 
vigorous flashing of his deep blue eye, 
that marked him as no common man. 
He was talking with an old and prosy- 
looking personage, in civilian dress ; 
and while I could detect an anxiety to 
get free from a tiresome companion, 
there was an air of deferential, and 
even kind attention in his manner, ab- 
solutely captivating. 

“A thorough gentleman, 
whoever he be,” said I. 

«I should think so,” replied Power, 
drily ; “and as our countrymen would 
say, ‘ the devil thank him for it ;’ that 
is the Prince of Orange ; but see, look 
at him now, his features have learned 
another fashion;” and true it was; 
with a smile of the most winning soft- 
ness, and witli a voice, whose slightly 
foreign accent took nothing from its 
interest, | heard him engaging a part- 
ner for a waltz. 

There was a flutter of excitement in 
the circle as the lady rose to take his 
arm, and a muttered sound of, “ how 
very beautiful, quelle est velle c'est une 
ange” —on all sides. I leaned forward 
to catch a glance as she passed—it was 
Lucy Dashwood. Beautiful beyond 
any thing I had ever seen her, her 
lovely features lit up with pleasure and 
with pride, she looked in every way 
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worthy to lean upon the arm of royalty. 
The graceful majesty of her ‘w alk, the 
placid loveliness of her gentle smile 
struck every one as she passed on. As 
for me, tot ally forgetting all else, not 
seeing or hearing aught around me, 
I followed her with my eye until she 
was lost amongst the crowd, and then 
with an impulse of which I was not 
meater, followed in her steps. 

‘ This way, this way,” said Power: 
es I see the senhora.” So saying we 
entered a little boudoir, where a party 
was playing at cards. Leaning on 
the back of a chair, Inez was endea- 
vouring, with that mixture of coquetry 
and half malice she possessed, to dis- 
tract the attention of the player. As 
Power came near she scarcely turned 
her head to give him a kind of saucy 
smile. While seeing me she held out 
her hand with a friendly warmth, and 
seemed quite happy to meet me. 

“ Do pray, take her away : get her 
to dance, to eat ice, or flirt with you, 
for heaven's sake,” said the half-laugh- 
ing voice of her victim. ‘I have 
revoked twice, and misdealed four 
times since she has been here. Believe 
me, I shall take it as the greatest 
favour if you'll re 

As he got thus far he turned round 
towards me, and I perceived it was 
Sir George Dashwood. The meeting 
was as awkward for him as for me; 
and while a deep flush covered my 
face, he muttered some unintelligible 
apology, and Inez burst into a very 
fit of laughter at the ludicrous contre- 
temps of our situation. 

“ I will dance with you now if you 
like,” said she, “ and that will be 
punishing all three. Eh, Master 
Fred ?” 

So saying she took my arm as I led 
he . towards the ball-room. 

* And so you really are not friends 
with the Dashwoods. How very pro- 
voking, and how foolish too. But 
really, chevalier, I must say you treat 
ladies very ill. I don't forget your 
conduct to me. a me, 1 wish we 
could move forward, there is some 
one pushing me dreadfully.’ 

“ Get on, ma’am, get on,” said a 
sharp decided voice behind me. I 
turned, half smiling, to see the speaker. 
It was the Duke of Wellington him- 
self, who, with his eye fixed upon 
some person at a distance, seemed to 
care very little for any intervening 
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obstruction. As I made way for him 
to pass between us, he looked hardly 
at me, while he said in a short quick 
way, “ Know your face very well: 
how d’ye do.” With this brief re- 
cognition he passed on, leaving me to 
console Inez for her crushed sleeve, 
by informing her who had done it. 

The ball was now at its height. 
The waltzers whirled past in the wild 
excitement of the dance. ‘The in- 
spiriting strains of the music, the 
sounds of laughter, the din, the tumult, 
all made up that strange medley which, 
reac ting upon the minds of those who 
cause it, increases the feeling of plea- 
surable abandonment ; making the old 
feel young, and the young intoxicated 
with delight. 

As the senhora leaned upon me, 
fatigued with waltzing, I was endea- 
vouring to sustain a conversation with 
her; while my thoughts were wan- 
dering with my eyes to where I had 
last seen Lucy Dashwood. 

« It must be something of impor- 
tance: I’m sure it is,” said she, at the 
conclusion of a speech of which I had 
not heard one word. « Look 
General Picton’s face.” 

“Very pretty, indeed,” said I; 
“but the hair is unbecoming, ” reply- 
ing to some previous observation she 
had made, and still lost in a reverie. 
A hearty burst of laughter was her 
answer as she gently shook my arm, 
saying, ‘ You really are too bad. 
You never listened to one word I’ve 
been telling you, but keep continually 
staring with your eyes here and there, 
turning this way and looking that ; 
and the dull and vacant unmeaning 
smile ; answering at random, in the 
most provoking manner. There now, 
pray pay attention, and tell me what 
that means.” As she said this she 
pointed with her fan to where a dra- 
goon officer, in splashed and spattered 
uniform was standing, talking to some 
three or four general officers. “ But 
here comes the Duke: it can’t be any 
thing of consequence.” 

At the same instant the Duke of 
Wellington passed with the Duchess 
of Richmond on his arm. 

* No, duchess; nothing to alarm 
you. Did you say ice?” 

“There you heard that I hope ?” 
said Inez; “there is nothing to alarm 
us.” 

“ Go to General Picton at once ; 
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” said an 
as he passed 


but don’t let it be remarked, 
officer, in a whisper, 
close by me. 

** Inez, I have the greatest curiosity 
to learn what that new arrival has to 

say for himself; and, if you will 
permit me, I'll leave you with Lady 
Gordon for one moment——” 

“ Delighted of all things. You are, 
without exception, the most tiresome 

Good bye.” 

* Sans adieu,” said I, as I hurried 
through the crowd, towards an open 
window, on the balcony outside of 
Ww hic h Sir Thomas Picton was standing. 

‘Ah, Mr. O’Malley; have you a 
pres ? There, that'll do. Ride down 
to Etterbeek with this order for 
Godwin. You have heard the news, 
I suppose, that the French are in ad- 
vance. The seventy-ninth will muster 
in the Grand’ Place. The ninety- 
second and the twenty-eighth along the 
Park and the Boulevard. Napoleon 
left Frasne this morning. The Prus- 
sians have fallen back. Ziethen has 
been beaten. We march at once.” 

** To-morrow, sir ?” 

“ No, sir; to-night. There, don’t 
delay. But, above all, let every thing 
be done quietly and noiselessly: The 
Duke will remain here for an hour 
longer, to prevent suspicion. When 
you've executed your orders, come 
back here.” 

I mounted the first horse I could 
find at the door, and galloped with 
top speed over the heavy causeway to 
Etterbeek. In two minutes the drum 
beat to arms; and the men were 
mustering as I left. Thence I hastened 
to the barracks of the Highland bri- 
gade, and the twenty-eighth regiment ; 
and, before half an hour, was back in 
the ball-room, where, from the din 
and tumult, I guessed the scene of 
pleasure and dissipation continued un- 
abated. As I hurried up the staircase, 
a throng of persons were coming down, 
and | was obliged to step aside to let 
the mM pass. 

‘ Ah, come here, pray,” said Picton, 
oie with a lady, cloaked and hooded, 
leaning upon his arm, was struggling 
to make w ay through the crowd. 
“ The very man !” 

** Will you excuse me, if I commit 
you to the care of my aide-de-camp, 
who will see you to your carriage ? 
The Duke has just desired to see me.” 
This he said in a hurried and excited 



































































































































































































































































































































tone ; and the same moment beckoned 
to me to take the lady’s arm. 

It was with some difficulty I suc- 
ceeded in reaching the spot, and had 
only time to ask whose carriage I 
should call for, ere we arrived in the 
hall. 

“Sir George Dashwood’s,” said a 
low soft voice, whose accents sank 
into my very heart. Heaven! it was 
Lucy herself: it was her arm that 
leaned on mine, her locks that fluttered 
beside me, her hand that hung so near, 
and yet I could not utter. I tried 
one word; but a choking fee'ing in 
my throat prevented utterance, and 
already we were upon the door-steps. 

‘* Sir George Dashwood’s carriage,” 
shouted the footman, and the an- 
nouncement was repeated by the 
porter. The steps were hurried down ; 
the footman stood, door in hand ; and 
I led her forward, mute and trembling : 
did she know me? I assisted her as 
she stepped in; her hand touched 
mine: it was the work of a second ; 
to me it was the bliss of years. She 
leaned a little forward; and, as the 
servant put up the steps, said, in her 
soft sweet tone, “ Thank you, sir. 
Good night.’ 

I felt my shoulder touched by some 
one, who, it appeared, was standing 
close to me for some seconds ; but so 
occupied was Lin gazing at her, that 
I paid no attention to the cireum- 
stance. The carriage drove away, and 
disappeared in the thick darkness of a 
starless night. I turned to re-enter 
a house, and, as I did so, the night 

lamp of the hall fell upon the features 
of the man beside me, and showed me 
the pale and corpse-like face of Tred 
Hammersley. His eye was bent upon 
me with an expression of fierce and 
fiery passion, in which the sadness of 
long suffering also mingled. His 
bloodless lips parted, moved as though 
speaking, while yet no sound issued ; 
and his nostril, dilating and contract- 
ing by turns, seemed to denote some 
deep and hidden emotion that worked 
within him. 

«‘ Hammersley,” said I, holding out 
my hand towards him. “ Hammersley, 
do not always mistake me.” } 

He shook his head mournfully as it 
fell forward upon his breast ; and, 
covering his arm, moved slowly away 
without speaking. 

General Picton’s voice, as he de- 
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scended the stairs, accompanied by 
Generals ‘Vandeleur and _ Vivian, 
aroused me at once, and I hurried 
towards him. 

« Now, sir; tohorse. The troops 
will defile by the Namur gate; and 
meet me there in an hour. Mean- 
while, tell Colonel Cameron that he 
must march with the light companies 
of his own and the ninety-second at 
once.” 

“ T say, Picton, they Tl say we were 
taken by surprise in E ngland ; won't 
they ?” said a sharp strong voice, in a 
half. laughing tone, from behind. 

“ No, your grace,” said Sir Thomas, 
bowing slightly ; they'll scarcely do 
so, when they hear the time we took 
to get under arms.” 

I heard no more; but, throwing 
myself in the saddle of my troop horse, 
once more rode back to the Bellevue, 
to make ready for the road. 

The thin pale crescent of a new 
moon, across which masses of dark 
and inky clouds were hurrying, tipped 
with its faint and sickly light the tall 
minarets of the Hotel’ de Ville, as I 
rode into the Grand’ Place. Although 
midnight, the streets were as crowded 
as at noonday ; horse, foot, and dra- 
goons passing ‘and hurrying hither ; 
the wild pibroch of the Highlander ; 
the mellow bugle of the seventy-first ; 
the hoarse trumpet of the cavalry ; 
the incessant roll of the drum, mingled 
their sounds with the tide of human 
voices, in which every accent was 
heard, from the reckless cheer of an- 
ticipated victory to the heart-piercing 
shriek of woman's agony. Lights 
gleamed from every window ; from 
the doors of almost every house poured 
forth a crowd of soldiers and towns- 
folk. The sergeants, on one side, 
might be seen telling off their men, 
their cool and steady countenances 
evidencing no semblance of emotion ; 
while near them some young ensign, 
whose beardless cheek and vacant 
smile bespoke the mere boy, looked ° 
with mingled pride and wonder, a 
the wild scene before him. aha 
now and then some general officer, 
with his staff, came cantering past ; 
and, as the efforts to muster and form 
the troops grew more pressing, I could 
mark how soon we were destined to 
meet the enemy. 

There are few finer monuments of 
the architecture of the middle ages 
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than the Grand’ Place of Brussels ; 
the rich facade of the Hotel de Ville, 
with its long colonnade of graceful 
arches, upon every key-stone of which 
some grim, grotesque head is peering. 
The massive cornices; the heavy 
corbels carved into ten thousand 
strange and uncouth fancies ; but, 
finer than all, the taper and stately 
spire, fretted and perforated like some 
silver filagree, stretches upwards 
towards the sky, its airy pinnacle 
growing finer and more beautiful as it 
nears the stars it points to. How full 
of historic associations is every dark 
embrasure, every narrow casement 
around! Here may have stood the 
great Emperor Charles the Fifth, 
meditating upon that greatness he was 
about to forego for ever: here, from 
this tall window, may have looked the 
sad and sickly features of Jeanne 
Lafolle, as, with wandering eye and 
idiot smile, she gazed upon the gor- 
geous procession beneath. There is 
not a stone that has not echoed to the 
tread of haughty prince or bold baron ; 
yet never, in the palmiest days of ancient 
chivalry, did those proud dwellings 
of the great of old look out upon a 
braver and more valiant host than 
now thronged beneath their shadow. 
It was indeed a splendid sight, where 
the bright gleams of torch and lantern 
threw the red light around, to watch 
the measured tread and steady tramp 
of the Highland regiments as they de- 
filed into the open space ; each foot- 
step, as it met the ground, seeming 
in its proud and firm tread, to move 
in more than sympathy with the wild 
notes of their native mountains : silent 
and still they moved along; no voice 
spoke within their ranks, save that of 
some command, to “close up—take 
ground—to the right—rear rank— 
close order.” Except such brief 
words as these, or the low muttered 
praise of some veteran general as he 
rode down the line, all was orderly 
and steady as on a parade. Mean- 
while, from an angle of the square, 
the band of an approaching regiment 
was heard; and to the inspiriting 
quick-step of “ The Young May Moon,” 
the gallant twenty-eighth came for- 
ward, and took up their ground op- 
posite to the Highlanders. 

The deep bell of the Hotel de Ville 
tolled one. The solemn sound rang 
out and died away in many an echo ; 
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leaving upon the heart a sense of some 
unknown depression ; and there was 
something like a knell in the deep 
cadence of its bay ; and over many a 
cheek a rapid trace of gloomy thought 
now passed ; and true—too true, alas! 
—how many now listened for the last 
time ! 

** March — march,” passed from 
front to rear ; and, as the bands burst 
forth again in streams of spirit-stirring 
harmony, the seventy-ninth moved 
on; the twenty-eight followed, and 
as they debouched from the “ Place,” 
the seventy-first and the ninety-second 
succeeded them. Like wave after 
wave, the tide of armed men pressed 
on, and mounted the steep and narrow 
street towards the upper town of 
Brussels. Here Pack’s brigade was 
forming in the Place Royale; anda 
crowd of staff officers dictating orders, 
and writing hurriedly on the drum- 
heads, were also seen. A troop of 
dragoons stood beside their horses at 
the door of the Bellevue, and several 
grooms with led horses walked to and 
fro. 

« Ride forward, sir, to the Bois de 
Cambre,” said Picton, “and pivot the 
troops on the road to Mount St. Jean. 
You will then wait for my coming up, 
or further orders.” 

This command, which was given to 
me, I hastened to obey, and with dif- 
ficulty forcing my way through the 
opposing crowd, at length reached 
the Namur gate. Here I found a 
detachment of the Guards, who as yet 
had got no orders to march, and were 
somewhat surprised to learn the for- 
ward movement. Ten minutes’ riding 
brought me to the angle of the wood, 
whence I wrote a few lines to my host 
of the Bellevue, desiring him to send 
Mike after me with my horses and my 
kit. The night was cold, dark, and 
threatening: the wind howled with a 
low and wailing cry, through the dark 
pine trees ; and, as I stood alone and 
in solitude, I had time to think of the 
eventful hours before me and of that 
field which, ere long, was to witness 
the triumph or the downfall of my 
country’s arms. The road which led 
through the forest of Soignies caught 
an additional gloom from the dark 
dense woods around. The faint moon 
only showed at intervals ; and a lour- 
ing sky, without asingle star, stretched 
above us. It was an awful and a 
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solemn thing to hear the deep and 
—- roll of that mighty column 
awaking the echoes of the silent forest 
as they went. So hurried was the 
movement that we had scarcely any 
artillery, and that of the lightest 
calibre; but the crash and clank of 
the cavalry, the heavy monotonous 
tramp of infantry were there ; and, 
as division followed after division staff 
officers rode hurriedly to and fro, 
pressing the eager troops still on. 

« Move up the re, ninety-fifth. Ah! 
forty-second, we've work before us,’ 
said Picton, as he rode up to the head 
of his brigade. The air of depression 
which usually sat upon his care-worn 
features, now changed for a light and 
laughing look; while his voice was 
softened and subdued into a low and 
pleasing tone. Although it was mid- 
summer, the roads were heavy and 
deep with mud. For some weeks pre- 
viously the weather had been raining ; 
and this, added to the haste and dis- 
comfort of the night march, consi- 
derably increased the fatigue of the 
troops. Notwithstanding these dis- 
advantages, not‘’a murmur or complaint 
was heard on any side. 

“I’m unco’ glad to get a blink « 
them ony how,” said a tall, raw-boned 
sergeant, who marched beside me. 

“ Faith, and may be you won't be 
overpleased at the expression of their 
faces, when you see them,” said Mike, 
whose satisfaction at the prospect 


before him was still as great as that of 


any other amid the thousands there. 

The day was slowly breaking as a 
Prussian officer, splashed and covered 
with foam, came galloping at full 
speed past us. While I was yet 
con‘ecturing what might be the in- 
telligence he brought, Power rode up 
to my side. 

“ We're in for it, Charley,” said he. 
“The whole French army are in 
march ; and Blucher’s aide-de-camp, 
who has arrived, gives the number at 
one hundred and fifty thousand men. 
The Prussians are drawn up between 
Saint Amand and Sombref ; and the 


Nassau and Dutch troops are at 
Quatre Bras, both expecting to be 
attacked.’ 


* Quatre Bras was the original 


rallying spot for our troops, was it 
not?” said I. 
* Yes, yes. It is that we're now 


marching upon; but our Prussian 
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friend seems to think we shall arrive 
full late. Strong French corps are 
already at Fresnes, under the com- 
mand, it is said, of Marshal Ney.” 

The great object of the British 
commander-in-chief was, to arrive at 
Quatre Bras in sufficient time to effect 
his junction with Blucher before a 
battle should be fought. To effect 
this no exertion was spared ; efforts 
almost superhuman were made ; for, 
however prepared for a forward move- 
ment, it was impossible to have anti- 
cipated any thing until the intentions 
of Napoleon became clearly manifest. 
While Nivelles and eens were 
exposed to him on one side, Namur 
lay open on the other ; and he could 
either march upon Brussels by Mons 
or Hal, or, as he subsequently at- 
tempted, by Quatre Bras and Water- 
loo. No sooner, however, were his 
intentions unmasked, and the line of 
his operations manifested, than Lord 
Wellington, with an energy equal to 
the mighty occasion that demanded it, 
poured down with the whole force 
under his command to meet him. 

The march was a most distressing 
one; upwards of three and twenty 
miles with deep and cut- -up roads, in 
hot oppressive weather, in a country 
almost destitute of water; still the 
troops pressed forward, and by noon 

came within hearing of the heavy 

cannonade in front, which indicated 
the situation of the battle. From this 
time aide-de-camp followed aide-de- 
camp in quick succession, who, from 
their scared looks and hurried gestures, 
seemed to bode but ill fortune to the 
cause we cared for. What the precise 
situation of the rival armies might 
be we knew not; but we heard the 
French were in overwhelming num- 
bers ; that the Dutch troops had 
abandoned their position : the Hano- 
verians being driven back, the Duke 
of Brunswick, the brave sovereign of 
a gallant people, fell, charging at the 
head of his black hussars. From one 
phrase, which constantly met our ears, 
it seemed that the Bois de Boussu 
was the key of the position ; this had 
been won and lost re peatedly by both 
sides; and, as we neared the battle- 
field a despatch hurriedly announced 
to Picton the importance of at once 
recovering this contested post. The 
ninety-fifth were ordered up to the 
attack. Scarcely was the word given 
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when fatigue, thirst, and exhaustion, 
were forgotten: with one cheer the 
gallant regiment formed into line, and 
advanced upon the wood. Meanwhile, 
the Highland brigade moved down 
towards the right ; the Royals and the 
twenty-eight debouched upon the left 
of the road; and in less than half an 
hour after our arrival our whole force 
was in action. 

There is something appalling, to 
the bravest army, in coming up to 
battle at the time that an overw yhelming 
and conquering foe are carrying 
victory triumphantly before them : 
such was our position at Quatre Bras. 
Bravely and gloriously as the forces 
of the Prince of Orange fought, the 
day however was not theirs. The 
Bois de Boussu, which opened to the 
enemy the road to Brussels, was held 
by their tirailleurs; the valley to the 
right was rode over by their mounted 
squadrons, who with lance and sabre 
varried all before them ; their dark 
columns pressed steadily on; and a 
death-dealing artillery swept the allied 
ranks from flank to flank. Such was the 
field when the British arrived, and, 
throwing themselves into squares, op- 
posed their unaided force to the dread- 
ful charges of the enemy. The bat- 
teries showered down their storms of 
grape; Milhaud’s heavy dragoons, 
assisted by crowds of lancers, rushed 
upon the squares, but they stood un- 
broken and undaunted, as sometimes 
upon three sides of their position the 
infuriated horsemen of the enemy 
came down. Once, and once only, 
were the French successful ;_ the 
forty-second, who were stationed amid 
tall corn fields, were surrounded with 
cavalry before they knew it: the word 
was given to form square. The 
lancers were already among them ; 
and, fighting back to back, the gallant 
Highlanders met the foe. Fresh 
numbers poured down upon them, and 
already half the regiment was disabled 
and their colonel killed ; these brave 
fellows were rescued by the forty- 
fourth, who, throwing in a withering 
volley, fixed bayonets and charged. 
Meanwhile, the ninety fifth had won 
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and lost the wood, which, now in the 
possession of the French tirailleurs, 
threatened to turn the left of our 
position. It was at this time that a 
body of cavalry were seen standing to 
the left of the Enghien road, as if in 
observation. An officer sent forward 
to reconnaitre, returned with the in- 
telligence that they were British 
troops, for he had seen their red 
uniforms. 

* I can’t think it, sir,” said Picton. 
“It is hardly possible that any regi- 
ment from Enghien could have arrived 
already. Ride forward, O’Malley, 
and, if they be our fellows, let them 
carry that height yonder: there are 
two guns there cutting the ninety- 
second to pieces.” 

I put spurs to my horse, cleared 
the road at once, and, dashing across 
the open space to the left of the wood, 
rode on in the direction of the horse- 
men. When I came within the dis- 
tance of three hundred yards I ex- 
amined them with my glass, and could 
plainly detect the scarlet coats and 
bright helmets. Ha, thought I, the 
first dragoon guards, no doubt. 
Muttering to myself thus much, I 
galloped straight on ; and waving my 
hand as I came near, announced that 
I was the bearer of anorder. Scarcely 
had I done so, when four horsemen 
dashing spurs into their steeds plunged 
hastily out from the line, and before 
I could speak surrounded me. While 
the foremost called out, as he flou- 
rished his sabre above his head— 
“ Rendez vous, prisonnier.” At the 
same moment I was seized on each 
side, and led back a captive into the 
hands of the enemy. 

« Weguess your ‘mistake, capitaine,” 
said the French officer before whom I 
was brought. ‘ We are the regi- 
ment of Berg, and our scarlet uniform 
cost us dearly enough yesterday.” 

This allusion, I afterwards learnt, 
was in reference to a charge by a 
cuirassier regiment, which, in mis- 
taking them for English, poured a 
volley into them and killed and woun- 
ded above twenty of their number. 
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CHAPTER CXIX. 


LES QUATRE BRAS, 


Tuose who have visited the field of Qua- 
tre Bras will remember that on the left 
ofthe high road, and nearly at the extre- 
mity of the Bois de Boussu, stands a 
large Flemish farm-house, whose high- 
pitched roof, pointed gables, and quaint 
old-fashioned chimneys, remind one of 
the architecture so frequently seen in 
Teniers’ pictures. The house, which 
with its dependencies of stables, gra- 
navies, and out-houses, resembles a 
little village, is surrounded by a large 
straggling orchard of aged fruit trees, 
through which the approach from the 
high road leads. ‘The interior of this 
quaint dwelling, like all those of its 
class, is only remarkable for a succes- 
sion of small, dark, low-ceiled rooms, 
leading one into another ; their gloomy 
aspect increased by the dark oak 
furniture, the heavy armories, and old- 
fashioned presses, carved in the gre- 
tesque taste of the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries. Those who visit 
it now may mark the trace of cannon 
shot here and there through the build- 
ing; more than one deep crack 
will attest the force of the dread artil- 
lery: still the traveller will feel struck 
with the rural peace and quietude of 
the scene; the speckled oxen that stand 
lowing in the deep meadows; the 
splash of the silvery trout as he sports 
in the bright stream that ripples along 
over its gravelly bed; the cawing of 
the old rooks in the tall beech trees ; 
but, more than all, the happy laugh of 
children—speak of the spot as one of 
retired and tranquil beauty: yet when 
my eyes oped upon it on the morn- 
ing of the seventeenth of June, the 
scene presented features of a widely 
different interest. The day was break- 
ing as the deep full sound of the French 
bugles announced the reveille : forget- 
ful of where I was, I sprang from my 
bed and rushed to the window; the 
prospect before me at once recalled me 
to my recollection ; and I remembered 
that I was a prisoner. The exciting 
events around left me _ but little 
time and as little inclination to think 
over my old misfortunes; and I 
watched, with all the interest of a sol- 
dier, the movement of the French 


troops in the orchard beneath. A 
squadron of dragoons, who seemed to 
have passed the night beside their 
horses, lay stretched or seated in all 
the picturesque groupings of abivouac: 
some already up and stirring; others 
leaned half listlessly upon their elbows, 
and looked about as if unwilling to be- 
lieve the night was over; and some, 
stretched in deep slumber, woke not 
with the noise and tumult around them. 
The room in which I was confined 
looked out upon the road to Charleroi: 
I could therefore see the British troops ; 
and, as the French army had fallen 
back during the night, only an advance 
guard maintaining the position, I was 
left to my unaided conjectures as to 
the fortune of the preceding day of 
battle. What a period of anxiety and 
agitation was that morning to me ; 
what would I not have given to learn 
the result of the action at the moment 
of my capture! Stubborn as our resis- 
tance had been, we were evidently 
getting the worst of it; and, if the 
Guards had not arrived in time, I 
knew we must have been beaten. 

I walked up and down my narrow 
room, tortured and agonized by my 
doubts, now stopping to reason over 
the possibilities of success, now look- 
ing from the window to try if, in 
the gesture and bearing of those with- 
out, I could conjecture any thing that 
passed. Too well I knew the reckless 
character of the French soldiers, in 
defeat as in victory, to put much con- 
fidence in their bearing. While, how- 
ever, I watched them with an eager eye, 
I heard the tramp of horsemen coming 
along the paved causeway. From the 
moment my ear caught the sound to 
that of their arrival at the gate of the 
orchard, but few minutes elapsed ; 
their pace was indeed a severe one, 
and, as they galloped through the nar- 
row path that led to the farm-house, 
they never drew rein till they reached 
the porch. The party consisted of 
about a dozen persons, whose plumed 
hats bespoke them staff officers; but 
their uniforms were concealed beneath 
their great coats. Asthey came along 
the picket sprang to their feet, and 
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the guard at the door beneath presented 
arms: this left no doubt upon my 
mind that some officer of rank was 
among them, and, as I knew that Ney 
himself commanded on the preceding 
day, I thought it might be him. The 
sound of voices beneath informed me 
that the party occupied the room under 

that in which I was, and, although I 
listened attentively, I could hear no- 
thing but the confused murmur of 
persons conversing together without 
detecting even a word. My thoughts 
now fell into another channel, and, as 
I ruminated over my old position, I 
heard the noise of the sentry at my 
door as he brought his musket to the 
shoulder, and the next moment an of- 
ficer in the uniform of the chasseurs of 
the Guard entered. Bowing politely 
as he advanced to the middle of the 
room, he addressed me thus :— 

* You speak French, sir?” and, 

I replied in the affirmative, continued, 
¢ Will you then have the goodness 
to follow me this way ?” 

Although burning with anxiety to 
learn what had taken place, yet some- 
how I could not bring myself to ask 
the question. A secret pride mingled 
with my fear that all had not gone well 
with us, and I durst not expose myself 
to hear of our defeat from the lips of 
anenemy. I had barely time to ask 
into whose presence I was about to be 
ushered, when, with a slight smile of 
a strange meaning, he opened the door 
and introduced me into the saloon. 
Although I had seen at least twelve 
or fourteen horsemen arrive, there 
were but three persons in the room as 
I entered. One of these, who sat 
writing at a small table near the win- 
dow, never lifted his head on my en- 
trance, but continued assiduously his 
occupation. Another, a tall fine-look- 
ing man of somesixty years or upwards, 
whose high bald forehead and drooping 
moustache, white as snow, looked in 
every way the old soldier of the empire, 
stood leaning upon his sabre, while the 
third, whose stature somewhat below 
the middle size, was yet cast in a 
strong and muscular mould, stood with 
his back to the fire, holding on his 
arms the skirts of a gray surtout, which 
he wore over his uniform; his legs 
were cased in the tall bottes a ['écuyer 
worn by the chasseur @ cheval, and on 
his head a low cocked hat, without 
plume or feather, completed his cos- 
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tume. There was something which, 
at the very moment of my entrance, 
struck me as uncommon in his air and 
bearing, so much so, that when my 
eyes had once rested on his pale but 
placid countenance, his regular, hand- 
some, but somewhat stern features, I 
totally forgot the presence of the others 
and looked only at him. 

‘© What’s your rank, sir ?” said he 
hurriedly, and with a tone which be- 
spoke command. 

« T havenone at present, save 

“ Why do you wear epaulets then, 
sir?” said he harshly, while from his 
impatient look and hurried gesture I 
saw he put no faith in my reply. 

“T am aide-de-camp to General 
Picton, but without regimental rank.” 

« What was the British force under 
arms yesterday ?” 

“I do not feel myself at liberty to 
give you any information as to the 
number or the movements of our 
army.” 

‘* Diantre! Diantre!” said he, slap- 
ping his boot with his horsewhip ; “ do 
you know what you've been saying 
there? E h, Cambronne, youheard him, 
did you?” 

“Yes, sire, and if your majesty 
would permit me to deai with him, I 
would have his information, if he pos- 
sess any, and that ere long too.” 

“Eh, gaillard,” said he, laughing, as 
he pinched the old general's ear in jest, 
«I believe you, with all my heart.” 

The full truth flashed upon my mind. 
I was in presence of the Emperor him- 
self. As, however, upto this moment 
I was unconscious of his presence, I 
resolved now to affect my ignorance of 
it throughout. 

‘“* Had you despatches, sir ?” said he, 
turning towards me with a look of 
stern severity. 

* Were any despatches found upon 
him when he was taken?” This latter 
question was directed to the aide-de- 
camp who introduced me, and who 
still remained at the door. 

** No, sire ; nothing was found upon 
him except this locket.” 

As he said these words he placed in 
Napoleon’s hands the keepsake which 
St. Croix had left with me years be- 
fore in Spain, and which, as the reader 
may remember, was a miniature of the 
Empress Josephine. 

The moment the Emperor threw his 
eyes upon it, the flush which excite- 
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ment had called into his cheek disap- 
peared at once: he became pale as 
death, his very lips as bloodless as his 
wan cheek. 

«Leave me, Lefevre; leave me, 
Cambronne, for a moment: I will 
speak with this gentleman alone.” 

As the door closed upon them he 
leaned his arm upon the mantel-piece, 
and, with his headsunk upon his bosom, 
remained some moments without speak- 
ing. 

“Un mauvaise augure,” muttered he 
within his teeth, as his piercing gaze 
was rivetted upon the picture before 
him. “ Voila la troisiéme fois; peut- 
étre la derniére.” Then suddenly 
rousing himself, he advanced close to 
me, and, seizing me by the arm with a 
grasp like iron, inquired— 

“How came you by this picture ? 
The truth, sir: mark me, the truth ?’ 

Without showing any sign of feeling 
hurt at the insinuation of his question, 
I detailed, in as few words as I could, 
the circumstance by which the locket 
became mine. Long before I had con- 
cluded, however, I could mark that 
his attention flagged and finally wan- 
dered far away from the matter “before 
him. 

“ Why will you not - me the in- 
formation I look for? I seek for no 
breach of faith. The aaa is all 
but over. The Prussians were beaten 
at Ligney, their army routed, their 
artillery captured, ten thousand pri- 
soners taken. Your troops and the 
Dutch were conquered yesterday, and 
they are in full retreat on Brussels. 
By ‘to-morrow evening I shall date my 
bulletin from the palace at Laeken. 
Antwerp will be in my _ possession 
within twenty-four hours, Namur is 
already mine. Cambronne, Lefevre,’ 
cried he, “ Cet homme-la ne sait rien,” 
pointing to me as he spoke. ‘ Let us 
see the other.”’ With this he mo- 
tioned slightly with his hand, as a sign 
for me to withdr aw, and the next mo- 
ment I was once more in the solitude 
of my prison-room, thinking over the 
singular interview I had just had with 
the great Emperor. 

How anxiously pass the hours of 
one who, deprived of other means of 
information, is left to form his conjec- 
tures by some passing object, or some 
chance murmur. The things which in 
the ordinary course of life are passed by 
unnoticed and unregarded, are now mat- 
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ters of moment ; with what scrutiny he 
examines the features of those whom 
he does not question; with what pa- 
tient ear he listens to each passing 
word: thus to me, a prisoner, the 
hours went by tardily, yet anxiously : no 
sabre clanked ; no war-horse neighed ; 
no heavy- booted cuirassier tramped in 
the court- yard beneath my window, 
without setting a hundred conjectures 
afloat as to what was about to happen. 
For some time there had been a consi- 
derable noise and bustle in and about 
the dwelling. Horsemen came and 
went continually. The sounds of gal- 
loping could be heard along the paved 
causeway ; then the challenge of the 
sentry at the gate; then the nearer 
tread of approaching steps, and many 
voices speaking together, would seem 
to indicate that some messenger had 
arrived with despatches. At length 
all these sounds became hushed and 
still; no longer were the voices heard ; 
and, except the measured tread of the 
heavy cuirassier, as he paced on the 
flags beneath, nothing was to be heard. 
My state of suspense, doubly greater 
now than when the noise and tumult 
suggested food for conjecture, con- 
tinued now till towards noon, when asol- 
dier in undress brought me some break- 
fast, and told me to prepare speedily 
for the road. 

Scarcely had he left the room when 
the rumbling noise of waggons was 
heard below, and a train of artillery 
carts moved into the little court-yard 
loaded with wounded men. It was a 
sad and frightful sight to see those 
poor fellows, as crammed side by side 
in the straw of the charctte they lay, 
their ghastly wounds opening with 
every motion of the waggon, while 
their wan pale faces were convulsed 
with agony and suffering: of every 
rank, from the sous-lieutenant to the 
humble soldier, from every arm of the 
service, from the heavy cuirassier of 
the Guard to the light and intrepid 
tirailleur, they were there. I well 
remember one, an artillery man of the 
Guard, whom, as they lifted him forth 
from the cart, presented the horrifying 
spectacle of one, both of whose legs had 
been carried away by a cannon shot ; 
pale, cold, and corse-like he lay in 
their arms ; his head fell heavily to one 
side; and his arms fell passively, as in 
death. It was at this moment a troop 
of lancers, the advanced guard of 
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D'Erlon’s division, came trotting up 
the road; the cry of “Vive [Em- 
pereure |!” burst from them as they ap- 
proached; its echo rang within the 

walls of the farm-house, when suddenly 
the dying man, as though some magic 
touch had called him back to life and 
vigour, sprang up erect between his 
bearers, his filmy eye flashing fire, a 
burning spot of red colouring his 
bloodless cheek ; he cast one wild and 
hurried look around him, like one 
called back from death to look upon the 
living; and, as he waved his blood- 
stained hand above his head, shouted 
in a heart-piercing cry, “ Vive l'Em- 
pereure!” The effort was his last. 
It was the expiring tribute of allegiance 
to the chief he adored. The blood 
spouted in cataracts from his half- 
closed wounds, a convulsive spasm 
worked through his frame, his eyes 
rolled fearfully, as his outstretched 
hands seemed striving to clutch some 
object before them—and he was dead. 
Fresh arrivals of wounded continued 
to pour in; andnow I thought I could 
detect at intervals the distant noise 
of a cannonade: the wind, however, 
was from the southward, and the 
sounds were too indistinct to be re- 
lied on. 

* Allons! allons! mon cher,” said a 
rough but good-humoured-looking fel- 
low, as he strode into my room: he 
was the quarter-master of Milhaud’s 
dragoons, under whose care I was 
now placed, and came to inform 
me that we were to set out immedi- 
ately. 

Monsieur Bonnard was a character 
in his way; and, if it were not so 
near the conclusion of my history, I 
should like to present him to my 
readers. As it is, I shall merely say 
he was a thorough specimen of one 
class of his countrymen,—a loud talker, 
a loud swearer, a vapouring, boasting, 
overbearing, good-natured, and even 
soft-hearted fellow, who firmly believed 
that Frenchmen were the climax of 
the species, and Napoleon the climax 
of Frenchmen. Being agreat bavard, 
he speedily told me all that had taken 
place during the last two days. From 
him I learned that the Prussians had 
really been beaten at Ligny, and had 
fallen back, he knew not where: they 
were, however, he said, hotly pursued 
by Grouchy, with thirty-five thousand 
men, while the Emperor himself was 


now following the British and Dutch 
armies, with seventy thousand men. 

«¢ You see,” continued he, “ l'affaire 
est Jfinie : : who can resist the Em- 
peror ?” 

These were sad tidings for me ; and, 
although I did not place implicit con- 
fidence in my informant, I still had my 
fears that much of what he said was 
true. 

«And the British, now,” said I, 
“what direction have they taken?” 

‘* Bah! they’re in retreat on Brus- 
sels, and will probably capitulate to- 
morrow.” 

‘* Capitulate !” 

“* Oui, oui: ne vous fachez pas, 
camarade,” said he, laughing. * What 
could you do against Napoleon? you 
did not expect to beat him, surely? 
But come, we must move on; I have 
my orders to bring you to Planchenoit 
this evening, and our horses are tired 
enough already.’ 

«‘ Mine, methinks, should be fresh,” 
said I. 

“« Parbleu, non,” replied he: “ he has 
twice made the journey to Frasne this 
morning with despatches for Marshal 
Ney: the Emperor is enraged with the 
marshal for having retreated last night, 
having the wood in his possession ; he 
says he should have waited till day- 
break, and then fallen upon your re- 
treating columns. As it is, you are 
getting away without much loss. Sa- 
cristie, that was a fine charge!” These 
last words he muttered to himself; 
adding, between his teeth, “ sixty-four 
killed and wounded.” 

«© What was that? who were they ?” 
said I. 

“ Our fellows,” replied he frankly : 
“the Emperor ordered up two twelve- 
pounders, and eight squadrons of 
lancers; they fell upon your light 
dragoons in a narrow part of the high 
road. But suddenly we heard a noise 
in front; your hussars fell back, and 
a column of your heavy dragoons came 
thundering down upon us. Parbleu! 
they swept over usasif we were broken 
infantry: and there! there!” said he, 
pointing to the court-yard, from whence 
the groans of the wounded still rose ; 
“there are the fruits of that terrible 
charge.” 

I could not restrain an outbreak of 


, triumphant pleasure at this gallant fea 


of my countrymen. ~ 
Yes, yes,” said the honest quarter- 
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master, “it was a fine thing; but a 
heavy reckoning is at hand. But, 
come now, let us take the road.” 

In a few moments more I found my- 
self seated upon a heavy Norman horse, 
whose lumbering demi-peak saddle was 
nearly cleft i in two by a sabre-cut. 

* Ay, ay,” said Monsieur Bonnard, 
as he saw my eye fixed on the spot, 
“it was one of your fellows did that, 
and the same cut clove poor Pierre 
from the neck to the seat.” 

“1 hope,” said I, laughing, “ the 

saddle may not prove an unlucky one.’ 

«« No, no,” said the Frenchman, se- 
riously; “it has paid its debt to fate.” 

As we pressed on our road, which, 
broken by the heavy guns and ploughed 
up in many places by the artillery, 
was nearly impass: ible, we could dis- 
tinctly hear from time to time the 
distant boom of the large guns, as the 
retiring and pursuing armies replied to 
each other ; while behind us, but still 
a long way off, a dark mass appeared 
on the horizon: they were the ad- 
vancing columns of Ney’s division. 

** Have the troops come in contact 
more than once this morning ?” 

“Not closely,” said the quarter- 
master: “the armies have kept a re- 
spectful distance: they were like no- 
thing I can think of,” said the figurative 
Frenchman, “ except two hideous ser- 
pents wallowing in mire, and vomiting 
at each other whole rivers of fire and 
flame.” 

As we approached Planchenoit, we 
came up to the rear-guard of the 
French army; from them we learned 
that Ney’s division, consisting of the 
eighth corps, had joined the Emperor ; 
that the British were still in retreat, 
but that nothing of any importance 
had occurred between the rival ar mies; 
the French merely firing their heavy 
guns from time to time, to ascertain by 
the reply the position of the retreating 
forces: the rain poured down in tor- 
rents; gusts of cold and stormy 
wind swept across the wide plains, or 
moaned sorrowfully through the dense 
forest. As I rode on by the side of 
my companion, I could not help remark- 
ing how little the effects of a fatiguing 
march and unfavourable weather were 
apparent on those around me. The 
spirit of excited gaiety pervaded every 
rank ; 
which the discipline of our service en- 
forces, the French soldiers were talking, 
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and, unlike the stern features , 
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laughing, and even singing, as they 
marched ; the canteens passed freely 
from hand to hand, and jests and to: sts 
flew from front to rear along the dark 

columns ; many carried their loaves of 
dark rye bre ad on the tops of their 
bayone »ts ; and to look upon that noisy 
and tumultuous mass as they poured 
along, it would have needed a practised 
eye to believe them the most disciplined 
of European armies. 

The sun was just setting, as mount- 
ing a ridge of land beside the high 
road, my companion pointed with his 
finger to a small farm-house, which, 
standing alone in the plain, commands 
an extensive view on every side of it. 

“ There,” said he, “there is the 
quartier-général ; the Emperor sleeps 
there to-night: the King of Holland 
will afford him a bed to-morrow night.” 

The dark shadows of the coming 
night were rapidly falling as I strained 
my eyes to trace the British position. 
A hollow rumbling sound announced 
the movement of artillery in our front. 

«What is it, Arnotte ?” said the 
quarter-master to adragoon officer who 
rode past. 

“It is nothing,” replied the other, 
laughing, “but a ruse of the Emperor ; 
he wishes to ascertain if the enemy are 
in force, or if we have only a strong 
rear-guard before us.” 

As he spoke, fifteen heavy guns 
opened their fire, and the still air re- 
verberated with a loud thunder: the 
sound had not died away, the very smoke 
lay yet heavily upon the moist earth, 
when forty pieces of British cannon 
rang out their answer, and the very 
plain trembled beneath the shock. 

“Ha! they are there then,” ex- 
claimed the dragoon, as his eyes flashed 
with eestacy. “ Look! see! the ar- 
tillery are limbering up already. The 
Emperor is satisfied.” 

And so it was: a dark column of 
twelve hundred horse that accompanied 
the guns into the plain now wheeled 
slowly round, and wound their long 
track far aw ayto theright. The rain 
fell in torrents ; the wind was hushed, 
and, as the night fell in darkness, the 
columns moved severally to their des- 
tinations. The bivouacs were formed ; 
the watch-fires were lighted; and seventy 
thousand men, and two hundred pieces 
of cannon, occupied the heights of 
Planchenoit. 

‘* My orders are, to bring you to La 
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Caillou,” said the quartermaster ; “and, 
if you can only spur your jaded horses 
into a trot, we shall soon reach it.” 

About a hundred yards from the 
little farm-house stood a small cottage 
of a peasant. Here some officers of 
Marshal Soult’s staff had taken up 
their quarters; and thither my guide 
now bent his steps. 

“© Comment, Bonnard,” said an aide- 
de-camp, as we rode up, “ another pri- 
soner. Sacre bleu, we shall have the 
whole British staff among us. You 
are in better luck than your country- 
man, the general, I hope,” said the 
aide-de-camp ; “his is a sad affair, 
and I'm sorry for it, too; he’sa fine 
soldier-like-looking fellow.” 

«Pray, what has happened 2” said I. 
« To what do you allude ?” 

** Merely to one of your people who 
has just been taken with some letters 
and papers of Bourmont’s in his pos- 
session. The Emperor is in no very 
amicable humour towards that traitor, 
and resolves to pay off some part of 
his debt on his British correspondent.” 

«* How cruel ! how unjust!” 

«Why, yes, it is hard, I confess, to 
be fusillé for the fault of another. 
Mais, que voulez vous ?” 

“ And when is this atrocious act to 
take place ?” 

‘‘ By day-break to-morrow,” said he, 
bowing as he turned towards the hut. 
‘¢ Meanwhile, let me counsel you, if you 
would not make another in the party, 
to reserve your indignation for your 
return to England.” 

«© Come along,” said the quarter- 
master, “I find they have got quarters 
for you in the granary of the farm. 
I'll not forget you at supper time.” 

So saying, he gave his horse to an 
orderly, and led me by alittle path to 
a back entrance of the dwelling. Had 
I time or inclination for such a scene, 
I might have lingered long to gaze at 
the spectacle before me. The guard 
held their bivouac around the quarters 
of the Emperor; and here, beside the 
watch-fires, sat the bronzed and scar- 
red veterans who had braved every 
death and danger, from the Pyramids 
to the Kremlin. On every side I 
heard the names of those whom history 
has already consigned to immortality ; 
and, as the fitful blaze of a wood-fire 
flashed from within the house, I could 
mark the figure of one who, with his 


hands behind his back, walked leisurely 


to and fro, his head leaned a little for- 
ward, as though in deep thought ; but, 
as the light fell upon his pale and 
placid features, there was nothing there 
to indicate the stormy strife of hopeand 
fear thatraged beneath. From therapid 
survey I took around, I was roused by 
an officer, who, saluting me, politely de- 
sired me to follow him. We mounted 
a flight of stone steps, which, outside 
the wall of the building, led to the 
upper story of a large but ruined gra- 
nary: here a sentry was posted, who, 
permitting us to pass forward, I found 
myself in a small mean-looking apart- 
ment, whose few articles of coarse fur- 
niture were dimly lighted by the feeble 
glimmer of a lamp. At the further 
end of the room sat a man, wrapt ina 
large blue cavalry cloak, whose face, 
covered with his hands as he bent 
downwards, was completely concealed 
from view: the noise of the opening 
door didnot appear to arouse him, nor 
did he notice my approach. As I 
entered, a faint sigh broke from him, 
as he turned his back upon the light ; 
but he spoke not a word. 

I sat for some time in silence, un- 
willing to obtrude myself upon the 
sorrows ofoneto whom I wasunknown. 
And as I walked up and down the 
gloomy chamber, my thoughts became 
rivetted so completely upon my own 
fortunes, that 1 ceased to remember 
my fellow-prisoner. The hourspassed 
thus lazily along, when the door sud- 
denly opened, and an officer in the 
dress of a lancer of the Guard stood 
for an instant before me, and then, 
springing forward, clasped me by both 
hands, and called out, 

*¢ Charles, mon ami, c’est bien toi 2” 

The voice recalled to my recollection 
what his features, altered by time and 
years, had failed to do. It was Jules 
St. Croix, my former prisoner in the 
Peninsula. I cannot paint the delight 
with which I saw him again ; his pre- 
sence, now, while it brought back the 
memory of some of my happiest days, 
also assured me that I was not friend- 
less. 

His visit was a brief one; for he 
was in attendance on Marshal Lobau’s 
staff. In the few minutes, however, 
of his stay, he said,— 

s* I have a debt to pay, Charles, and 
have come to discharge it. In an hour 
hence I shall leave this with despatches 
for the left of our line ; before I go 
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I'll come here with two or three others, 
as it were to wish you a good night: 
I'll take care to carry a second cloak 
and a foraging cap: I'll provide a fast 
horse; you shall accompany us for 
some distance. I'll see you safe across 
our pickets. For the rest you must 
trust to yourself. C'est arrangé west 
ce pas.” 

One firm grasp of his hand, to which 
I responded by another, followed, and 
he was gone. 

Every thing concurred to show me 
that a tremendous battle must ensue 
on the morrow, if the British forces 
but hold their position. It was then 
with a feeling of excitement approach- 
ing to madness, that I saw my liberty 
before me; that once more I should 
join in the ‘bold charge and the rude 
shock of arms, hear the wild cry of 
my gallant countrymen, and either live 
to triumph with them ‘in victory, or 
wait not to witness our defeat. Thus 
flew my hopes as with increasing im- 
patience I waited St. Croix’s coming, 
and watched with anxious heart every 
sound upon the stairs, which might 
indicate his approach. At length he 
came: I heard the gay and laughing 
voices of his companions as they came 
along ; the door opened, and affecting 
the familiarity of old acquaintaince, 
to deceive the sentry, they all shook 
me by the hand, and spoke in terms 
of intimacy. 

“ Labedoyére is below,” said St. 
Croix, in a whisper ; “‘ you must wait 
here for a few moments longer, and 
I'll return for you ; put on the cloak 
and cap, and speak not a word, as you 
pass out. The sentry will suppose 
that one of our party has remained 
behind ; for I shall call out as if 
speaking to him, as I leave the room.” 

The voice of an officer calling in 
tones of impatience for the party to 
come down, cut short the interview, 
and again assuring me of their deter- 
mination to stand by me, they left the 
chamber, and descended into the court. 
Searcely had the door closed behind 
them, when my fellow prisoner, whom 
I had totally forgotten, sprang on his 
legs, and came towards me. His 
figure screening. the lamp-light as he 
stood, prevented my recognising his 
features, but the first tones of his voice 
told me who he was. 

Stay, sir,” cried he, as he placed 
his hand upon my arm: “ I have over- 
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heard your project. In an hour hence 
you will be free. Can you—will you, 
perform a service for one, who will 
esteem it not the less, that it will be 
the last that man can render me ? 
The few lines that I have written here 
with my pencil, are for my daughter.” 

I could bear no more, and called 
out in a voice broken as his own,— 

* Oh be not deceived, sir. Will 
you even in an hour like this, accept a 
service from one whom you have ba- 
nished from your house ?” 

The old man started as I spoke ; 
his hand trembled till it shook my very 
arm, and, after a pause and with an 
effort to seem calm and collected, he 
added,— 

“My hours are few. Some des- 
patches of General Bourmont with 
which the Duke intrusted me, were 
found in my possession. My sentence 
is a hurried one—and it is death! By 
to-morrow’s sunrise “i 

“ Stay, stay,” said I: you shall 
escape ; my life is in no danger. I 
have, as you see, even friends among 
the staff; besides, I have done nothing 
to compromise or endanger my posi- 
tion.” 

“No, sir,” said he sternly, “ I will 
not act such apart asthis. The tears 
you have seen in these old eyes are not 
for myself. I fear notdeath. Better 
it were it should have come upon the 
field of glorious battle; but as itis, my 
soldier’s honour is intact, untainted.” 

« You refuse the service on account 
of him who proffers it,” said I, as I 
fell heavily upon a seat, my head bowed 
upon my bosom. 

* Not so, not so, my boy,” replied 
he kindly; “the near approach of 
death, like the fading light of day, 
gives usa longer and clearer view be- 
fore us. I feel that I have wronged 
you ; that I have imputed to you the 
errors of others; but, believe me, if 
I have wronged you, I have punished 
my own heart: for, Charles, I have 
loved you like a son.” 

«Then proveit,” said I, “ and let me 
act towards youas towards a father: you 
will not? you refuse me still? Then 
by heaven I remain to share your fate. 
I well know the temper of him who 
has sentenced you, and that by one 
word of mine, my destiny is sealed for 
ever,” 

“No, no, boy: this is but rash and 
insane folly. Another year or two 
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nay, perhaps a few months more, and 
in the common course of nature I had 
ceased to be; but you, with youth, 
with fortune, and with hope 

“Oh not with hope,” said I, ina 
voice of agony. 

‘‘ Nay, say not so,” replied he calmly, 
while a sickly smile played sadly over 
his face ; “ you will give this letter to 
my daughter, you will tell her that we 

arted as friends should part; and 
if, after that, when time shall have 
smoothed down her grief, and her 
sorrow be rather a dark dream of the 
past than a present suffering ; ; if, then, 
you love her, and if. 

« Oh tempt me not thus,” said I, as 
the warm tears gushed from my eyes ; 
“lead me not thus astray from what 
my honour tells me I should do. 
Hark! they are coming already. I 
hear the clank of their sabres: they 
are mounting the steps: not a moment 
is to be lost. Do you refuse me still ?” 

“TI do,” replied he firmly ; “I am 
resolved to bide my fate.” 

“Then so do J,” cried I, as folding 
my arms, I sat down beside the win- 
dow, determined on my course. 

“ Charley, Charley,” said he, stoop- 
ing over me, “ my friend, my last hope, 
the protector of my child—— 

‘1 will not go,” said I in a hollow 
whisper. 

Already they were at the door; I 
heard their voices as they challenged 
the sentry; I heard his musket as he 
raised it to his shoulder. The thought 
flashed across me: I jumped up, and, 
throwing the loose mantle of the French 
dragoon around him and replacing his 
own with the foraging cap of St. Croix, 
I sprang into a corner of the room, and, 
seating myself so as to conceal my face, 
waited the result. The door opened, 
the party entered laughing and talking 
together. 

“Come, Eugéne,” said one, taking 
Sir George by the arm, “ you have 
spent long enough time here to learn 
the English language. We shall be 
late at the outpost. Messieurs les An- 
glais, good night, good night.” 

This was repeated by the others as 
they passed out with Sir George Dash- 
wood among them, who, seeing that 
my determination was not to be shaken, 
and that any demur on his part must 
necessarily compromise both, yielded 
then to a coup de main what he never 


would have consented to, from an ap- 
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peal to his reason. The door closed ; 

their steps died away in the distance. 
Again a faint sound struck my ear :, it 
was the challenge of the sentry ‘beneath, 
and I heard the tramp of horses’ feet. 
All was still, and in a burst of heartfelt 
gratitude I sank upon my knees, and 
thanked God that he was safe. 

So soundly did I sleep that not be- 
fore I was shaken several times by the 
shoulder could I awake on the follow- 
ing morning. 

se] thought there were two pri- 
soners here,” said a gruff voice, as 
an old moustached-looking veteran 
cast a searching look about the room. 
«* However, we shall have enough of 
them before sunset. Get up, get up ; 
Monsieur le due Dalmatie desires some 
information you can give him.” 

As he said this, he led me from the 
room, and, descending the flight of 
stone steps, we entered the court-yard. 
It was but four o'clock, the rain still 
falling in torrents ; yet every one was 
up and stirring. 

“ Mount this horse,” said my gruff 
friend, “and come with me towards 
the left ; the marshal has already gone 
forward.” 

The heavy mist of the morning, 
darkened by the louring clouds which 
almost rested upon the earth, pre- 
vented our seeing above a hundred 
yards before us: but the hazy light of 
the watch-fires showed me the extent 
of the French position, as it stretched 
away along the ridge towards the Hal 
road ; we rode forward at a trot, but 
in the deep clayey soil we sunk at each 
moment to our horses’ fetlocks; I 
turned my head as I heard the tramp 
and splash of horsemen behind, and 
perceived that I was followed by two 
dragoons, who, with their carbines on 
the rest, kept their eyes steadily upon 
me, so as to prevent any chance of 
escape. In a slight hollow of the 
ground before us, stood a number of 
horsemen who conversed together in 
a low tone as we came up. 

** There, that is the marshal,” said 
my companion, in a whisper, as we 
joined the party. 

‘Yes, monsieur le duc,” said an 
engineer colonel, who stood beside 
Soult’s horse with a coloured plan in 
in his hand.—* Yes, that is the chateau 
de Goumont, yonder. It is, as you 
perceive, completely covered by the 
rising ground marked here ; they will, 
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doubtless, place a strong artillery force 
in this quarter.” 

« Ah! who is this?” said the mar- 
shal, turning his eyes suddenly upon 
me, and then asting a look of dis- 
pleasure around him, lest I should 
love overheard any portion of their 
conversation. ‘“ You are deficient in 
cavalry it would appear, sir,’’ said he 
to me. 

* You must feel, monsieur le duc,’ 
said I, calmly, “ how impossible it is 
for me, as a man of honour and a sol- 
dier, to afford you any information as 
to the army I belong to.” 

“Ido not see that, sir ; you area 
prisoner in our hands: your treatment 
—your fortune—your very life de- 
pends on us. Besides, sir, when 
French officers fall into the power of 
your people, I have heard, they meet 
not very ceremonious treatment.’ 

“Those who say so, say falsely,” 


said J, “and wrong both your coun- 
trymen and mine. In any case——” 
* The Guards are an untried force 


in your service,” said he, with a mix- 
ture of inquiry and assertion. 

I replied not a word. 

*“ You must see, sir,” continued he, 
“that all the chances are against you. 
The Prussians beaten, the Dutch dis- 
couraged, the Belgians only waiting 
for victory to incline to our standard, 
to desert your ranks, and pass over to 
ours ; while your troops, scarcely forty 
thousand, nay, I might say, not more 
than thirty-five thousand. Is it not 
so?” 

Here was another question, so in- 
sidiously conveyed that even a change 
of feature on my part might have given 
the answer. A half smile, however, 
and a slight bow, was all my reply; 
while Soult muttered something be- 
tween his teeth, which called forth a 
laugh from those around him. 

« You may retire, sir, a little,” said 
he drily to me. 

Not sorry to be freed from the 
awkwardness of my position, I fell 
back to the little rising ground behind. 
Although the rain poured down with- 
out ceasing, the rising sun dispelled, 
in part, the heavy vapour, and by de- 
grees different portions of the wide 
plain presented themselves to view ; 
and, as the dense masses of fog moved 
slowly along, I could detect, but still 
faintly, the outline of the large irregu- 
« lar building which | had heard them 
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call the chateau de Goumont, and from 
which I could hear the clank of ma- 
sonry, as at intervals, the wind bore 
the sounds towards me. These were 
the sappers crenelling the walls for 
musquetry; and this I could now 
perceive was looked upon as a position 
of no small importance. Surrounded 
by a straggling orchard of aged fruit 
trees, the chateau lay some hundred 
yards in advance of the British line, 
commanded by two eminences : one of 
which, in the possession of the French, 
was already occupied by a park of 
eleven guns; of the other I knew 
nothing, except the passing glance I 
had obtained of its position on the 
map. The second corps under Je- 
rome Buonaparte, with Foy and Kel- 
lerman’s brigade of light artillery, 
stretched behind us. On the right 
of these came D'Erlon’s corps, ex- 
tending to a small wood, which my 
companion told me was Frischermonty 
while Lobau’s division was stationed 
to the extreme right towards St. Lam- 
bert, to maintain the communication 
with Grouchy at Wavre; or, if need 
be, to repel the advance of the Prus- 
sians and prevent their junction with 
the Anglo-Dutch army. The Impe- 
rial Guard with the cavalry formed the 
reserve. Such was in substance, the 
information given me by my guide, 
who seemed to expatiate with pleasure 
over the magnificent array of battle, 
while he felt a pride in displaying his 
knowledge of the various divisions and 
their leaders. 

«‘T see the marshal moving towards 
the right,” said he; “ we had better 
follow him.” 

It was now about eight o'clock, as 
from the extremity of the line I could 
see a party of horsemen advancing at 
a sharp canter. 

« That must be Ney,” said my com- 
panion. See how rashly he ap- 
proaches the English lines !’ 

And so it was. The party in ques- 
tion rode fearlessly down the slope, 
and did not halt until they reached 
within about three hundred yards of 
what appeared a ruined church. 

* What is that building yonder ?” 

“ That—that,” replied he, after a 
moment’s thought, “that must be La 
Haye Sainte ; and yonder, to the right 
of it, is the road to Brussels. There, 
look now! your people are in motion. 
See! a column is moving towards the 
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right, and the cavalry are defiling on 
the other side of the road. 1 was mis- 
taken: that cannot be Ney. Sacre 
Dieu! it was the Emperor himself, 
and here he comes.” 

As he spoke, the party galloped for- 
ward, and pulled up short within a few 


yards of where we stood. 


* Ha!” cried he, as his sharp glance 
fell upon me, “ there is my taciturn 
friend of Quatre Bras. You sce, sir, 
I can dispense with your assistance 
now ; the chess-board is before me ;” 
and then added, in a tone he intended 
not to be overheard, “every thing de- 
pends on Grouchy.’ 

« Well, Haxo,” he called out to an 
officer who galloped up, chapeau in 
hand, what say you? are they en- 
trenched in that position : i 

*‘ No, sire, the ground is oj pen, and 
in two hours more will be firm enough 
for the guns to maneeuvre.” 

“ Now, then, for breakfast,” said 
Napoleon, as with an easy and tran- 
quil smile he turned his horse’s head, 
and cantered gently up the heights 
towards La Belle Alliance. As he 
approached the lines, the ery of Vive 
lEmpereur!” burst forth. Regiment 
after regiment took it up; and from 
the distant wood of Frischermont to 
the far left beside Merke-braine, the 
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shout resounded. So sudden, so si- 
multaneous the outbreak, that he him- 
self, accustomed as he well was to the 
enthusiasm of his army, seemed, as he 
reined in his horse, and looked with 
proud and elated eye upon the count- 
less thousands, astounded and amazed. 
He lifted with slow and graceful 
action his unplumed hat above his 
head; and while he bowed that proud 
front, before which kings have trem- 
bled, the acclamation burst forth anew; 
and rent the very air. 

At this moment the sun shone bril- 
liantly out from the dark clouds, and 
flashed upon the shining blades and 
glistening bayonets along the line. 
A dark and’ louring shadow hung 
gloomily over the British position, 
while the French sparkled and glit- 
tered in the sunbeams. His quick 
glance passed with lightning speed 
from one to the other ; and I thought 
that in his look, upturned to heaven, 
I could detect the flitting thought 
which bade him hope it was an augury. 
The bands of the Imperial Guard 
burst forth in joyous and triumphant 
strains ; and amid the still repeated 
cries of “T'Empereur! 0 Empereur !” 
he rode slowly along towards La Belle 
Alliance. 
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Napo.eon’s first intention, was to open 
the battle by an attack upon the ex- 
treme right ; but Ney, who returned 
from an observation of the ground, 
informed him that a rivulet swollen by 
the late rains had now become a foam- 
ing torrent, perfectly impassable to in- 
fantry. To avoid this difficulty he 


abandoned his favourite manceuvre of 


a flank movement, and resolved to 
attack the enemy by the centre. 
Launching his cay: aly y and artiller y by 
the road to Brussels, he ] oped thus to 
cut the communication of the British 
with their own left, as well as with 
the Prussians, for whom he trusted 
that Grouchy would be more than a 
match. 

The reserves were in consequence 
all brought up to the centre. Seven 
thousand cav alry and a massive artil- 
lery assembled upon the heights of La 
Belle Alliance, and waited but the 
order tomarch. It was eleven o'clock, 





and Napoleon mounted his horse and 
rode slowly along the line ; again the 
ery of “Vive [ Empereur !” resounded, 
and the bands of the various regiments 
struck up their spirit-stirring strains 
as the gorgeous staff moved along. 
On the British side all was tranquil ; 
and, still the different divisions ap- 
peared to have taken up their ground, 
and the long ridge from Ter-la Haye 
to Merke-braine bristled with bayonets. 
Nothing could possibly be more equal 
than the circumstances of the field. 
Each army possessed an eminence 
whence their artillery might play. A 
broad and slightly undulating valley 
lay between both. The ground per: 
mitted in all places both cavalry and 
infantry movements, and except the 
crumbling walls of the chateau of 
Hougoumont, or the farm-house of La 
Haye Sainte, both of which were oc- 
cupied by the British, no advantage 
either by nature or art inclined to 
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either side. It was a fair stand-up 
fight. It was the mighty tournament, 
not only of the two greatest nations, 
but the two deadliest rivals and bit- 
terest enemies, led on by the two 
greatest military geniuses that the 
world has ever seen—it might not be 
too much to say, or ever will see. As 
for me, condemned to be an inactive 
spectator of the mighty struggle, 
doomed to witness all the deep-laid 
schemes, and well-devised plans of 
attack, which were destined for the 
overthrow of my country’s arms, my 
state was one of torture and suspense. 
I sat upon the little rising ground of 
Rossomme: before me, in the valley, 
where yet the tall corn waved in ripe 
luxuriance, stood the quiet and peaceful 
looking old chateau of Hougoumont, 
and the blossoming branches of the 
orchard ; the birds were gaily singing 
their songs, the shrill whistle of the 
fatal musketry was to be heard, and 
through my glass I could detect the 
uniform of the soldiers who held the 
position, and my heart beat anxiously 
and proudly as [recognised the Guards. 
In the orchard and the garden were 
stationed some riflemen, at least their 
dress and the scattered order they as- 
sumed bespoke them such. While I 
looked the tirailleurs of Jerome’s divi- 
sion advanced from the front of the 
line, and, descending the hill in a sling 
trot, broke into scattered parties, keep- 
ing up as they went a desultory and 
irregular fire. The English skir- 
mishers, less expert in this peculiar 
service, soon fell back, and the head 
of Reile’s brigade began their march 
towards the chateau. The English 
artillery is unmasked and opens its 
fire. Kellerman advances at a gallop 
his twelve pieces of artillery ; the 
chateau is concealed from view by 
the dense smoke, and as the attack 
thickens fresh troops pour forward, 
the artillery thundering on either side ; 
the entire line of both armies stand 
motionless spectators of the terrific 
combat, while every eye is turned 
towards that devoted spot from whose 
dense mass of cloud and smoke the 
bright glare of artillery is flashing, as 
the crashing masonry, the burning raf: 
ters, and the loud yell of battle add to 
the frightful interest of the scene. For 
above an hour the tremendous attack 
continues without cessation ; the ar- 
tillery stationed upon the height has 
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now found its range, and every ringing 
shot tells upon the tottering walls ; 
some wounded soldiers return faint 
and bleeding from the conflict, but 
there are few who escape. A crashing 
volley of fire-arms is now heard from 
the side where the orchard stands; a 
second, and a third succeed, one after 
the other, as rapid as lightning itself. 
A silence follows, when after a few 
moments a deafening cheer bursts 
forth, and an aid-de-camp gallops up 
to say that the orchard has been 
carried at the point of the bayonet. 
The Nassau sharp-shooters, who held 
it, having, after a desperate resistance 
retired before the irresistible onset of 
the French infantry. A vous, main- 
tenant !” said General Foy, as he drew 
his sabre, and rode down to the head 
of his splendid division, which, anxious 
for the word to advance, were stand- 
ing in the valley. “ En avant! mes 
braves,” cried he, while pointing to the 
chateau with his sword, he dashed 
boldly forward. Scarcely had he ad- 
vanced a hundred yards when a cannon 
shot, recocheting as it went, struck his 
horse in the counter and rolled him 
dead on the plain: disengaging himself 
from the lifeless animal, at once he 
sprang to his feet and hurried forward. 
The column was soon hid from my 
view, and I was left to mourn over 
the seemingly inevitable fate that im- 
pended over my gallant countrymen. 
In the intense interest which chained 
me to this part of the field I had not 
noticed till this moment that the Em- 
peror and his staff were standing 
scarcely thirty yards from where I 
was. Napoleon seated upon a gray, 
almost white, Arabian, had suffered 
the reins to fall loosely on the neck, as 
he held with both hands his telescope 
to his eye; his dress, the usual green 
coat with white facings, the uniform 
of the chasseurs-a-cheval, was distin- 
guished merely by the cross of the 
legion ; his high boots were splashed 
and mud-stained, from riding through 
the deep and clayey soil ; his compact 
and clean bred charger looked also 
slightly blown and heated, but he him- 
self, and I watched his features well, 
looked calm, composed, and tranquil. 
How anxiously did I scrutinize that 
face ; with what a throbbing heart did 
I canvass every gesture, hoping to find 
some passing trait of doubt, of diffi- 
culty, or of hesitation; but none was 
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there: unlike one wko lovked upon 
the harrowing spectacle of a battle. 
field, whose all was on the game be- 
fore him; gambling with one throw 
his last, his only stake, and that the 
empire of the world. Yet, could I 
picture to myself one who felt at peace 
within himself; naught of reproach, 
naught of regret to move or stir his 
spirit, whose tranquil bark had glided 
over the calm sea of life, unruffled by 
the breath of passion ; I should have 
fancied such was he. 

Beside him sat one whose flashing 
eye and changing features looked in 
every way his opposite ; watching with 
intense anxiety the scene of the deadly 
struggle round the chateau, every 
look, every gesture told the changing 
fortune of the moment ; his broad and 
brawny chest glittered with orders and 
decorations, but his heavy brow and 
louring look, flushed almost black with 
excitement, could not easily be for- 
gotten. It was Soult, who in his 
quality of major-general accompanied 
the Emperor throughout the day. 

* They have lost it again, sire,”’ said 
the marshal passionately, “ and see, 
they are forming beneath the cross 
fire of the artillery ; the head of the 
column keeps not its formation two 
minutes together ; why does he not 
move up?” 

“Domont, you know the British ; 
what troops are those in the orchard ? 
they use the bayonet well.” 

The officer addressed pointed his 
glass for a moment to the spot: then 
turning to the Emperor replied, as he 
touched his hat, “ They are the Guards, 
sire.” 

During this time Napoleon spoke 
not a word: his eye ever bent upon 
the battle, he seemed to pay little, if 
any, attention to the conversation about 
him. As he looked, an aid-de-camp 
breathless and heated galloped up. 

*« The columns of attack are formed, 
sire; every thing is ready, and the 
marshal only waits the order.” 

Napoleon turned upon his saddle, 
and, directing his glass towards Ney’s 
division, looked fixedly for some mo- 
ments at them. His eye moved from 
front to rear slowly, and at last car- 
rying his telescope along the line he 
fixed it steadily upon the far left. 
Here, towards St. Lambert, a slight 
cloud seemed to rest on the horizon, 
as the Emperor continued to gaze 
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steadfastly at it: every glass of the 
staff was speedily turned in that di- 
rection. 

“It is nothing but a cloud; some 
exhalation from the low grounds in 
that quarter,” whispered one. 

“ To me,” said another, “they look 
like trees, part of the Bois de Wavre.” 

** They are men,” said the Emperor, 
speaking for the first time. ‘ Est-ce 
Grouchy? Est-ce Blucher 2?” 

Soult inclines to believe it to be the 
former, and proceeds to give his rea- 
sons, but the Emperor without listen- 
ing turns towards Domont and orders 
him, with his division of light cavalry, 
and Subervic’s brigade to proceed 
thither at once. If it be Grouchy, to 
establish a junction with him: to re- 
sist, should it prove to be the advanced 
guard of Marshal Blucher. Scarcely 
is the order given when a column of 
cavalry wheeling fours about unravels 
itself from the immense mass, and 
seems to serpentine like an enormous 
snake between the squares of the 
mighty army. The pace increases at 
every moment, and at length we see 
them merge from the extreme right 
and draw up, as if on parade, above 
half a mile from the wood. This 
movement, by its precision and beauty, 
had attracted our entire attention, 
not only from the attack upon Hou- 
goumont, but also an incident which 
had taken place beside us. This was 
the appearance of a Prussian hussar 
who had been taken prisoner between 
Wavre and Planchenoit: he was the 
bearer of a letter from Bulow to Wel- 
lington, announcing his arrival at St. 
Lambert, and asking for orders. 

This at once explains the appear- 
ance on the right; but the prisoner 
also adds, that the three Prussian corps 
were at Wavre, having pushed their 
patrols two leagues from that town 
without ever encountering any portion 
of the force under the command of 
Grouchy. For a moment not a word 
is spoken. A silence like a panic per- 
vades the staff; the Emperor himself 
is the first to break it. 

* This morning,” said he, turning 
towards Soult, “the chances were 
ninety to one in our favour; Bulow’s 
arrival has already lost us thirty of 
the number: but the odds are still 
sufficient if Grouchy but repair the 
horrible fault he has committed.” 

He paused for a moment, and, as 
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he lifted up his open hands, and turned 
a look of indignant passion toward 
the staff, added in a voice, the sar- 
‘casm of whose tone there is no for- 
getting, 

Ii s'amuse 2 Gemblour! Still,” 
said he, speaking rapidly and with 
more energy than I had hitherto 
noticed, “ Bulow may be entirely cut 
off. Let an officer approach. Take 
this letter, sir,” giving, as he spoke, 
Bulow’s letter to Lord Wellington, 
“give this letter to Marshal Grouchy ; 
tell him that at this moment he should 
be before Wavre; tell him that 
already, had he obeyed his orders—— 
but no, tell him to march at once, to 
press forward his cavalry, to come up 
in two hours—in three at farthest. 
You have but five leagues to ride ; 
see, sir, that you reach him within an 
hour.” 

As the officer hurries away at the 
top of his speed, an aid-de-camp from 
General Domont confirms the news; 
they are the Prussians whom he has 
before him. As yet, however, they 
are debouching from the wood, and 
have attempted no forward movement. 

«© What’s Bulow’s force, marshal ?” 

« Thirty thousand, sire.” 

** Let Lobau take ten thousand, 
with the cuirassiers of the Young 
Guard, and hold the Prussians in 
check.” 

“ Maintenant, pour les autres.” This 
he said with a smile as he turned his 
eyes once more towards the field of 
battle. The aid-de-camp of Marshal 
Ney, who, bare-headed and expectant, 
sat waiting for orders, presented him- 
self to view. The Emperor turned 
towards him as he said, with a clear 
and firm voice,— 

** Tell the marshal to open the fire 
of his batteries; to carry La Haye 
Sainte with the bayonet, and leaving 
an infantry division for its protection, 
to march against La Papelotte and La 
Haye. They must be carried by the 
bayonet.” 

The aid-de-camp was gone; Napo- 
leon’s eye followed him as he crossed 
the open plain and was lost in the 
dense ranks of the dark columns. 
Scareely five minutes elapsed when 
eighty guns thundered out together, 
and, as the earth shook and trembled 
beneath, the mighty movement of the 
day began its execution. From Hou- 
goumont, where the slaughter and the 


carnage continued unslackened and 
unstayed, every eye was now turned 
towards the right. I knew not what 
troops occupied La Haye Sainte, 
or whether they were British who 
crowned the heights above it; but in 
my heart, how fervently did I pray 
that they might be so. Oh! in that 
moment of suspense and agonizing 
doubt, what would I not have given 
to know that Picton himself and the 
fighting fifth were there ; that behind 
that ridge the Greys, the Royals, and 
the Enniskilleners sat motionless, but 
burning to advance; that the breath 
of battle waved among the tartans of 
the Highlanders, and blew upon the 
flashing features of my own island 
countrymen. Had I known this, I 
could have marked the onset with a 
less failing spirit. 

« There goes Marcognet'’s division,” 
said my companion, springing to his 
legs; “they're moving to the right of 
the road. I should like to see the 
troops that will stand before them.” 

So saying, he mounted his horse, 
and desiring me to accompany him, 
rode to the height beside La Belle 
Alliance. The battle was now raging 
from the chateau de Hougoumont to 
St. Lambert, where the Prussian 
tirailleurs, as they issued from the 
wood, were skirmishing with the ad- 
vanced posts of Lobau’s brigade. The 
attack upon the centre, however, en- 
grossed all my attention, and I watched 
the dark columns as they descended into 
the plain, while the incessant roll of 
the artillery played about them. To 
the right of Ney’s attack, D’Erlon 
advanced with three divisions, and the 
artillery of the Guard. Toward this 
part of the field my companion moved. 
General Le Vasseur desired to know 
if the division on the Brussels road 
were English or Hanoverian troops, 
and I was sent for to answer the ques- 
tion. We passed from square to 
square until at length we found our- 
selves upon the flank of D’Erlon’s 
division. Le Vasseur, who at the 
head of his cuirassiers waited but the 
order to charge, waved impatiently 
with his sword for us to approach. 
We were now to the right of the high 
road, and about four hundred yards 
from the crest of the hill where, pro- 
tected by a slight hedge, Picton with 
Kempt'’s brigade, waited the attack of 
the enemy. 
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Just at this moment an incident took 
place which, while in itself one of the 
most brilliant achievements of the day, 
changed in a signal manner my own 
fortunes. The head of D’Erlon's 
column pressed with fixed bayonets up 
the gentle slope. Already the Belgian 
infantry gave way before them. The 
brave Brunswickers, overwhelmed by 
the heavy artillery of France, at first 
begin to waver; then are broken; 
and at last retreat in disorder up the 
road, a whirlwind of pursuing squa- 
drons thundering behind them—* En 
avant! en avant! toujours la victoire 
est 2 nous,” is shouted madly through 
the impatient ranks ; and the artille ry 
is called up to play upon the British 
squares: upon which, fixed and im- 
movable, the cuirassiers have charged 
without success. Like a thunderbolt 
the flying artillery dashes to the front ; 
but scarcely has it reached the bottom 
of the ascent, when, from the deep 
ground, the guns become embedded in 
the soil: the wheels refuse to move. 
In vain the artillery drivers whip and 
spur their labouring cattle. Impa- 
tiently the leading files of the column 
prick with their bayonets the struggling 
horses. The hesitation is fatal; for 
Wellington who, with eagle glance, 
watches from an eminence beside the 
high road the advancing column, sees 
the accident. An order is given ; and, 
with one fell swoop, the heavy cavalry 
brigade pour down. Picton’s division 
deploys into line; the bayonets glance 
above the ridge ; and with a shout that 
tells above the battle, on they come, 
the fighting fifth. One volley is ex- 
changed; but the bayonet is now 
brought to the charge, and the French 
division retreat in close column, pur- 
sued by their gallant enemy. Scarcely 
had the leading divisions fallen back, 
and the rear pressed down upon, or 
thrown into disorder, when the cavalry 
trumpets sound a charge; the bright 
helmets of the Enniskilleners come flash- 
ing in the sun-beams, and the Scotch 
Greys, like a white-crested wave, are 
rolling upon the foe. Marcognet’s 
division is surrounded; the dragoons 
ride them down on every side; the 
guns are captured, the drivers cut 
down, and two thousand prisoners are 
carried off. A sudden panic seems to 
seize upon the French, as cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery, are hurried “back 
pn each other. Vainly the French 


attempt to rally: the tntiring enemy 
press madly on; the household bri- 

gade, led on by Lord Uxbridge, come 
Sinemet ing down the road, riding down 
with their gigantic force the mailed cui- 
rassiers of France. Borne along with 
the retreating torrents, I was carried 
onamidst the densely-commingled mass. 
The British cavalry, which, like the 
lightnings that sever the thunder- 
cloud, pierce through in every direc- 
tion, plunged madly upon us. The 
roar of battle grew ‘louder, as hand to 
hand they fought. Milhaud’s heavy 
dragoons, with the fourth lancers, 
came up at a gallop. Picton presses 
forward, waving his plumed hat above 
his head ; his proud eye flashes with 
the fire of victory. T ‘hat moment is 
his last. Struck in the forehead by 
a musket ball, he falls dead from the 
saddle ; and the wild yell of the Irish 
regiments, as they ring his death-cry, 
are the last sounds which he hears. 
Meanwhile the Life-Guards are among’ 
us ; prisoners of rank are captured on 
every side: and I, seizing the moment, 
throw myself among the ranks of my 
countrymen, and am borne to the rear 
with the retir ing squadrons. 

As we reached the crest of the hill 
above the road, a loud cheer in the 
valley beneath us burst forth, and from 
the midst of the dense smoke, a bright 
and pointed flame shot up towards the 
sky. It was the farm-house of La 
Haye S Sainte, which the French had 
succeeded in setting fire to with hot 
shot ; for some time past the ammuni- 
tion of the corps that held it had failed, 
anda dropping irregular musketry was 
the only reply to the incessant rattle 
of the enemy. As the smoke cleared 
away, we discovered that the French 
had carried the position; and as no 
quarter was given in that deadly hand- 
to-hand conflict, not one returned to 
our ranks to tell the tale of their defeat. 

“‘ This is the officer that | spoke of,” 
said an aid-de-camp, as he rode up to 
where I wasstanding, bare headed and 
without asword. He has just made 
his escape from the French lines, and 
will be able to give your lordship some 
information.” 

The handsome features and gor- 
geous costume of Lord Uxbridge were 
known to me; but, I was not aware 
till afterwards, that a soldier-like, re- 
solute-looking officer beside him was 
General Graham. 
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It was the latter who first addressed 
me. 

** Are you aware, sir,” said he, “ if 
Grouchy’'s force is arrived ?” 

“ They had not: on the contrary, 
shortly before I escaped, an aid-de- 
camp was despatched to Gembloux to 
hasten his coming. And the troops, 
for they must be troops, were debouch- 
ing from the wood yonder: they seem 
to form a junction with the corps to the 
right; they are the Prussians. They 
arrived there before noon from: St. 
Lambert, and are part of Bulow’s 
corps. Count Lobau and his division 
of ten thousand men, were despatched 
about an hour since, to hold them in 
check.” 

“This is great news,’ said Lord 
Uxbridge. “Fitzroy must know it at 
once.” 

So saying, he dashed spurs into his 
horse, and soon disappeared amid the 
crowd on the hill top. 

* You had better see the Duke, sir,” 
said Graham, “ your information is too 
important to be delayed. Captain 
Calvert, let this officer have a horse, 
his own is too tired to go much fur- 
ther.” 

“And a cap, I beg of you,” added 
I in an under tone; “for I have al- 
ready found a sabre.” 

By a slight circuitous route, we 
reached the road upon which a mass of 
dismouuted artillery carts, baggage- 
waggons, and tumblers, were heaped 
together as a barricade against the at- 
tack of the French dragoons, who 
more than once had penetrated to the 
very crest of our position. Close to 
this, and on alittle rising ground, from 
which a view of the entire field ex- 
tended, from Hougoumont to the far 
left, the Duke of Wellington stood 
surrounded by his staff. His eye was 
bent upon the valley before him, where 
the advancing columns of Ney’s attack 
still pressed onwards ; while the fire of 
sixty great guns poured death and 
carnage into his lines. The second 
Belgian division, routed and broken, 
had fallen back upon the twenty-seventh 
regiment, who had merely time to 
throw themselves into square, when 
Milhaud’s cuirassiers, armed with a 
terrible long straight sword, came 
sweeping down upon them. A line of 
impassable bayonets, a living chevaux- 
de-frise of the best blood of Britain, 
stood firm and motionless before the 
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shock: the French mitraille played 
mercilessly on the ranks; but the 
chasms were filled up like magic, and 
in vain the bold horsemen of Gaul gal- 
loped round the bristling files. At 
length the word “fire!” was heard 
within the square, and as the bullets at 
pistol range rattled upon them, the 
cuirass afforded them no defence against 
the deadly volley. Men and horses 
rolled indiscriminately upon the earth: 
then would come a charge of our dash- 
ing squadrons, who, riding recklessly 
upon the foe, were, in their turn, to be 
repulsed by numbers, and fresh attacks 
poured down upon our unshaken in- 
fantry. 

«© That column yonder is wavering : 
why does he not bring up his supporting 
squadrons ?” inquired the Duke, 
pointing to a Belgian regiment of 
light dragoons, who were formed in 
same brigade with the seventh hussars. 

“ He refuses to oppose his light 
cavalry to cuirassiers, my lord,” said 
an aid-de-camp, who just returned 
from the division in question. 

‘¢ Tell him to march his men off the 
ground,” said the Duke, with a quiet 
and impassive tone. 

In less than ten minutes the 
regiment was seen to defile from the 
mass, and take the road to Brusels, 
to increase the panic of that city, by 
circulating, and strengthening the 
report, that the English were beaten : 
and Napoleon in full march upon the 
capital. 

“© What's Ney’s force? can you 
guess, sir?” said Lord Wellington 
turning to me. 

‘* About twelve thousand men, my 
lord.” 

“ Are the Guards among them ?” 

“ No, sir; the guard are in reserve 
above La Belle Alliance.” 

“In what part of the field is 
Buonaparte ?” 

* Nearly opposite to where we 
stand.” 

“1 told you, gentlemen, Hougeu- 
mont never was the great attack. 
The battle must be decided here,” 
— as he spoke, to the plain 

eneath us, where still Ney poured on 
his devoted columns, where yet the 
French cavalry rode down upon our 
firm squares. 

** As he spoke an aid-de-camp rode 
up from the valley. 

“ The ninety-second requires sups 
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port my lord: they cannot maintain 
their positions half an hour longer, 
without it.” 

‘“‘ Have they given way, sir ?” 

“ No—__” 

“ Well, then, they must stand where 
they are. I hear cannon towards the 
left ; yonder, near Frischermont.” 

At this moment the light cavalry 
swept past the base of the hill on 
which we stood, hotly followed by the 
French heavy cuirassier brigade.— 
Three of our guns were taken; and 
the cheering of the French infantry, 
as they advanced to the charge, pre- 
saged their hope of victory. ~ 

* Do it, then,” said the Duke, in 
reply to some whispered question of 
Lord Uxbridge ; and shortly after 
the heavy trot of advancing squadrons 
was heard behind. 

They were the Life-Guards, and the 
Blues, who, with the first Dragoon 
Guards, and the Enniskillens, were 
formed into close column. 

“I know the ground, my lord,” 
said I to Lord Uxbridge. 

* Come along, sir, come along,” 
said he, as he threw his hussar jacket 
loosely behind him, to give freedom to 
his sword-arm. “ Forward, my men, 
forward ; but steady, hold your horses 
in hand, threes about, and together 
charge.” 

“ Charge!” he shouted ; while, as 
the word flew from squadron to squa- 
dron, each horseman bent upon his 
saddle, and that mighty mass, as 
though instinct with but one spirit, 
dashed like a thunder-bolt upon the 
column beneath them. The French 
blown and exhausted, inferior beside 
in weight, both of man and horse, 
offered but a short resistance. As the 
tall corn bends beneath the sweeping 
hurricane, wave succeeding wave ; so 
did the steel-clad squadrons of France 
fall before the nervous arm of Britain’s 
cavalry. Onward they went, carrying 
death and ruin before them, and never 
stayed their course, until the guns 
were recaptured, and the cuirassiers 
repulsed, disordered, and broken, had 
retired beneath the protection of their 
artillery. 

There was, as a brilliant and elo. 
quent writer on the subject mentions, 
a terrible sameness in the whole of this 
battle. Incessant charges of cavalry 
upon the squares of our infantry, whose 
sole manceeuvre consisted in either de- 
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ploying into line to resist the attack of 
lafantry, or falling back into square 
when the cavalry advanced ; perfurm- 
ing those two evolutions under the 
devastating fire of artillery, before 
the unflinching heroism of that veteran 
infantry whose glories had been reaped 
upon the blood-stained fields of Aus- 
terlitz, Marengo, and Wagram, or 
opposing an unbroken front to the 
whirlwind swoop of infuriated cavalry. 
Such were the enduring and devoted 
services demanded from the English 
troops, and such they failed not to 
render. Once or twice had temper 
nearly failed them, and the cry ran 
through the ranks, “ Are we never to 
move forward ? Only let us at them!” 
But the word was not yet spoken 
which was to undam the pent-up 
torrent, and bear down with unre- 
lenting vengeance upon the now exult- 
ing columns of the enemy. 

It was six o'clock: the battle had 
continued with unchanged fortune for 
three hours. The French, masters 
of La Haye Sainte, could never ad- 
vance further into our position.— 
They had gained the orchard of Hou- 
goumont, but the chateau was still 
held by the British Guards, although 
its blazing roof and crumbling walls 
made its occupation rather the des- 
perate stand of unflinching valour 
than the maintenance of an important 
position. The smoke which hung 
upon the field rolled in slow and heavy 
masses back upon the French lines, 
and gradually discovered to our view 
the entire of the army. We quickly 
perceived that a change was taking 
place in their position. The troops 
which on their left stretched far 
beyond Hougoumont, were now moved 
nearer to the centre. The attack 
upon the chateau seemed less vigo- 
rously supported, while the oblique 
direction of their right wing, which, 
pivoting upon Planchenoit, opposed a 
face to the Prussians; all denoted a 
change in their order of battle. It 
was now the hour when Napoleon, at 
last convinced that nothing but the 
carnage he could no longer support 
could destroy the unyielding ranks of 
British infantry ; that although Hou- 
goumont had been partially, La Haye 
Sainte completely won; that upon the 
right of the road the farm-houses 
Papelotte and La Haye were nearly 
surrounded by his troops, whieh with 
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any other army must prove the fore- 
runner of defeat : yet still the victory 
was beyond his grasp. The bold stra- 
tagems, whose success the experience 
of a life had proved, were here to be 
found powerless. The decisive ma- 
neeuvre of carrying one important 

oint of the enemy's lines, of turning 
fim upon the flank, or piercing him 
through the centre, were here found 
impracticable. He might launch his 
avalanche of grape-shot, he might 


pour down his crashing columns of 


cavalry, he might send forth the iron 
storm of his brave infantry ; but 
though death in every shape heralded 
their approach, yet still were others 
found to fill the fallen ranks, and feed 
with their heart’s blood the unslaked 
thirst for slaughter. Well might the 

allant leader of this gallant host, as 
fe watched the reckless onslaught of 
the untiring enemy, and looked upon 
the unflinching few who, bearing the 
proud badge of Britain, alone sus- 
tained the fight, well might he exclaim, 
“ Night or Blucher !” 

It was now seven o'clock, when a 
dark mass was seen to form upon the 
heights above the French centre, and 
divide into three gigantic columns, of 
which the right occupied the Brussels 
road. These were the reserves, con- 
sisting of the Old and Young Guards, 
and amounting to twelve thousand— 
the élite of the French army—re- 
served by the Emperor for a great 
coup-de-main. These veterans of a 
hundred battles had been stationed, 
from the beginning of the day, inactive 
spectators of the fight ; their hour was 
now come, and, witha shout of “ Vive 
° Empereur!” which rose trium- 
phantly over the din and crash of 
battle, they began their march.— 
Meanwhile, aides-de-camp galloped 
along the lines, announcing the arrival 
of Grouchy, to reanimate the drooping 
spirits of the men; for, at last, a 
doubt of victory was breaking upon 
the minds of those who never before, 
in the most adverse hour of fortune, 
deemed his star could set that led them 
on to glory. 

“ They are coming: the attack will 
be made on the centre, my lord,” said 
Lord Fitzroy Somerset, as he di- 
rected his glass upon the column. 
Scarcely had he spoken when the 
telescope fell from his hand, as his 
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arm, shattered by a French bullet, fell 
motionless to his side. 

“I see it,” was the cool reply of 
the Duke, as he ordered the guards 
to deploy into line, and lie down 
behind the ridge, which now the 
French artillery had found the range 
of, and were labouring at their guns. 
In front of them the fifty-second, 
seventy-first, and ninety-fifth were 
formed ; the artillery stationed above 
and partiy upon the road, loaded with 
grape, and waited but the word to open. 

It was an awful, a dreadful moment : 
the Prussian cannon thundered on our 
left ; but, so desperate was the French 
resistance, they made but little pro- 
gress: the dark columns of the Guard 
had now commenced the ascent, and 
the artillery ceased their fire as the 
bayonets of the grenadiers showed 
themselves upon the slope. Then 
began that tremendous cheer from 
right to left of our line which those 
who heard never can forget. It was 
the impatient, long-restrained burst of 
unslaked vengeance. With the in- 
stinct which valour teaches, they 
knew the hour of trial was come ; and 
that wild cry flew from rank to rank, 
echoing from the blood-stained walls 
of Hougoumont to the far-off valley 
of La Papelotte. They come! they 
come!” was the ery; and the shout 
of * Vive l’ Empereur !” mingled with 
the outburst of the British line. 

Under an overwhelming shower of 
grape, to which succee ‘ded a charge of 
cavalry of the Imperial Guard, the 
head of Ney’s column fired its volley 
and advanced with the bayonet. The 
British artillery now opened at half 
range, and, although the plunging 
fire scathed and devastated the dark 
ranks of the guards, on they came ; 
Ney himself, on foot, at their head. 
Twice the leading division of that 
gallant column turned completely 
round, as the withering fire wasted 
and consumed them; but they were 
resolved to win. 

Already they gained the crest of 
the hill, and the first line of the 
British were falling back before them. 
The artillery closes up ; the flanking 
fire from the guns upon the road opens 
upon them ; the head of their column 
breaks like a shell; the Duke seizes 


ethe moment, and advances on foot 


towards the ridge. 
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“Up, Guards, and at them,” he 
cried. 

The hour of triumph and vengeance 
had arrived. In a moment the Guards 
were on their feet ; one volley was 
poured in ; the bayonets were brought 
to the charge ; ; they closed upon the 
enemy : then was seen the most dread- 
ful struggle that the history of all war 
can present. Furious with long re- 
strained passsion, the Guards rushed 
upon the leading divisions ; the seventy 
first, and ninety-fifth, and twenty- 
sixth over-lapped them on the flanks. 
Their generals fell thickly on every 
side ; Michel, Jamier, and Mallet are 
killed : Friant lies wounded upon the 
ground ; Ney, his dress pierced and 

ragged with balls, shouts still to ad- 
vance; but the leading files waver ; 
they fall back ; the sup porting division 
thicken ; confusion, panic succeeds : 
the British press down; the cavalry 
come galloping up to their assistance ; 
and, at last, pell-mell, overwhelmed 
and beaten, the French fall back upon 
the Old Guard. This was the decisive 
moment of the day—the Duke closed 
his glass, as he s said,— 

*“ The field is won. Order the 
whole line to advance.” 

On they came, four deep, and pour- 
ed like a torrent from the height. 

“Let the Life-Guards charge them,” 
said the Duke; but every aid-de- 

camp on his staff was wounded, and I 
myself brought the order to Lord 
Uxbr idge. 

Lord Uxbridge had already antici- 
pated his orders, and bore down with 
four regiments of heavy cavalry upon 
the French centre. ‘The Prussian 
artillery thundered upon their flank, 
and at the rear. The British bayonet 
was in their front ; while a panic fear 
spread through their ranks, and the 
ery of « Sauve qui peut!” resounded 
on all sides. In vain Ney, the bravest 
of the brave; in vain Soult, Ber- 
trand, Gourgaud, and Labedoyére, 
burst from the broken disorganised 
mass, and called on them to stand 
fast. <A battalion of the Old Guard, 
with Cambronne at their head, alone 
obeyed the summons: forming into 
square, they stood between the pur- 
suers and their prey, offering them- 
selves a sacrifice to the tarnished 
honour of their arms: to the order to 
surrender, they answered with a cry 
of defiance ; and, as our cavalry, 


flushed and elated with victory, rode 
round their bristling ranks, no 
quailing look, no craven spirit is there. 
The Emperor himself endeavoured to 
repair the disaster; he rode with 
lightning speed hither and thither, 
commanding, ordering, nay, imploring 
too ; but already the night was falling, 
the confusion became each moment 
more inextricable, and the effort was 
a fruitless one. A regiment of the 
Guards, and two batteries were in 
reserve behind Planchenoit: he threw 
them rapidly into position ; but the 
overwhelming impulse of flight drove 
the mass upon them, and they were 
carried away upon the torrent of the 
beaten army. No sooner did the 
Emperor see this his last hope desert 
him, than he dismounted from his 
horse, and, drawing his sword, threw 
himself into a square, which the first 
regiment of chasseurs of the Old 
Guard had formed with a remnant of 
the battalion; Jerome followed him, 
as he called out,— 

“You are right, brother: here 
should perish all who bear the name 
of Bonaparte.” 

The same moment the Prussian 
light artillery rend the ranks asunder, 
and the cavalry charge down upon the 
scattered fragments. A few of his 
staff, who never left him, place the 
Emperor upon a horse and fly through 
the death-dealing artillery and mus- 
ketry. A squadron of the Life- 
Guards, to which I had attached my- 
self, came up at the moment, and, as 
Blucher’s Hussars rode madly here and 
there, where so lately the crowd of 
staff officers had denoted the presence 
of Napoleon, and vented their rage and 
disappointment in curses and cries of 
vengeance. 

Cambronne’s_ battalion stood yet 
unbroken, and seemed to defy every 
attack that was brought against them. 
To the second summons to surrender 
they replied as indignantly as at first ; 
and Vivian’s brigade was ordered to 
charge them. A cloud of British 
horse bore down on every face of the 
devoted square ; but firm as in their 
hour of victory, the heroes of Marengo 
never quailed ; and twice the bravest 
blood of Britain recoiled, baffled and 
dismayed. There was a pause for 
some minutes, and even then, as we 
surveyed our broken and blood-stained 
squadrons, acry of admiration burst 
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from our ranks at the gallant bearing 
of that glorious infantry. Suddenly 
the tramp of approaching cavalry was 
heard ; I turned my head and saw two 
squadrons of the second Life-Guards. 
The officer who led them on was bare- 
headed ; his long dark hair streaming 
wildly behind him and upon his pale 
features, to which not even the head- 
long enthusiasm of battle had lent one 
touch of colour. He rode straight to 
where I was standing, his dark eyes 
fixed upon me with a look so fierce, 
so penetrating, that I could not look 
away; the features, save in this re- 
spect, had all the vacant look of idiocy. 
It was Hammersley. 

* Ha!” he cried at last, “I have 
sought you out the entire day, but in 
vain. It is not yet too late. Give me 
your hand, boy. You once called on 
me to follow you, and | did not re- 
fuse ; I trust you'll do the like by me. 
Is it not so ? 

A terrible perception of his mean- 
ing shot through my mind as I clasped 
his clay cold hand in mine, and for a 
moment I did not speak. 

“ I hoped for better than this,” said 
he bitterly, and as a glance of wither- 
ing scorn flashed from his eye. “I 
did trust that he who was preferred 
before me was at least not a coward.” 

As the word fell from his lips I 
nearly leaped from my saddle, and 
mechanically raised my sabre to cleave 
him on the spot. 

“ Then follow me,” shouted he, 
pointing with his sword to the listening 
ranks before us. . 

* Come on,” said I, with a voice 
hoarse with passion, while, burying my 
spurs in my horse's flanks, | sprang 
on a full length before him, and bore 
down upon the enemy. A loud shout, 
a deafening volley, the agonising cry 
of the wounded and the dying, were 
all I heard, as my horse, rearing 
madly upwards, plunged twice into 
the air, and then fell dead upon the 
earth, crushing me beneath his cum- 
brous weight, lifeless and insensible. 

* + * * * * 

The day was breaking; the cold, 
gray light of morning was strugging 
through the misty darkness, when I 
once more recovered my conscious- 
ness. There are moments in life when 
memory can so suddenly conjure up 
the whole past before us, that there 
is scarcely time for a doubt, ere the 
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disputed reality is palpable to our 
senses. Such was this tome. One 
hurried glance upon the wide, bleak 
plain before me, and every circum- 
stance of the battle-field was present 
to my recollection. The dismounted 
guns, the broken waggons, the heaps 
of dead or dying, the straggling parties 
who on foot or horseback traversed 
the field, and the dark litters which 
carried the wounded, all betokened 
the sad evidences of the preceding 
day's battle. 

Close around me where I lay the 
ground was marked with the bodies 
of our cavalry, intermixed with the 
soldiers of the Old Guard ; the broad 
brow and stalwart chest of the Saxon 
lay bleaching beside the bronzed and 
bearded warrior of Gaul, while the 
torn-up ground attested the despera- 
tion of that struggle which closed the 
day. 

As my eye ranged over this har- 
rowing spectacle, a dreadful anxiety 
shot through me as I asked myself 
whose had been the victory. A cer- 
tain confused impression of flight and 
of pursuit remained in my mind ; but, 
at the moment, the circumstances of 
my own position in the early part of 
the day increased the difficulty of re- 
flection, and left me in a state of 
intense and agonizing uncertainty.— 
Although not wounded, I had been 
so crushed by my fall that it was not 
without pain I got upon my legs. I 
soon perceived that the spot around 
me had not yet been visited by those 
vultures of the battle-field who strip 
alike the dead and dying. The dis- 
tance of the place from where the 
great conflict of the battle had occurred 
was probably the reason ; and now as 
the straggling sunbeams fell upon the 
earth, I could trace the helmet of the 
Enniskilleners, or the tall bear-skin of 
the Scotch Greys, lying in thick con- 
fusion, where the steel cuirass and 
long sword of the French dragoons 
showed the fight had been the hottest. 
As I turned my eyes hither and thither 
I could see no living thing near me. 
In every attitude of struggling agony 
they lay around, some buried beneath 
their horses, some bathed in blood, 
some, with clenched hands and darting 
eye-balls, seemed struggling even in 
death ; but all was still; not a word, 
not a sigh, not a groan was there. 
I was turning to leave the spot, and, 
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uncertain which way to direct my 
steps, looked once more around me, 
when my glance rested upon the pale 
and marble features of one who even 
in that moment of doubt and difficulty 
there was no mistaking. His coat 
torn wildly open was grasped in either 
hand ; while his breast was shattered 
with balls, and bathed in gore.— 
Gashed and mutilated as he lay, yet 
still the features wore no trace of suf- 
fering ; cold, pale, motionless, but 
with the tranquil look of sleep. His 
eye-lids were closed, and his half- 


CHAPTER CXXI. 


Once more I would entreat my 
reader’s indulgence for the prolixity 
of a narrative, which has grown 
beneath my hands to a length I had 
never intended. This shall, however, 
be the last time for either the offence 
or the apology. My story is now soon 
concluded. 

After wandering about for some 
time, uncertain which way to take, I 
at length reached the Charleroi road, 
now blocked by carriages and waggons, 
conveying the wounded towards Brus- 
sels. Here I learnt, for the first 
time, that we had gained the battle, 
and heard of the total annihilation of 
the French army, and the downfal of 
the Emperor. On arriving at the 
farm-house of Mont St. Jean I found 
a number of officers, whose wounds 
prevented their accompanying the 
army in its forward movement. One 
of them with whom I was slightly 
acquainted, informed me that General 
Dashwood had spent the greater part 
of the night upon the field in search 
of me, and that my servant, Mike, 
was in a state of distraction at my 
absence, that bordered on insanity. 
While he was speaking, a burst of 
laughter and the tones of a well-re- 
membered voice behind, attracted my 
attention. 

“Made a very good thing of it, 
upon my life. A dressing-case—not 
gold, you know, but silver gilt—a 
dozen knives, with blood-stoned handles 
and a little coffee-pot, with the im- 
perial arms—not to speak of three 
hundred Naps in a green silk purse— 
Lord! it reminds me of the Peninsula. 
Do you know, those Prussians are 
mere barbarians—haven’t a notion of 


parted lips seemed still to quiver in 
life. I knelt down beside him ; I took 
his hand in mine; I bent over and 
whispered his name ; I placed my hand 
upon his heart, where even still the 
life-blood was warm :— but he was 
dead. Poor Hammersley! His was 
a gallant soul ; and, as I looked upon 
his blood-stained corpse, my tears fell 
fast and hot upon his brow to think 
how far I had myself been the cause 
of a life blighted in its hope, and a 
death like his. 
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civilized war. Bless your heart, my 
fellows in the legion would have ran- 
sacked the whole coach from the boot 
to the sword case, in half the time 
they took to cut down the coachman.” 

“The major! as I live,” said I. 
«© How goes it, major ?” 

«Eh, Charley, when did you turn 
up? Delighted to see you. They 
told me you were badly wounded, or 
killed, or something of that kind ; but 
I should have paid the little debt to 
your executors all the same.” 

« All the same, no doubt, major ; 
but where, in heaven’s name, did you 
fall upon that mine of pillage you have 
just been talking of ?” 

“In the Emperor's carriage, to be 
sure, boy. While the Duke was 
watching all day the advance of Ney’s 
columns, and keeping an anxious look 
out for the Prussians, I sat in a 
window in this old farm-house, and 
never took my eye off the garden at 
Planchenoit. I saw the imperial car- 
riage there in the. morning—it was 
there also at noon—and they never 
put the horses to it till past seven in 
the evening. The roads were very 
heavy, and the crowd was great. I 
judged the pace couldn’t be a fast 
one ; and with four of the Ennis- 
killeners, I charged it like a man.— 
The Prussians, however, had the 
start of us; and, if they hadn't 
thought, from my seat on horseback 
and my general appearance, that I 
was Lord Uxbridge, I should have 
got but a younger son’s_ portion. 
However, I got in first, filled my 
pockets with a few little souvenirs of 
the Emperor, and then laying my 
hands upon what was readiest, go 
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out in time to escape being shot ; for 
two of Blucher’s hussars, thinking I 
must be the Emperor, fired at me 
through the window.” 

** What an escape you had!” 

“ Hadn't I though? Fortunate, 
too, my Enniskilleners saw the whole 
think ; for I intend to make the cir- 
cumstance the ground of an applica- 
tion for a pension. Hark ye, Charley, 
don’t say any thing about the coffee- 
pot and the knives: the Duke, you 
know, has strange notions of his own 
on these matters. But isn't that your 
fellow fighting his way yonder ?” 

* Tare-an’-ages, don't howld me— 
that’s himself—devil a one else.” 

This exclamation came from Mickey 
Free, who, with his dress torn and 
dishevelled, his eyes bloodshot and 
strained, was upsetting and elbowing 
all before him, as he made his way 
towards me through the crowd. 

«Take that fellow to the guard- 
house. Lay hold of him, serjeant. 
Knock him down. Who is the scoun- 
drel ?” 

Such were the greetings he met with 
on every side. Regardless of every 
thing and every body, he burst his 
way through the dense mass. 

“ Oh, murther! oh, Mary! oh, 
Moses! Is he safe here after all ?” 

The poor fellow could say no more, 
but burst into a torrent of tears. A 
roar of laughter around him soon 
however turned the current of his 
emotions ; when dashing the scalding 
drops from his eye-lids, he glared 
fiercely like a tiger on every side. 

“ Ye're laughing at me, are ye ?” 
cried he, “ bekase I love the hand that 
fed me, and the master that stood to 
me. But let us see now which of us 
two has the stoutest heart ; you, with 
your grin on you, or myself with the 
salt tears on my face.” 

As he spoke, he sprang upon them 
like a madman, striking right and left 
at every thing before him. Down they 
went beneath his blows, levelled with 
the united strength of energy and pas- 
sion, till at length, rushing upon him in 
numbers, he was overpowered, and 
thrown to the ground. It was with 
some difficulty I accomplished his 
rescue; for his enemies felt by no 
means assured how far his amicable 
propensities for the future could be 
relied upon ; and, indeed, Mike him- 
self ‘had a most constitutional apathy 
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to binding himself by any pledge.— 
With some persuasion, however, I 
reconciled all parties; and, having by 
the kindness of~a brother officer pro- 
vided myself with a couple of troo; 
horses, I mounted, and set out for 
Brussels, followed by Mickey, who 
had effectually cured his auditory 
of any tendency to laughter at his 
cost. 

As I rode up to the Bellevue, I saw 
Sir George Dashwood in the window. 
He was speaking to the ambassador, 
Lord Clancarty; but the moment he 
caught my eye, hurried down to meet 
me. 

“ Charley, safe—safe, my boy.— 
Now am I really happy. The glorious 
day had been one of sorrow to me 
for the rest of my life, had any thing 
happened to you. Come up with me 
at once; I have more than one friend 
here who longs to thank you. ” 

So saying, he hurried me along ; 
and, before I could well remember 
where I was, introduced me to a 
number of persons in the saloon. 

** Ah, very happy to know you, sir,” 
said Lord Clancarty; “ perhaps we 
had better walk this way. My friend 
Dashwood has explained to me the 
very pressing reasons there are for 
this step ; and I, for my part, see no 
objection.” 

‘© What, in heaven’s name, can he 
mean!’ thought I, as he stopped 
short, expecting me to say something, 
while in utter confusion, I smiled, 
simpered, and muttered some flat 
nothings. 

« Love and war, sir,” resumed the 
ambassador, “ very admirable asso- 
ciates, and you certainly have con- 
trived to couple them most closely 
together. A long attachment I be- 
lieve.” 

« Yes, sir, a very long attachment,” 
stammered I, not knowing which of 
us was about to become insane. 

«* A very charming person indeed ; 
I have seen the lady,” replied his lord- 
ship, as he opened the door of a small 
room, and beckoned me to follow.— 
The table was covered with paper and 
materials for writing ; but before I 
had time to ask for any explanation of 
this unaccountable mystery, he added, 
* Oh, I was forgetting, this must be 
witnessed: wait one moment.” 

With these words he left the room, 
while J, amazed and thunder-struck, 
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vacillating between fear and hope, 
trembling lest the delusive glimmering 
of happiness should give way at every 
moment, and yet totally unable to ex- 
plain by any possible supposition how 
fortune could so far have favoured me. 

While yet I stood hesitating and 
uncertain, the door opened, and the 
senhora entered. She looked a little 
pale, though not less beautiful than 
ever ; and her features wore a slight 
trace of seriousness, which rather 
heightened than took from the cha- 
racter of her loveliness. 

*‘ T heard you had come, chevalier,” 
said she, “ and so I ran down to shake 
hands with you: we may not meet 
again for some time.” 

* How so, senhora? you are not 
going to leave us, I trust.” 

“Then you have not seen Fred.— 
Oh, I forgot, you know nothing of 
our plans.” 

“ Here we are at last,” said the 
ambassador, as he came in, followed 
by Sir George, Power, and two other 
officers. Ah, ma belle, how fortu- 
nate to find you here! I assure you, 
it is a matter of no small difficulty to 
get people together at such a time as 
this.” 

“ Charley, my dear friend,” cried 
Power, “I scarcely hoped to have 
had a shake hand with you ere I 
left.” 

“Do, Fred, tell me what all this 
means? I am in a perfect maze of 
doubt and difficulty, and cannot com- 
prehend a word I hear about me.” 

* Faith, my boy, I have little time 
for explanation. The man who was 
at Waterloo yesterday, is to be mar- 
ried to-morrow, and to sail for India 
in a week, has work enough upon his 
hands.” 

« Colonel Power, you will please to 
put your signature here,” said Lord 
Clancarty, addressing himself to me. 

“If you would allow me,” said 
Fred, “I had rather represent my- 
self.” 

“Ts not this the colonel, then? 
Why, confound it, I have been wishing 
him joy the last quarter of an hour.” 

A burst of laughter from the whole 
party, in which it was pretty evident 
I took no part, followed this announce- 
ment. 

“ And so you are not Colonel 
Power? Not going to be married 
either ?” 
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I stammered out something, while 
overwhelmed with confusion, I stooped 
down to sign the paper. Scarcely had 
I done so, when a renewed burst of 
laughter broke from the party. 

“ Nothing but blunders upon my 
soul,” said the ambassador, as he 
handed the paper from one to another. 

What was my confusion to discover 
that, instead of Charles O’ Malley, I had 
written the name, Lucy Dashwood? I 
could bear no more. The laughing 
and raillery of my friends came upon 
my wounded and irritated feelings like 
the most poignant sarcasm. I seized 
my cap, and rushed from the room. 
Desirous of escaping from all that 
knew me, anxious to bury my agitated 
and distracted thoughts in solitude and 
quiet, I opened the first door before 
me, and, seeing it an empty and unoc- 
cupied room, threw myselfupon a sofa, 
and buried my head within my hands. 
Oh! how often had the phantom of 
happiness passed within my reach, but 
still glided from my grasp! How often 
had I beheld the goal I aimed at, as it 
were before me, and the next moment 
all the bleak reality of my evil fortune 
was louring around me! 

“Oh, Luey! Lucy!” I exclaimed 
aloud, “but for you and a few words 
carelessly spoken, and I had never trod 
that path of ambition whose end has 
been the wreck of all my happiness, 
But for you, I had never loved so 
fondly: I had never filled my mind with 
one image which, excluding every other 
thought, leaves no pleasure but in it 
alone. Yes, Lucy, but for you and I 
should have gone tranquilly down the 
stream of life, without aught of grief 
or care, save such as the passing chances 
of mortality are inseparable from: 
loved, perhaps, and cared for by some 
one who would have deemed it no dis- 
grace to have linked her fortune to my 
own. But for you, andI had never 
been 9 

* A soldier, you would say,” whis- 
pered a soft voice, as a light hand 
gently touched my shoulder. “I had 
come,” continued she, “to thank you 
for a service no gratitude can repay,— 
my father’s life; but, truly, I did not 
think to hear the words you have 
spoken ; nor, having heard them, can 
I feel their justice. No, Mr. O’ Malley, 
deeply grateful as I am to you for the 
service you once rendered myself, 
bound as I am by every tie of thank. 
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fulness, by the greater one to my father, 
yet do I feel that in the impulse I have 
given to your life, if so be that to me 
you owe it, I have done more to repay 
my debt to you, than by all the friend- 
ship, all the esteem I owe you; if, in- 
deed, by my means you became a so!- 
dier—if my few and random words 
raised within your breast that fire of 
ambition which has been your beacon- 
light to honour and to glory, then am 
I indeed proud.” 

* Alas! alas! Luecy—Miss Dash- 
wood, I would say—forgive me if I 
know not the very words I utter. How 
has my career fulfilled the promise 
that gave it birth? For you, and you 
only—to gain your - affection, to win 
your heart—I became a soldier: hard- 
ship, danger, even death itself, were 
courted by me, supported by the one 
thought, that you had cared for or had 
pitied me; and now, and now ‘8 

“ And now,” said she, while her 
eyes beamed upon me with a very 
flood of tenderness, “ is it nothing that 
in my woman's heart I have glowed 
with pride at triumphs I could read, 
but dared not share in? Is it nothing 
that you have lent to my hours of so- 
litude and of musing the fervour of 
that career, the maddening enthusiasm 
of that glorious path my sex denied 
me? 1 have followed you in my 
thoughts across the burning plains of 
the Peninsula, through the long hours 
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of the march in the dreary nights, even 
to the battle-field. I have thought of 
you; I have dreamed of you; I have 
prayed for you.” 

* Alas! Lucy, but not loved me.” 

The very words, as [ spoke them, 
sank with a despairing cadence upon 
my heart. Her hand, which had fallen 
upon mine, trembled violently: I 
pressed my lips upon it, but she moved 
itnot. I dared to look up: her head 
was turned away, but her heaving bo- 
som betrayed her emotion. 

“No, no, Lucy,” cried I passion- 
ately, “I will not deceive myself; I 
ask for more than you can give me. 
Farewell!” 

Now, and for thelast time, I pressed 
her hand once more to my lips; my 
hot tears fell fast upon it. I turned to 
go, and threw one last look upon her. 
Our eyes met—I cannot say what it 
was—but in a moment the whole cur- 
rent of my thoughts were changed ; 
her looks were bent upon me, beaming 
softness and affection, her hand gently 
pressed my own, and her lips murmured 
my name. 

The door burst open at this moment, 
and Sir George Dashwood appeared. 
Lucy turned one fleeting look upon her 
father, and fell fainting into my arms. 

“‘God bless you, my boy,” said the 
old general, as he hurriedly wiped a 
tear from his eye, “ I am now indeed 
a happy father.” 


CHAPTER CXXII,—CONCLUSION. 


* . * . * 
Tue sun had set about half an bour: 
already were the dusky shadows blend- 
ing with the faint twilight, as on a 
lovely July evening we entered the 
little village of Portumna—we, I say— 
for Lucy was beside me. For the 
last few miles of the way I had spoken 
littlke—thoughts of the many times I 
had travelled that same road, in how 
many moods, occupied my mind ; and 
although we flew rapidly along, some 
well-known face would every now and 
then present itself, and I had but time 
for the recognition ere we were past. 
Arousing myself from my reverie, I 

“was pointing out to Lucy certain well- 
known spots in the landscape, and di- 
recting her attention to places, with 
the names of which she had been for 
some time familiar, when suddenly a 


loud shout rent the air, and the next 
moment the carriage was surrounded 
by hundreds of country people, some of 
whom brandished blazing pine torches 
—others carried rude banners in their 
hands ; but all testified the most fer- 
vent joy as they made us welcome. 
The horses were speedily unharnessed, 
and their places occupied by a crowd 
of every age and sex, who hurried us 
along through the straggling street of 
the village, now a perfect blaze of bon- 
fires. 

Mounds of turf, bog-fir, and tar- 
barrels, sent up their ruddy blaze; 
while hundreds of wild but happy faces 
flitted around and through then— 
now dancing merrily in chorus—now 
plunging madly into the midst of the 
fire, and scattering the red embers on 
every side. Pipers were there too, 
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mounted upon cars; turf-kishes, even 
the very roof-tops rang out their merry 
notes ; the ensigns of the little fishing- 
craft waved in the breeze, and seemed 
to feel the general joy around them, 
while over the door of the village inn 
stood abrilliantly-lighted transparency, 
representing the head of the O' Malleys 
holding a very scantily-robed young 
lady by the tips of the fingers; but 
whether this damsel was intended to 
represent the genius of the west, or 
my wife, I did not venture to inquire. 

If the welcome were rude, assuredly 
it was a hearty one. Kind wishes and 
blessings poured in on every side, and 
even our own happiness took a brighter 
colouring from the beaming looks 
around us. The scene was wild: the 
lurid glare of the red torch-light, the 
frantic gestures, the maddening shouts, 
the forked flames rising amidst the dark 
shadows of the little hamlet, had some- 
thing strange and almost unearthly in 
their effect; but Lucy showed no 
touch of fear: itis true she grasped 
my hand a little closer, but her fair 
cheek glowed with pleasure, and her 
eye brightened as she looked, and, as 
the rich light fell upon her beauteous 
features, how many a blessing, heart- 
felt and deep, how many a word of 
fervent praise was spoken. 

« Ah! then, the Lord be good to you; 
it’s yourself has the darling blue eyes. 
Look at them, Mary ; ain't they like the 
blossoms on a peacock’s tail?—-Musha, 
may sorrow never put a crease in that 
beautiful cheek ! the saints watch over 
you! for your mouth is like a moss 
rose. Be good to her, yer honour, for 
she’s araal gem: divil fear you, Mr. 
Charles, but you'd have a beauty.” 

We wended our way slowly, the 
crowd ever thickening around us, until 
we reached the market-place. Here the 
procession came to a stand, and I could 
perceive by certain efforts around me 
that some endeavour was making to 
enforce silence. 

«* Whisht, there ; hould your prate; 
be still, Paddy. Taar-an’-ages, Molly 
Blake, don’t be holding me that way ; 
let us hear his reverence: put him up 
on the barrel: haven't you got a chair 
for the priest? Run, and bring a 
table out of Mat Haley's Here, 
father—here, your reverence ;—take 
care, will you?—you'll have the holy 
man in the blaze !” 

By this time I could perceive that 
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my worthy old friend, Father Rush, 
was in the midst of the mob, with 
what appeared to be a written oration, 
as long as the tail of akite, between his 
hands. 

* Be aisy, there, ye savages,—who’s 
tearing the back of my neck ?—howld 
me up straight—steady, now—hem !” 
“Take the laste taste in life to wet 
your lips, your riverence,” said a 
kind voice, while at the same moment 
a smoking tumbler of what seemed to 
be punch, appeared on the heads of the 
crowd. 

“ Thank ye, Judy,” said the father, 
as he drained the cup. “ Howld the 
light up higher; I can’t read my 
speech ; there now ; be quiet, will ye? 
Here goes. Peter, stand to me now 
and give me the word.” 

This admonition was addressed to a 
figure on a barrel behind the priest, 
who, as well as the imperfect light 
would permit me to desery, was the 
coadjutor of the parish, Peter Nolan. 
Silence being perfectly established, 
Father Rush began. 


** When Mars, the god of war on high, 
Of battles first did think, 
He girt his sword upon his thigh, 
And— 
* And, what is’t, Peter 2?” 
** And mixed a drop of drink.” 


«* And mixed a drop of drink,” quoth 
Father Rush, with great emphasis; 
when scarcely were the words spoken 
than a loud shout of laughter showed 
him his mistake, and he overturned 
upon the luckless curate the full vial 
of his wrath. 

‘* Whatis it you mean, Father Peter? 
I'm ashamed of you; faith it’s maybe 
yourself, not Mars, you are speaking 
of.” 

The roar of merriment around pre- 
vented me from hearing what passed ; 
but I could see by Peter’s gestures— 
for it was too dark to see his face— 
that he was expressing deep sorrow for 
the mistake. After a little time, order 
was again established, and Father Rush 
resumed—. 

‘** But love drove battles from his head; 

And sick of wounds and scars, 


To Venus bright he knelt, and said— 
And said— 


« And said,—what the blazes did he 


say ?” 


**T'll make you Mrs. Mars,” 
22 
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shouted Peter, loud enough to be 
heard. 

Bad luck, to you, Peter Nolan, it's 
yoursilf's the ruin of me this blessed 
night. Here have I come four miles 
with my speech in my pocket, per im- 
bres et ignes.” Here the crowd blessed 
themselves devoutly.—“ Ay, just so; 
and he spoilt it for me entirely.” At 
the earnest entreaty, however, of the 
crowd, Father Rush, with renewed 
caution to his unhappy prompter, again 
returned to the charge. 

** Thus love compelled the god to yield, 

And seek for purer joys ; 

He laid aside his helm and shield, 

And took—took—took— 


* And took to corduroys,” 


cried Father Nolan. 

Thistime, however, the good priest’s 

tience could endure no more, and he 
Tevelled a blow at his luckless colleague 
which, missing its aim, lost him his own 
balance, and brought him down from 
his eminence upon the heads of the 
mob. 

Scarcely had I recovered the per- 
fect convulsion of laughter into which 
this scene had thrown me, when the 
broad brim of Father Nolan's hat ap- 
peared at the window of the carriage. 
Before I had time to address him, he 
took it reverently from his head, dis- 
elosing in the act the ever-memorable 
features of Master Frank Webber ! 

“ What! Eh!—can it be ?” said I. 

“It is surely not—” said Lucy, he- 
sitating at the name. 

“Your aunt, Miss Judy Macan. 
No more than the Rev. Peter Nolan, 
I assure you; though, I confess, it 
has cost me much more to personate 
the latter character than the former, 
and the reward by no means so tempt- 
ing.” 

Here poor Lucy blushed deeply at 
the remembrance of the scene alluded 
‘to; and, anxious to turn the conver- 
sation, [ asked by what stratagem he 
succeeded to the functions of the 
worthy Peter? 

« At the cost of twelve tumblers of 
the strongest punch ever brewed at 
the O'Malley arms. The good father 
gave in only ten minutes before the 
oration began ; and I had barely time 
to change my dress and mount the 
barrel, without a moment’s prepara- 
tion.” 

The procession once more resumed 
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its march, and hurried along through 
the town ; we soon reached the avenue. 
Here fresh prep:rations for welcoming 
us had also been made ; but regardless 
of blazing tar-barrels and burning logs, 
the reckless crowd pressed madly on, 
their wild cheers waking the echoes as 
they went. We soon reached the 
house: with a courtesy which even 
the humblest and poorest native of this 
country is never devoid of, the prepa- 
rations of noise and festivity had not 
extended to the precincts of the dwell- 
ing. With a tact which those of higher 
birth and older blood might be proud 
of, they limited the excesses of their 
reckless and careless merriment to their 
own village ; sothat, as we approached 
the terrace, all was peaceful, still, and 
uiet. 

I lifted Lucy from the carriage, and, 
passing my arm around, was assisting 
her to mount the steps, when a Lright 
gleam of moonlight burst forth, and lit 
up the whole scene. It was, indeed, 
an impressive one: among the assem- 
bled hundreds there who stood hare- 
headed, beneath the cold moonlight, 
not a word was now spoken ; not a 
whisper stirred. I turned from the 
lawn, where the tall beech trees were 
throwing their gigantic shadows, to 
where the river, peering at intervals 
through the foliage, was flowing on its 
silvery track, plashing amid the tall 
flaggers that lined its banks; all 
were familiar, all were dear to me 
from childhood. How doubly were 
they so now! I lifted up my eyes 
towards the door, and what was my 
surprise at the object before them! 
Seated on a large chair was an old man, 
whose white hair, flowing in straggling 
masses upon his neck and shoulders, 
stirred with the night air; his hands 
rested upon his knees, and his eyes 
turned slightly upwards, seemed to 
seek for some one he found it difficult 
to recognise. Changed as he was by 
time, heavily as years had done their 
work upon him, the stern features 
were not to be mistaken; but, as I 
looked, he called out, in a voice whose 
unshaken firmness seemed to defy the 
touch of time,— 

« Charley O' Malley! come here, my 
boy. Bring her to me, till I bless you 
both. I’ve done you much wrong ; 
but you'll forgive an old man who 
never asked as much from any other 
living. Come here, Lucy: I may call 
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ou so. Come here, my children. I 

foe tried to live on to see this day, 
when the head of an old house comes 
back with honour, with fame, and with 
fortune, to dwell amidst his own peo- 
ple in the old home of his fathers. 

The old man bent above us, his 
white hair falling upon the fair locks 
of her who knelt beside him, and 
pressed his cold and quivering hand 
within her own. 

“ Yes, Lucy,” said I, as I led her 
within the house, “ this is home.” 

Here now ends my story. The pa- 
tient reader who has followed me so 
far, deserves at my hands that I should 
not trespass upon his kindness one 
moment beyond the necessity: if, how- 
ever, any lurking interest may remain 
for some of those who have accompa- 
nied me through this my history, it 

may be as well that I should say a few 
words further, ere they disappear for 
ever. 

Power went to India, immediately 
after his marriage, distinguished him- 
self repeatedly in the Burmese war, 
and finally rose to a high command, 
which hé this moment holds with ho- 
nour to himself and advantage to his 
country. 

O’Shaughnessy, on half-pay, wanders 
about the Continent; passing his sum- 
mers on the Rhine, his winters at Flo- 
rence or Geneva. Known to and by 
everybody, his interest in the service 
keeps him au courant to every change 
and regulation, rendering him an inva- 
luable companion to all to whom an 
army list is inaccessible. He is the 
same good fellow he ever was, and adds 
to his many excellent qualities the ad- 
ditional one of being the only man 
who can make a bull in French! 

Monsoon, the major, when last I 
saw him, was standing on the pier at 
Calais, endeavouring, with acheap tele- 
scope, to make out the Dover cliffs, from 
a nearer prospect of which certain little 
family circumstances might possibly de- 
bar him. He recognised me in a mo- 
ment, and held out his hand, while his 
eye twinkled with his ancient drollery. 

“Charley, my son, how goes it? 
delighted to see you. What a pity I 
did not meet you yesterday! Had a 
little dinner at Crillon’s. Harding, 
Vivian, and a few others; they all 
wished for you, ‘pon my life they did.” 

Civil, certainly, thought I, as I have 
not the honour to be known to them. 
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* You areat Meurice’s,” resumed he; 
“avery good house, but give you bad 
wine if they don’t know you: they 
know me,” added he in a whisper : 
“never try any tricks upon me. I'll 
just drop in upon you at six.” 

“It is most unfortunate, major, I 
can't have the pleasure you speak of ; 
we start in half an hour.” 

« Never mind, Charley, never mind, 
another time. By the bye, now I 
think of it: don't youremember some- 
thing of a ten-pound note you owe 
me ? 

‘© As well as I remember, major, 
the circumstance was reversed: you 
are the debtor.” 

“ Upon my life you are right: how 
droll! No matter, let me have the 
ten, and I'll give you a check for the 
whole.” 

The major thrust his tongue into 
his cheek as he spoke, gave another 
leer, pocketed the note, and sauntered 
down the pier, muttering something to 
himself about King David and green- 
horns ; but how they were connected 
I could not precisely overhear. 

Baby Blake, or Mrs. Sparks, to call 
her by her more fitting appellation, is 
a fine, fat, comely, good- looking, and 
gaudily-dressed woman, going through 
life as happily as need be ; her greatest 
difficulties and her severest trials being 
her ineffectual efforts to convert Sparks 
into something like a man for Galway. 

Last of all, Mickey Free. Mike 
remains attached to our fortune firmly, 
as whenat first he opened his career ; the 
same gay, rollicksome Irishman: mak- 
ing songs, making love, and occasion- 
ally making punch, he spends his days 
and his nights pretty much as he was 
wont to do some thirty years ago. 
He obtains an occasional Jeave of ab- 
sence for a week or so, for what pre- 
cise purpose, or with what exact ob- 
ject, I have never been completely 
able to ascertain. I have heard it as 
true, that avery fascinating companion 
and a most agreeable gentleman fre- 
quentsa certain oyster-housein Dublin, 
called Burton Bindon’s. I have also 
been told of a distinguished foreigner, 
whose black moustache and broken 
English were the admiration of Chel- 
tenham for the last two winters. I 
greatly fear from the high tone of the 
conversation in the former and for the 
taste in continental characters in the 
latter resort, that I could fix upon the 
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individual whose convivial and social 
gifts have won so much of their esteem 
and admiration ; but, were 1 to run on 
thus, I should recur to every character 
of my story, with each and all of 
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whom you have, doubtless, grown well 

wearied: so here, for the last time, and 

with every kind wish, I say—adieu! 
C. O'M. 


L’ENVOI. 


Kryp Frrenps,—It is somewhat unfor- 
tunate that the record of the happiest 
portion of my friend's life, should 

rove the saddest part of my duty as 
fis editor, and for this reason, that it 
brings me to that spot where my ac- 
quaintance with you must close, and 
sounds the hour when I must say— 
good-bye. . 

They, who have never felt the mys- 
terious link that binds the solitary 
scribe in his lonely study, to the circle 
of his readers, can form no adequate 
estimate of what his feelings are, when 
that chain is about to be broken ;— 
they know not how often, in the ficti- 
tious garb of his narrative, he has 
clothed the inmost workings of his 
heart ;—they know not how frequently 
he has spokenaloud his secret thoughts, 
revealing, as though to a dearest friend, 
the springs of his action, the causes of 
his sorrow, the sources of his hope ; 
they cannot believe by what a sympathy 
he is bound to those who bow their 
heads above his pages ;—they do not 
think how the ideal creations of his 
brain are like mutual friends between 
him and the world, through whom he 
is known and felt, and thought of, and 
by whom he reaps in his own heart the 
rich harvest of flattery and kindness 
that are rarely refused to any effort to 
please, however poor—-however humble. 
‘They know not this, nor can they feel 
the hopes, the fears, that stir within 
him, to earn some passing word of 
praise—nor think they, when won, 
what brightness around his humble 
hearth it may be shedding. These are 
the rewards for nights of toil and days 
of thought ;—these are the recom- 
pences which pay the haggard cheek, 
the sunken eye, the racked and tired 
head. These are the stakes for which 
one plays his health, his leisure, and 
his life—yet not regrets the game. 

Nearly three years have now e!apsed, 
since I first made my bow before you. 
How many events have crowded into 
that brief space !—how many things of 


vast moment have occurred? Only 
think that in the last few months you've 
frightened the French! terrified M. 
Thiers !—worried the Chinese !—and 
are, at this very moment, putting the 
Yankees into a “ most uncommon fix !” 
not to mention the minor occupations 
of ousting the Whigs, reinstating the 
Tories, and making O'Connell Lord 
Mayor—and yet, with all these, and a 
thousand other minor cares, you have 
not forgotten your poor friend, the 
Irish Dragoon. Now this was really 
kind of you, and in my heart I thank 
you for it. 

Do not, I entreat you, construe my 
gratitude into any sense of future fa- 
vours—no such thing,—for whatever 
may be my success with you hereafter, 
I am truly deeply grateful for the past. 
Circumstances, into which I need not 
enter, have made me, for some years 
past, a resident in a foreign country, 
and as my lot has thrown me into a 
land where the reputation of writing 
a book is pretty much ona par with 
that of picking a pocket, it may readily 
be conceived with what warm thank- 
fulness I have caught at any little testi- 
monies of your approval, which chance 
may have thrown in my way. 

Like the reduced gentlewoman who, 
compelled by poverty to cry fresh eggs 
through the streets, added after every 
call—* I hope nobody hears me ;” so 
I, finding it convenient, for a not very 
dissimilar reason, to write books, keep 
my authorship as quietly to myself as 
need be, and comfort me with the assu- 
rance that nobody knows me. 

A word now to my critics. Never 
had any man more reason to be satis- 
fied with that class than myself ;—as 
if you knew and cared for the tempera- 
ment of the man you were reviewing ; 
as if you were aware of the fact, that 
it was at any moment in your power, 
by a single article of severe censure, to 
have extinguished in him for ever, all 
effort, all ambition for success, you 
have mercifully extended to him the 
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mildest treatment, and meted out even 
your disparagement, with a careful 
measure. 

While I have studied your advice 
with attention, and read your criti- 
cisms with care, I confess I have 
trembled more than once before your 
more palpable praise; for I thought 
you might be hoaxing me. 

Now and then, to be sure, I have 
been accused of impressing real indi- 
viduals, and compelling them to serve 
in my book; that this reproach was 
unjust, they who know me can best 
vouch for, while I myself can honestly 
aver, that I never took a portrait with- 
out the consent of the sitter. 

Others again have fallen foul of me, 
for treating of things, places, and 
people, with which I had no opportunity 
of becoming personally acquainted. 
Thus one of my critics has showed 
that I could not have been a Trinity 
College man ; and another has denied 
my military matriculation. Now, 
although both my Latin and my 
learning are on the peace establish- 
ment, and if examined in the move- 
ments for cavalry, it is perfectly pos- 
sible I should be cautioned, yet as 
I have both a degree and a commis- 
sion I might have been spared this 
reproach. 

** Of course,” says Father Malachi 
Brennan, who leans over my shoulder 
while I write, “ of course, you ought 
to know all about these things as well 
as the Duke of Wellington or Marshal 
Soult himself. ‘ Unpr peryvatTur 
MILES. Ain't you in the Derry mi- 
litia?’” I hope the Latin and the 
translation will satisfy every objection.” 

While, then, I have nothing but 
thankfulness in my heart respecting 
the entire press of my own country, I 
have a small grudge to complain of, 
with my friends of the far west ; and, 
as this is a season of complaint against 
the Yankees, “why shouldn’t I roll 
my tub also?” <A certain New York 
paper, called the Sunday Times, has 
thought fit for some time past to fill 
its columns with a story of the Penin- 
sular war, announcing it as “ by the 
author of Charles O'Malley.” Heaven 


knows that injured individual has sins 
enough of his own to answer for, 
without fathering a whole foundling 
hospital of American balderdash ; but 
this kidnapping spirit of brother 
Jonathan would seem to be the fashion 
of the day. Not content with cap- 
turing Macleod, who unhappily ven- 
tured within his frontier, he must 
come over to Ireland and lay hands on 
Harry Lorrequer. Thus, difficulties 
are thickening every day. When they 
dispose of the colonel—then comes 
the boundary question: after that 
there is Grogan’s affair—then me.— 
They may liberate Macleod*—they 
may abandon the state of Maine ; but 
what recompense can be made to me 
for this foul attack on my literary 
character? It has been suggested to 
me from the Foreign Office that the 
editor might be hanged. I confess I 
should like this; but after all, it 
would be poor satisfaction for the 
injury done me. Meanwhile, as 
Macleod has the pas of me, I'll wait 
patiently and think the matter over. 

It was my intention, before taking 
leave of you, to have apologized sepa- 
rately for many blunders in my book ; 
but the errors of the press are too 
palpable to be attributed to me. I 
have written letters withont end, 
begged, prayed, and entreated that 
more care might be bestowed ; but 
somehow, after all, they have orept in 
in spite of me. Indeed, latterly, I 
began to think I found out the secret 
of it. My publisher, excellent man, 
has a kind of pride about printing in 
Ireland, and he thinks the blunders, 
like the green cover to the volume, 
give the thing a national look. I 
think it was a countryman of mine 
of whom the story is told, that apolo- 
gized for his spelling by the badness 
of his pen. This excuse, a little ex- 
tended, may explain away anacron- 
isms, and if it won't, I am sorry for 
it, for I have no other. 

Here, then, I conclude: I must 
say adieu! Yet can I not do so before 
I again assure you that if perchance I[ 
may have lightened an hour of your 
solitude, you, my kind friends, have 





* Ihave just read that Macleod and Grogan have been liberated. May I indulge 
a hope that my case will engage the sympathies of the world during the Christmas 


holydays, 


H. I 
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made happy whole weeks and days of 
mine ; and if happily I have called up 
a passing smile upon your lip, your 
favour has spoken joy and gladness to 
many a heart around my board. Is 
it, then, strange that I should be 
grateful for the past—be sorrowful 
for the present ? 

To one and all, then, a happy 
Christmas ; and if, before the new 
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year, you have not forgotten me, I 
shall be delighted to have your com- 
pany at 
OUR MESS. 

Meanwhile, believe me most re- 

spectfully and faithfully yours, 
Harry LorreQuer. 

Brussels, November, 1841. 
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Tue season here is now fast approach- 
ing to a close: each day witnesses 
some departure, and the “ yellow pa- 
per” is in every one’s hand. This 
yellow paper is that on which the days 
and hours of the starting of the steam- 
ers for Limerick are printed, and it 
may very appropriately be called the 
Kilkee Almanack, for no movements 
are made without consulting it. It is 
curious to hear the comparing of notes 
between prudent heads of families, 
about departing and arriving, times and 
tides, winds and weather. Many of 
our friends have left, and our day for 
bidding adieu to the Atlantic is fixed. 
This break-up is very sad: there is 
something so melancholy in the disper- 
sion of a little society, who have been 
living together in the enjoyment of 
mutual pleasures, and the interchange 
of mutual friendship and kind offices. 
The word “ farewell” is hard to pro- 
nounce, even when addressed to a 
comparatively indifferent object. I 
— agree with Lady Northampton, 
that 


“Parting is ill to bear—even when we 
leave 
Some town or city on a distant shore ; 
The heart flies back a moment’s space 
to grieve, 
And sighs to hear the knell of ‘never 
more !’” 


We went the other day to pay a se- 


cond visit to the natural bridges at 
Ross, and could not avoid being greatly 
struck by the difference in the same 
place, under different circumstances. 
Our former expedition there was in 
rain and storm—the last beneath a 
splendid sky and brilliant sunshine. 
At the side of the road, over the first 
hill we ascended, a clear stream ran 
bubbling along, dancing and sparkling 
over every stone and impediment. A 
girl was beetling linen in this stream ; 
and it was beautiful, at each stroke, to 
see the water dashing off in showers of 
diamond drops, and forming a glitter- 
ing star in the bright sunshine. 

The tract of boggy land that had 
looked so dark and dreary before, now 
wore a completely different aspect. 
With respect to bogs, you must know 
[hold a doctrine of my own, namely, 
that they are by no means the gloomy, 
unprepossessing objects usually sup- 
posed. Without any very inveterate 
disposition to find “good in every 
thing,” or predetermination to be 
pleased, I really think that person must 
be considerably prejudiced, who can- 
not see much beauty, and many things 
to admire in abog. First, its colour ; 
that fine, rich, dark, Vandyke brown, 
that forms so beautiful a back-ground, 
and throws out so well the figures seen 
azainst it. Ido not know many bet- 
ter subjects for a painting, or one 
more rich in variety of colouring, 
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grouping, or interest, than a bog in a 
state of active cultivation. The dark 
turf clamps, with the figures moving 
about among them—men with their 
straw hats, and white shirt sleeves— 
women in their picturesque variety 
of costume—here a red_ kerchief, 
or blue or green dress, patches of 
bright colouring on the brown back- 
ground, that would rejoice the heart 
of an artist; with a shaygy donkey or 
two, waiting patiently until their pan- 
niers are load-d, or a horse and car ; 
a wreath of blue smoke, rising slowly 
against a dark turf clamp,—a bright 
jet of flame betraying the cause, while 
grouped round the fire, a picturesque 
party are either discussing the os 
toes just cooked upon it, or else lazily 
smoking their pipes. Imagine ail 
these figures, in vivid and distinct re- 
lief, against the fine brown of the turf, 
and a line of blue mountain beyond, 
the tender azure of whose changeful 
hues, melting away into the clouds, 
contrasts well with the bold, rich, 
pronounced colour of the middle tints ; 
and you will have a picture of no mean 
attraction. 

Another to me very characteristic 
feature in a bog is the exceeding clear- 
ness and brightness of the water seer 
in it, which always gives me the idea 
of possessing the same superiority over 
other water that looking-glass has over 
other glass. How peculiar is the effect 
on a bright day of these glittering 
$)ots, shining out from the deep red- 
dish brown around them like splashes 
of molten silver!—how sharply and 
vividly distinct is the reflection of 
every object on their smooth surface ! 
-~each rush, and wild-flower, and 
every tiny blade of grass, the passing 
clouds, and al] the ever-changing 
varieties of that bright heaven, to 
which, morally as well as physically, 
we so seldom lift our grovelling eyes. 

The immense quantity of boz-wood 
that is found in this neighbourhood is 
extraordinary, and shows how exten- 
sive must have been the forests here 
in by-gone years. It is said that three 
generations of trees can be distinctly 
traced in these bogs. This bog-wood 
is used for fuel, and truly delightful is 
the fire it produces, especially the fir 
and pine trees, with their most brilliant 
blaze and fragrant smell. Almost 
every cabin about here has its stock 


of bog-wood piled up beside the turf- 


rick in the little yard, holding out a 
checring prosp ect for the long dark 
evenings of winter. It is called “ the 
poor man’s candle ;” and no palace 
could boast of a brighter illumination 
than it creates. I never remember 
enjoying any thing more than a drive 
through this thickly populated country 
one dark night. The inside of every 
exbin we passed was brilliantly lit up 
by the blazing bog-wood, and. the 
moving figures within, the furniture 
of the house, utensils of fishing or 
labour, shining plates and dishes on 
the dresser, all were distinctly visible 
in the clear peculiar light. The in- 
teresting succession of homely interiors 
presenting themselves one after another 
was like a living moving gallery of 
Gerard Dows or Schalkens. 

In the “ Statistical Account of Ire- 
land” are the following particulars 
respecting bog-timber :— 

‘““The manner of finding these trees 
in the bogs of this neighbourhood (Kil- 
rush) is remarkably curious. Early in 
the morning, before the dew evaporates, 
a man with a long small sharp spear, 
called in Irish tharagher or bog auger; 
goes into the bog; and as the dew never 
lies on the part over the trees, he can 
ascertain their position and length, and 
easily tind out whether they are sound 
or rotten If sound, he marks with a 
spade the spot where they lie, and at 
his leisure proceeds to extricate them 
from their bed, which is undoubtedly a 
laborious and oftentimes a very difficult 
process, 

**A bog-fir tree (we learn from the 
same work) was found measuring, at 
the thickest end, thirty-eight inches in 
diameter, and at upwards of sixty-eight 
fect from that part, thirty-one inches— 
and was sold for £14 19s. 6d. It was 
very fine sound timber, and produced to 
the purchaser, or rather saved him in 
the expense of building his house, up- 
wards of thirty-six pounds.” 

I saw at Kilrush House a great 
curiosity that was dug up in a bog in 
the neighbourhood—an antique two- 
edged sword. It was shaped like a 
dagger, and very heavy at bottom, so 
as to enable it to inflict a desperate 
blow. At the same time I was shown 
a curious creature preserved in spirits, 
a species of newt, discovered I believe 
in a quarry, which had found its way 
to Kilrush in spite of St. Patrick. 
It had very little feet, and a. long, 
snake-like body, curiously marked and 
speckled, 
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The odour of the turf on the western 
coast of Ireland is so strong, owing to 
the vast tracts of bog, that I have 
been told by sea-faring people they 
can “smell the west” as they approach 
it, for miles out at sea. 

We were struck as we drove along 
by the extreme richness of the crops, 
which the people were only now 
gathering in—the harvest being late 
here. ‘“ How delightful,” said the 
dear companion who shared my side 
of the jaunting-car, “how delightful 
is it to witness such abundance! The 
Hand that fills all things living with 
plenteousness is, indeed, opened wide 
this year. 

A’ stout young peasant with a spade 
on his shoulder walked beside us as 
we slowly ascended a hill, and gave us 
some information respecting the coun- 
try. He was very handsome, with a 
fine athletic figure, a bright intelligent 
eye, and cheeks on which, indeed, 


——*“ glanced the lightsome blood 
In healthy merriment.” 


I never saw a more vigorous speci- 
men of activity and energy, both 
mental and bodily; a complete per- 
sonification of the “mens sana in 
corpore sano.” Abernethy’s advice 
to his hypochondriac patient came into 
my mind as I looked at this stalwart 
young man. 

* And what,” said the invalid to the 
eccentric doctor, after a long enumera- 
tion of his grievous complaints, « what, 
sir, shall I live upon ?’ 

“ Six-pence a day—and earn it,” 
was the gruff reply. 

This injunction would be rather a 
puzzling one to many. I fear sundry 
fine gentlemen and ladies would be on 
lamentably short commons if they had 
to depend on their own exertions for 
even sixpence a day ! 

« There goes a Bantry recruit—and 
a very pretty one, too!” exclaimed 
our dos-d-dos on the jaunting-car, as 
a girl in a scarlet cloak tripped across 
the road and sprang lightly over a low 
fence that divided it from the fields. 
But perhaps you do not know what a 
«‘ Bantry recruit” means, so I must 
tell you. 

At the memorable time when the 
French ships appeared outside Bantry 
Bay there was, of course, a great 
alarm caused by their approach. The 
country people struck out a plan to 
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intimidate the enemy, and a very 
effective one it proved. The costume 
of the women in those parts comprises, 
as an indispensable essential, a scarlet 
cloak ;—and the proposition was, to 
assemble all the damsels that could 
be collected together, and marshal 
them on the heights around the bay. 
It was done, and the French s¢ oldiers 
beheld with dismay this formidable 
array of scarlet, the wearers whereof 
(how much we sometimes gain by 
being seen at a distance!) appeared 
to them “ good men and true.” What 
this supposed body of soldiery may 
have done towards scaring away the 
foe I know not; but I am always 
glad to circulate any story in favour 
of a scarlet cloak, one of the most 
picturesque adjuncts to a landscape 
either in nature or on canvas. 

An interesting little party on a 
common car passed us not far from 
Ross. A girl was seated on it with 
her blue mantle covering her shoulders 
and a scarlet kerchief thrown over her 
head ; and behind her, perched on the 
shaft, was a wild-looking youth, who 
acted as charioteer. Stretched at full 
length in the car, with his head on the 
girl's lap, lay a man, his face con- 
cealed by a handkerchief thrown over 
it to protect him from the noonday 
sun. His wasted form, and the thin 
white hands lying languidly by his 
side, proclaimed the poor fellow to 
be an invalid; and judging from the 
tender anxious looks bent on him by 
the young woman, as she adjusted 
carefully from time to time the ker- 
chief over his face, or strove to save 
him from the jolting of the car, he 
must have been her husband or 
brother. 

I fancied I could read at a glance 
the history of this youthful pair. The 
poor sufferer has been evidently, from 
his wasted appearance, a long time ill ; 
and many are the remedies that have 
been tried with him in vain. Now, 
as a last resource, the little party are 
bending their way to the next town 
on a pilgrimage of hope and affection 
to some doctor, the fame of whose 
skill has reached their lowly cabin ; 
and in the young woman’s bosom, 
securely lodged beneath the folds of 
her handkerchief, is the hard-earned 
pound note, the fruit of many a toil- 
some day's work and many a cheer- 
fully endured privation. 
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It is pleasant to meet little rustic 
groups on their way to and from a 
market town, where they have been 
making their humble purchases, or 
disposing of the fruits of their industry. 
Here is a woman carrying in a roll of 
home-made linen for sale, and there 
a young couple bringing out a pig 
on which many hopes are founded 
to stock their new cabin and help to 
pay the rent. A smart new hat may 
often be seen on the head of the pur- 
chaser as he travels along the road, 
wrapped up still in the same white 
paper that covered it in the shop ;— 
and a pleasant sight it is sometimes to 
see a young man coming out from 
town with a cradle slung at his back, 
looking conscious and proud, and, 
withal, somewhat shy in the midst 
of his happiness. Who could avoid 
following him with their thoughts, and 
anticipating the little scene that awaits 
him on arriving at home, and the joy 
at seeing the tiny treasure of the new 
made parents deposited in its wicker 
bed ? 

A sad object is sometimes the coffin 
borne along under the bright smiling 
skies, while the green fields are bloom- 
ing around, whose verdure can never 
again rejoice the heart or reward the 
toils of him for whom that last recep- 
tacle is intended. It is not so pleasant 
a task to enter into the feelings of the 
pale man who walks beside the car, or 
to realise the scene that awaits him— 
but we must weep with those who 
weep as well as rejoice with the happy ; 
and it is profitable to look forward to 
the close of this transitory life, when 
we ourselves must become in our turn 
tenants of the narrow house. 

The natural bridges wore now, in- 
deed, a different aspect from that which 
they presented on the wild stormy day 
when we last saw them ;—no one would 
have recognised the comparatively tame 
quiet scene to bethe same. We walked 
about the cliffs and over the rocky 
passes that we had seen the barefooted 
boy climbing with such risk and diffi- 
culty then; and we got down into a 
beautiful little cavern under one of 
the bridges. The floor of this cavern 
was paved with muscles, sea-urchins, 
and other shell-fish ; and in the centre 
was a fine clear natural bath hollowed 
out in the rock, the water in which 
looked most cool, transparent, and in- 
viting. The light came down into 
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this cavern through a slit or cleft in 
the rock overhead, above which a 
bright patch of blue sky was visible. 
After leaving the cavern we went 
down by a steep grassy slope to the 
edge of a creek, where the water was 
very still and dark, under the shadow 
of a large promontory of rock. We 
remained here some time, and were 
greatly amused in watching the shoals 
of sprats that abounded init. They 
came up to the surface in myriads, 
pursued by the large eels at the 
bottom; and sometimes, when hard 
pressed by the enemy, # sprat would 
suddenly dart high out of the water, 
glancing in the sunshine like a jet of 
glittering silver. 

The canoes, loaded with fish, had 
just come into the little bay when 
we were leaving Ross, and we stopped 
to admire the animated and interesting 
scene that ensued. Men, women and 
children were busily employed; the 
former drawing up the canoes on 
shore, the latter unloading them of 
their scaly cargo. Soon the ledges 
of rock were covered in all directions 
with piles of fish, and groups of women 
were seated about among them, sharp- 
ening their long knives against the 
stone, and commencing the work of 
slitting and preparing them for drying. 
Baskets were lying scattered around 
on all sides, and | canoes in various 
attitudes—men bringing up oars, nets, 
&e.—boys helping to draw in and 
carry away the canoes—young girls 
with baskets of fish at their backs 
clambering up the rocky path ;—all 
busily engaged in the same work. 

We were very much amused by 
seeing a large canoe brought up by 
two men; they carried it reversed 
on their heads, so that their four legs 
alone were visible, the sides of the 
canoe hiding every thing else. This 
gave the moving mass exactly the 
effect of a huge slug-like animal slowly 
mounting the winding path, and its 
appearance was very singular. 

As we passed through the village of 
Ross, we observed behind one of the 
cabins a young man and a girl dancing 
a jig together most merrily. Two or 
three boys and girls were looking on, 
and one of the latter was singing the 
tune. This is no uncommon sight in 
Ireland. I have often seen a man 
alone, or two girls, dancing away on 
the road-side from meye gajety of 
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heart and exuberance of spirits, with- 
out the slightest coquetry or vanity 
mingling in the amusement. 

We heard the other day the descrip- 
tion of a visit paid by a gentleman to 
a sort of prison or bridewell in Dublin 
where persons found intoxicated in the 
streets were confined for twenty-four 
hours without food. He went in ex- 
pecting to find a set of exhausted 
wretches sunk in gloom and sullenness 
from their long fast. But a different 
scene met his view—for there he 
beheld, instead, an animated group 
of curious lookers-on, who were 
crowding eagerly round some object 
in the middie, which object proved to 
be a ragged man vigorously dancing a 
hornpipe ! 

The visitor waited until at last 
the dance triumphantly ended with a 
flourishing caper, amidst the applause 
of the by-standers. 

* You seem very merry, my friend,” 
he then said. 


“Is it merry, your honour? and 
why not? What good will fretting 
do me?” 


* And what brought you here ?” 

“ Why, then, sir, just out of a 
frolic, nothing else. 
with a glass too much, and they put 
me in here to repent and grow cool.” 

When the gentleman was leaving 
the place, his eye was caught by some- 
thing chalked in large characters over 
the door:—going up to it he read 
these words inscribed by some light- 
hearted wag :— 

« Total Abstinence Society. Num- 
ber admitted this day, thirty-seven.” 

How buoyant are the spirits that 
neither hunger nor privation can sub- 
due !—who can make a jest even of 
their misfortunes ! 

Apropos of abstinence and temper- 
ance societies, I must tell you of a re- 
partee made by an inveterate anti-tee- 
totaller to a physician who was endea- 
vouring to convince him of the evils 
of his habits. 

*‘ You are ruining your constitution,” 
said the doctor; “already you have 
actually drank the coats of your sto- 
mach away.” 

“ Have I then so, doctor ?” replied 
the man; “why, then, I'll begin at 
the waistcoats now, and the never I'll 
stop till I have them drank away too.” 

Our return home by the Marine 


Parade, and passing by the temporary 
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chapel there, reminds me of my pro- 
mise to give you some account of the 
latter, which I shall now fulfil. 

Seven years ago the place of divine 
worship for this crowded watering- 
place, was the little church of Kilfiera, 
upwards of two miles from the village. 
The distance was an inconvenient one, 
especially as few conveyances were t» 
be had; and were it not a painful 
sight, it would have been amusing to 

see the devices resorted to, every Sun- 
day, for getting to church. All the 
jaunting-cars in the place were of 
course in requisition ; and even com- 
mon cars, with boards across, or 
feather-beds placed in them, were by no 
means disdained by those who wished 
to reach their destination dry-shod. 
These conveyances moved slowly ; and 
as they not unfrequently had two turns 
to make, in order to accommodate the 
number of applicants fur seats, the 
procession generally started at an early 
hour. Many a poor tired horse, worn 
out with the week’s hard work, was 
thus robbed of his Sabbath rest, and 
made to drag an unusually heavy load. 
The church was as inconvenient as the 
way to it; being damp and unwhole- 
some, and quite unequal to the accom- 
modation of those who wished to at- 
tend it. 

While these things were so, an indi- 
vidual, who had at heart the glory of 
God and the welfare of man, came to 
spend the season at Kilkee. This gen- 
tleman no sooner saw the above evils, 
than he immediately set about devising 
means to remedy them. The shells of 
two houses, still unroofed, were stand- 
ing on the Marine Parade. These he 
took from the builder on lease for five 
years, and immediately commenced 
finishing and fitting them up inside as 
a place of worship. The work went 
on vigorously—from day-break until 
sunset, the active individual alluded 
to was on the spot himself, urging on 
the tradesmen, and superintending 
their labours. A gallery was erected, 
and soon the pulpit, reading-desk, and 
benches, appeared in their proper 
places. A small sum of money to- 
wards defraying the expenses was ob- 
tained from the ecclesiastical commis- 
sioners ; the rest was supplied by the 
generous undertaker of the work, who 
was at that time wholly unconnected 
with Kilkee. 

The first Sunday that this commos 
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dious house of worship was opened to 
the public was quite an era in the 
watering-place. It was filled to an 
overflow ; and never was there a more 
attentive congregation, or one which 
showed more sincerely that the advan- 
tage of being able to attend divine 
worship without difficulty was appre- 
ciated as it deserved. 

The benevolent cause of this benefit 
occupied, with his family, a bench 
near the communion table. You may 
imagine what his feelings must have 
been, when he looked round at the 
assembled crowds ;—when the strains 
of the hymn resounded for the first 
time within that house of prayer ;— 
and when the pious and eloquent man 
who filled the pulpit invoked a fervent 
blessing on him and his—the zealous 
servant of God, who had given such a 
proof of regard to his Master’s cause. 

For five years that temporary cha- 
pel continued to be crowded with over- 
flowing congregations; and _ then, 
when the lease was expired, it was 
taken for two years more, pending the 
erection of a new church capable of 
accommodating six hundred persons. 
During the whole of these seven long 
years, its pulpit never wanted able and 
excellent ministers; and the congre- 
gations assembled there from various 
quarters, bore away to their distant 
homes—where perhaps were not the 
same spiritual advantages, -—- many 
precious fruits of the instruction re- 
ceived within its walls. I could record 
more than one instance of everlasting 
benefit thus derived, but that they in- 
volve circumstances on which I do not 
feel privileged to intrude, and must 
therefore be silent. 

The same individual who fitted up 
the temporary chapel has established a 
free lending library of religious and 
instructive books for the use of the 
visitors, It is on the same plan as 
one at Harrogate, which was _pre- 
sented to the public there by a philan- 
thropic lady residing, I believe, at 
Knaresborough. 

Monday.—There is a great deal of 
romantic and historical interest con- 
nected with Kilrush. Scattery in it- 
self alone, with its abbeys, churches, 
round tower, and the thousand and 
one tales and legends therewith asso- 
ciated, is enough to shed a halo round 
a whole neighbourhood ; but Kilrush, 
without any borrowed interest, has 
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abundance of its own; and after stu- 
dying its history, and storing the 
mind with the events of which it was 
once the scene, a ramble about the 
environs is very enjoyable. 

The distance between Kilkee and 
Kilrush is eight miles. The view 
from the last hill, before descending 
into the town, is very extensive and 
fine. The Shannon, with the ships in 
sail or at anchor, and the steamer 
smoking at the pier; Scattery and 
the other islands ; Kilrush House and 
the surrounding woods, now rich with 
the many-coloured hues of autumn; 
the town clustering round the grace- 
ful church tower ; and the numerous 
handsome buildings rising in all direc- 
tions—the workhouse, fever-hospital, 
chapel, a factory for Limerick lace, 
where hundreds of young girls are 
usefully employed, and the school- 
house, a very pretty building, sur- 
rounded by flowers and evergreens. 
The waving outline of the Kerry 
mountains forms a bold back-ground 
to the picture. 

It is delightfnl to trace the effects 
of a generous and resident proprietor 
in every thing about Kilrush and its 
environs. The neat comfortable cot- 
tages and farm-houses, with their little 
gardens and trim hedge-rows,—the 
air of propriety and increasing im- 
provement that pervades the humblest 
dwellings. A little way outside one 
of the entrance gates to Kilrush House 
is a cottage built for a gardener’s 
house, which would rejoice your Eng- 
lish eyes. It is the only 6ne of the 
kind I know of in Ireland; resem- 
bling those exquisitely picturesque cot- 
tages that beautify Cheshire, and con- 
stitute the charm of the Saxon vil- 
lages. The graceful porch, and walls 
intersected with stripes of black wood ; 
the ornamented thatch, red_ brick 
chimneys, diamond casements, gable 
euds,—the wood-work outside them of 
carved oak painted black, with spiral 
ornaments ; the pretty garden and 
smooth grass-plot, inclosed by haw- 
thorn hedges. The interior of the 
cottage corresponds with the outside ; 
English-looking raftered ceilings, pan- 
nelled doors, and window-seat “ con- 
trived a double debt to pay” of stool 
and cup-board. Across the river 
which flows through the grounds is a 
bridge constructed by the same ac- 
complished amateur architect whe 
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planned this pretty and unique cot- 
tage. 

Not far from the bridge is a curious 
tree, a sweet chestnut, said to be up- 
wards of two hundred years old. It 
was used as a target in exercising 
troops during the times of the rebel- 
lion. This venerable tree has the 
additional interest of being a fine sub- 
ject for the pencil ; it is quite a study. 

The principal well at Kilrush is 
called “* Tubber na Dhana’—the well 
of the Danes, because they all drank 
out of it. That there is a fascination 
in the spring we learn from the “ Sta- 
tistical Account,” which informs us 
that popular tradition declares “ those 
who once taste its water always wish 
to live ever after at Kilrush. 

A curious fact is given by the same 
authority; — namely, that it was 
remarked by an officer quartered in 
Kilrush, who had been in Trinidad, 
that the cut of the boatmen’s coats 
here resembled the Spaniards; and 
that those worn by the sailors on the 
Shannon were exactly the same as 
those in use on the Spanish coast of 
South America. Traces of an original 
Milesian colony have been also ob- 
served here, as well as of intercourse 
with Spanish traders, in the eyes, 
complexion, customs, and characters 
of the inhabitants. 

A stranger cannot avoid being on 
the look-out for these “ traces” when 
visiting Kilrush, especially in the mar- 
ket-place,—which, by the way, is a 
very amusing and bustling scene. I 
never saw any where such a quantity 
of apples exposed for sale as are some- 
times here; the piles of rosy fruit 
heaped up, with the groups of buyers 
and sellers round them, have a very 
pretty effect. A market-place in any 
country is most amusing,—so full of 
excitement, and so illustrative of the 
characters, habits, and costume of the 
people. To obtain, indeed, any com- 
petent insight into the latter we must 


‘‘range the murmuring market. 
place, and view 
The motley groups that faithful Teniers 
drew. 


There is a very pretty headland, 
with a very pretty name, near Kil- 
rush — Islevaroo. ‘ What’s in a 
name?” you will say. Not much per- 


haps ; and yet, when I heard this soft 
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and musical appellation, I imagined 
the place it designed must necessarily 
correspond therewith,—which ima- 
ginings were amply realised. Islevaroo 
(I write the word as it is pronounced) 
signifies the “ Rock of Delay;” the 
current beneath it being so strong 
that ships are delayed in consequence. 
A gentleman told me that he has fre- 
quently seen a vessel for an hour en- 
deavouring to round the headland, 
and making little or no way. 

It is in contemplation to make a 
carriage-drive along the grassy slopes 
of Islevaroo, round by the water's 
edge. A delightful one it will be, 
commanding a fine panoramic view— 
Tarbert light-house, Glin, Scattery, 
Kilrush, the broad Shannon extending 
right and left, and the ships passing 
underneath round the headland. 

Apropos of drives, one of the pret- 
tiest in this neighbourhood is to the 
village of Knock, ten or twelve miles 
from Kilrush. The road winds along 
the shore for some distance, and passes 
near a wood called Carhudota wood. 
Carhudota signifies sunny bank,” 
and it certainly is not in this case a 
misnomer. Farther on is a curious 
grave-yard ; the slabs covering the 
tombs rising one above another in 
ledges round a ruined church, the 
walls and gable ends of which alone 
are standing. It is said that a priest 
was murdered near this in the olden 
time. 

The view from this spot is very 
fine. The river—one arm extending 
towards Limerick, the other to Clan- 
derlough Bay; Tarbert light-house, 
white and pillar -like, standing out 
boldly from the back-ground ; the 
beautiful shores of Glin opposite, and 
the dark turf-boats and white sails of 
the shipping on the river glancing in 
the sunshine. 

This fair prospect continues all 
along the road until the latter descends 
a hill and taking a sweep by some wild 
looking cottages, enters a wood. No- 
thing can be more charming than the 
drive through this wood skirting the 
river; the branches of the trees in 
many places dipping into the waves, 
and their roots laved by the tide. On 
the left are divers little shady paths 
winding away under the trees, looking 
most inviting’ to explore and lose one- 
self in,—grassy banks, rich in the season 
with violets, primroses, and the golden 
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furze ; and here and there among the 
verdure rise beautiful masses of gray 
rock. 

The village of Knock is composed 
of pretty rural cottages, having wood- 
bine, ivy, and flowering creepers twin- 
ing over their walls and porches ; and 
gardens full of flowers and shrubs 
around them. On the right is a pier, 
with skiffs and turf-boats lying about. 
The roads are bordered with neat 
hedge-rows, and every thing seems to 
increase in cultivation and improve- 
ment as you approach the demesne of 
Kilmore. 

Vermont, October 20th.— We bade 
adieu yesterday to the shores of the 
Atlantic. Nothing could surpass the 
bustle and confusion when we reached 
the pier at Kilrush, where the two 
rival steamers, the Garryowen and 
Dover Castle (between which there is 
at this moment a fierce opposition), 
were drawn up and smoking alongside 
of each other. Every jaunting-car 
as it descended the hill bearing its 
freight towards the pier, was eagerly 
beset by the emissaries of each vessel, 
and the occupants severally accosted 
with “are you for the Garryowen?” 
* Are you for the Dover?” the ques- 
tioner departing in triumph or else 
crestfallen according to the reply 
given. 

Our party were for the Garryowen, 
and as it lay the farthest from the 
quay, we had to cross the Dover Cas- 
tle to reach it. When we had safely 
overstepped and cleared our way 
through all obstacles—no easy task,— 
we were able to look about at the scene 
of confusion on the pier. Jaunting- 
cars were coming full gallop along the 
quay crowded with eager-looking 
passengers fearful of being late ; men, 
women and children, pushing and 
jostling each other on the pier, some 
brought there by business, others 
attracted by curiosity ; goods of every 
sort piled up for removal, or in the act 
of transition to the steamers : trunks 
bags, barrels, hampers, baskets, boxes, 
to say nothing of the live cargo of 
which we had an infinite variety on 
board—cows, calves, pigs, geese, 
horses, fowls, and some cages filled 
with canary birds. 

The babel of noises was deafening : 
men shouting, hallooing, and thunder- 
ing out orders and counter orders to 
the people employed about the mer- 


chandize ; women screaming and talk- 
ing, or else vociferously urging their 
wares, cakes, apples, and oranges upon 
the passengers; pigs yelling, as only 
pigs can yell; the creaking crane 
swinging backwards and forwards with 
its weighty cargo—a huge barrel, a 
fat pig slung by the middle, or a bag of 
oats or potatoes ; and loud above all 
the din, the unearthly bellowings and 
hissings of the steam engine. The 
noises were at their height when an 
unfortunate horse was put into the 
box to be slung on board the Garry- 
owen. He was in mid air suspended 
over the deck when something went 
wrong with the tackling of the crane ; 
this redoubled the shouting and order- 
ing, and just then the great bell of 
the steamer began to ring. I never 
saw any thing like the agony of terror 
the poor animal was in: he flung him- 
self down on his knees in the box, and 
when it was at last lowered on the 
deck and he was taken out, he was as 
wet as if he had been in the water and 
trembling violently. 

At length we moved off from the 
pier, followed as closely as possible by 
the rival Dover, between which and 
our vessel the race for precedence was 
kept up during the day. The various 
stoppages between Kilrush and Lim- 
erick, to give out and take in goods and 
passengers, are very amusing. They 
often reminded me of Head’s humorous 
description of “exchanges” on board 
the Khine steamer in his inimitable 
“bubbles.” At Glin we had exactly 
a case in point, when a boat came out 
bringing us a huge pig, and departed 
carrying back in its stead a bandbox 
full of smart caps and millinery which 
we had charge of from Kilrush. 

The halt at Tarbert is the longest, 
most important, and most amusing. 
A considerable trade is carried on 
between this place and Limerick. The 
steamer does not approach the quay, 
but a moveable pier in the shape of a 
lighter held at anchor near the shore, 
is unmoored and brought up alongside 
of the steamer when she appears, 
The passengers are crowded together 
on the deck of the lighter ; on it the 
merchandize is piled up, and there is 
a pen for the live stock—pigs, sheep, 
&c. Among the former are often to 
be seen the most striking figures.;— 
wild, picturesque, original, their man- 
ner and costume denoting them to b 
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denizens of the heath and mountain, 
free and uncultivated as their own wild 
hills. As the lighter from ‘Tarbert 
approaches, it is impossible not to sean 
with interest the curious and motley 
group it brings—peasants in all their 
variety of costume; here a broad- 
brimmed straw hat shading a dark 
manly face, a red or yellow handker- 
chief, or white drapery thrown over a 
woman’s head ; and there a party of 
refined fastidious-looking English tra- 
vellers on their way to or from the 
Lakes of Killarney. 

The raft was still at some distance 
when my attention was attracted by 
a pair standing a little isolated from 
the others but as closely as possible to 
each other, near the side. They were 
an elderly gray-headed man and a 
young girl. The latter was a very 
striking figure. She was apparently 
about fifteen, tall and slender, and the 
most wild-looking creature I ever be- 
held, or imagined could be sent forth 
from the mountain fastnesses of 
Kerry. Her long hair streamed un- 
confined over her back and shoulders ; 
her feet were bare and stained with 
travel ; her garments scanty and short, 
and a blue cloak was gathered up be- 
hind her so as to cover a bundle she 
bore on her shoulders. As the lighter 
approached she pushed away the long 
hair that the breeze blew across her 
face, and gazed with intense and wild 
curiosity at the steamer. Her bright 
piercing eyes seemed to dart through 
every part of it; all was apparently 
quite new to her When the lighter 
neared yet more the foaming track of 
our paddle-wheels, she seemed fright- 
ened, and, drawing as close as possible 
to her companion, looked up appeal- 
ingly into his face. What a curious 
contrast that face and his whole appear- 
ance were to hers!—the subdued, 
meek, patient-looking old man, to 
whom nothing was new or marvellous. 
There he stood quietly surveying the 
bustling scene, his hands resting on his 
long staff. 

I saw them afterwards seated to- 
gether on the steps of the paddle-box ; 
the old man with his hat drawn over his 
pale quiet face, and she pressed closely 
to his side, one arm flung over his 
knee, and gazing eagerly about her 
with almost as much wild curiosity as 
before. 

Meanwhile, the pile of goods on the 
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floating quay was rapidly disappearing 
under the vigorous hands of our 
sailors, aided by the owners who assist- 
ed manfully in getting their property 
stowed away in the vessel. The pas- 
sengers had quitted the lighter and 
come on board, and no one remained 
on the former save the friends who had 
accompanied them to see them into the 
steamer and take a last farewell. 

Among the latter I saw a young 
woman go off to the end of the raft, 
after all had left it, seat herself down 
under the shade of a pen, throw her 
blue mantle over her head and weep 
bitterly. Her grief seemed very deep, 
that quiet enduring kind that is not 
easily comforted ; and she wiped away 
every now and then with a corner of 
her apron the tears that kept flowing on 
unceasingly. It was very painful to 
see her. The sight of woe is always 
peculiarly distressing in the midst of 
a busy, bustling, noisy scene, where 
there is nothing to sympathise with it. 
I looked about to ascertain if possible 
the cause of the poor girl’s suffering. 
A young man dressed in a gray frieze 
coat was standing looking over the 
side of the steamer: it might have 
been fancy, but I thought his cheek 
locked puler than it might have been, 
and his lips were compressed. The 
emigrant ships bound for America, 
are now receiving their passengers, and 
many are the sad farewell scenes there- 
with connected ; ; many the 








‘‘ partings, such as press 

The life from out young hearts, and 
choking sighs 

Which ne’er might be repeated.” 


I could not help weaving out a story 
from the circumstances before me. 
Perhaps it was all imagination, and 
yet the young man was certainly one 
not unlikely to draw tears from a mai- 
den’s bright eyes, and regrets from her 
heart. 

Many were the stoppages that took 
place after we left Tarbert, to take up 
or let down pigs and passengers. The 
way of getting up the former from the 
little boats into the steamer is very 
rapid and unceremonious. ‘The smaller 
ones are pulled up very uncourteously 
by the legs and ears, while the large 
heavy fellows are hoisted in by a rope 
tied round their middle ; each and all 
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sure by obstinate and resolute kickings, 
and shrieks that rend the skies. 

The egress and ingress of pas- 
sengers by means of the little boats 
which put out from the shore to meet 
the steamer, are very droll. The 
eager anxiety to get a place in the tiny 
skiffs; the number of rough hands 
stretched out to help the individual up 
or down, as the case may be, the slip- 
pery paddle-box steps; the pushing 
and hustling; while the little boat 
keeps heaving and tossing in the swell 
under the wheel, and the blinding steam 
is blowing into every one’s face, and 
adding to the confusion. At one place 
I saw a man so eager to get down into 
the boat that he did not perceive ano- 
ther behind him who had gotten his 
feet on the skirt of his coat. Down he 
jumped, and the poor coat was thereby 
torn nearly half way up. The owner 
turned and surveyed very composedly 
the accident, when he went and quietly 
seated himself at the stern. The 
coat, I can venture to pronounce 
from the reckless appearance of the 
proprietor, has not the most distant 
prospect of ever getting mended, but 
will doubtless be worn to the very last 
shred in that dilapidated state. 

Owing to our many delays, the 
Dover Castle was fast gaining upon 
us, and in her strenuous efforts to out- 
strip her rival, she was pouring from 
her chimney dense volleys of black 
smoke. This quickened the zeal of 
of our crew. Captain, sailors, engi- 
neers and all, were on the qui vive, 
down to the steward, a spare little man 
carrying a napkin under his arm, who, 
in his ardour for the glory of the ship, 
so far overstepped the bounds of his 
vocation as to seize on a rope and 
commence tugging away at it with all 
the might he could muster. 

The captain soon espied the little 
man’s -ill-employed zeal “I say you 
sir, steward, let go that rope;” he 
cried in a Stentorian voice. The crest- 
fallen hero did instantly what he was 
ordered, and went to take refuge at the 
top of the vessel with the helmsman. 
Here he gave vent to his fears, ex- 
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claiming, while he dolefully gazed at 
the puffing and smoking Dover, “ Ah, 
she'll beat us! she'll surely, surely beat 
us !” 

It was amusing to watch the con- 
temptuous cur! on the handsome, wea- 
ther-beaten features of the gruff old 
seaman. He evidently regarded the 
poor little steward in much the same 
way that a Newfoundland dog would 
an importunate puppy. Without 
deigning to glance towards him he 
said, “ Eh? never fret yourself man. 
If the Dover's catching us is all that 
troubles you, you may rest easy enough ; 
she'll not do that.” 

His prediction was fulfilled, for our 
vessel soon outstripped her pursuer, 
and reached Limerick long before her. 

You are, I know, familiar with the 
scenery along the Shannon. You have 
admired the pretty peaceful town of 
Glin, with the Knight’s Castle in the 
foreground ; Mount Trenchard, Foynes 
Island, Cahircon surrounded by lux- 
uriant woods that fringe the water's 
edge; Castletown looking proudly 
down from its elevated position that 
commands so rich and lovely a view ; 
Mellon ; Cratloe woods stretching away 
over a line of undulating hills, while 
the house near the water’s edge peeps 
out from its woody “nest by the wild 
wave's foam ;” Bunratty and Cratloe 
castles, and fair Carrig-o’-Gunniel ris- 
ing high over all surrounding objects, 
a graceful and picturesque ruin, view 
it from what point you may; Tervoe 
and Cooper Hill rearing their hospita- 
ble roofs from out of the rich and 
venerable woods in which they are em- 
bosomed. You know too the view on 
approaching Limerick ; the coup d’eil 
formed by the bridges, the shipping, 
the crowded quay and cathedral tower ; 
so I need not exhaust your patience 
with description. 

Nothing now then remains for me 
but to wish you a kind farewell, and to 
end with the termination of our voyage 
my “Letters from the Coast of 
Clare.” 

M. F. D. 
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SIR HENRY MARSH, BART. 


President of the College of Physicians ; Physician in Ordinary to the Queen, 
&e. &e. 


Tr has long been the complaint of biographers that the sphere of mere scientific 
life furnishes none of those attractive incidents which kindle a reader’s interest 
in the progress of a statesman’s or a hero’s career. With fascination we trace 
the steps of a Cicero or a Chatham, of a Casar or a Marlborough, from the 
cradle of undis tinguished infancy to the mausoleum that lends pomp and pre- 
eminence to these common debtors of hum: unity. The prelate, too, and the 
judge, have laboured in a field where their achievements might popularly be 
displayed ; where they might cultivate those flowers of rhetoric and fruits of 
eloquence which possess an imperishable virtue still to animate the reader, as 
they once transported the hearer. But how shall the carcer and merits of the 
physician be rendered interesting by detail? His studies are performed, and 
his exploits achie ved in a science whose very terms are unintelligible to the 
uninitiated, and whose principles are not understood even by the learned; and 
yet, of all the liberal professions, there is not one that demands so comprehen- 
sive, and, in many respects, so intimate an acquaintance with universal science 
and philosophy as physic. Every department of nature, every recess of know- 
ledge must be explored to furnish the accomplishments of a physician ;—never- 
theless, so little known are his acquirements, and so little appreciable his merits, 
that he often incurs blame when he most deserves praise, and is often applauded 
for his skill when he feels conscious that he has scarcely exerted his art. In 
most other professions excellence is estimated by success ;—but in physic, the 
greater the physician’s skill, the less apparent is the mental energy he exerts— 
and the more prompt his success, by so much the less obvious is his merit—the 
rapidity of the cure being not infrequently attributed solely to the mildness of 
the disease. Yet, strange to say, the majority of his judges are incompetent to 
pronounce upon him otherwise than by the event; and they can acquit him, 
under failure, only by presumption. Their being, through the fault of educa- 
tion, uniastructed in medical science, leads them oftentimes to impute incom- 
petency to modest and even scientific hesitation—and, consequently, they are too 
prone to interpret unhesitating pretension as an indication of full qualification, 
and to accept self-confidence for the consciousness of skill. Hence it is that 
tact and address are generally conceded in large measure to the successful 
physician, and, though untruly, are popularly reputed to be his best, if not his 
only, recommendatory qualifications. 

The writer of a sketch such as we present to our readers is debarred the 
privileges of the biographer :—if the latter feels restricted by the maxim, “ de 
mortuis nil nisi bonum,” the former feels at least an equal restraint in the very 
opposite consideration—not yet, perhaps, consecrated by maxim—that praise of 
the living is fulsome. He feels, also, that his sketch must necessarily be an 
unfinished performance, 

** dicique beatus 
Ante obitum nemo, supremaque funera debet.” 


The paternal ancestors of Sir Henry Marsh originally resided in Gloucester- 
shire ;—that they were a family of the highest respectability, at even a remote 
period, we may conclude from the fact, that one of them, Francis Marsh, Esq., 
in the latter part of the sixteenth century, married the sister of Sir Thomas 
Aylesbury, Bart., father of the Lady Hyde, Countess of Clarendon, and grand- 
father of Anne, wife of James Duke of York, afterwards King of England. 
The grandson of this Francis Marsh was the well-known Francis Marsh, ‘Arch. 
bishop of Dublin, who was born in 1627, and was the first of the family who 
settled in Ireland. He was made Dean of Connor in 1660—Dean of Armagh 
in 1661—and_ having. been successively elected to the sees of Limerick and 
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Kilmore, was translated to that of Dublin in 1681. He married Mary, daughter 
of the venerable and learned Jeremy Taylor, chaplain to Charles I.,* and died 
in 1693. He was buried in Christ’s Church, Dublin. 

Archbishop Francis Marsh had a numerous issue—one of whom, Jeremy 

Marsh, Dean of Kilmore, married the daughter of Dr. Simon Digby, Bishop of 
Elphin, and descendant of Gerald Fitzgerald, eleventh Earl of Kildare. His 
son, the Rev. Jeremy Marsh, rector of Athenry, and grandfather of the present 
baronet, married Jane, daughter of Patrick French, of Monivea, in the county 
of Galway, Esq. ; from this union sprung the Rev. Robert Marsh, Sir Henry's 
father, who was rector of Killinane,+ in the county of Galway, and who married 
Sophia, daughter of the Rev. William Wolseley, rector of Tullycorbet, in the 
county of Monaghan. 
’ For a particular account of Sir Henry’s maternal ancestry we refer our 
readers to the third part of the sketch of the Molyneux family, in a late number 
of this Magazine: Sir Richard Wolseley, of Mount Arran, in the county of 
Carlow, Bart., grandfather of Sir Henry Marsh’s mother, having married Alice, 
daughter of Dr. Sir Thomas Molyneux, the first medical baronet ever created in 
Ireland, and brother-in-law of the first Viscount Wicklow. 

Sir Henry Marsh, the original of the accompanying portrait, was born in 
the town of Loughrea, in the county of Galway. He lost his mother, a 
peculiarly amiable lady, within his first year ; and at the age of nine was sent 
to a classical school in his native town, as famous at that time for the severity 
of its discipline as for the number of celebrated scholars it produced. 

At the age of twelve he was removed from school, and taken back to Killinane, 
where, for the next three years, his time was occupied—in compliance with his 
father’s wishes—chiefly in training himself for an agricultural life. But this 
destiny was overruled. An apparently trifling incident suddenly turned the 
current of his hopes and wishes into a new channel, and gave a strong and 
permanent bias to the whole tenour of his after life. 

One evening, in the summer of 1806, young Marsh was riding one of his 
father's plough-horses to water, when, at a place where four roads met, he 
observed a gentleman in a gig apparently uncertain which course to pursue. 
The stranger accosted him, inquired the road, and asked many questions relative 
to the most striking localities in the vicinity. Among other objects of interest, 
Marsh pointed out his father's residence, and mentioned that he was the son of 
the Rev. Robert Marsh, its proprietor. In return, he learned that his interro- 
gator was a fellow of Trinity College, Dublin, and the intimate friend of his 
own uncle, the Rev. Digby Marsh, one of the senior fellows and a distinguished 
ornament of the Irish University. 

The stranger, surprised perhaps at seeing the nephew of his friend engaged 
in such rustic occupations, expatiated largely upon the attractions of learning, 
and described, in glowing colours, the honourable distinctions and rewar 
which crown the meritorious exertions of talent and industry in the University. 
They then separated—and young Marsh, having watered his horse, rode home 
pondering on the words of the stranger ;—they had sunk deep into his breast, 
and had there stirred up the latent fire of emulation, and had opened to his 
view bright prospects of future advancement. 

The duties of the farm were now abandoned for the labours of the study— 
all his energies became concentrated upon one object—and so untiring was his 
assiduity, so unflinching his zeal, that in less than twelve months Henry Marsh 
entered Trinity College under his cousin, the present Judge Crampton. 

On the removal of his relative and tutor from College, for the purpose of 


* The watch which that ill-fated monarch gave to Jeremy Taylor, the day before 
his execution, as a memorial of his affection and esteem, is still in the possession of 
the elder branch of Sir Henry Marsh’s family. It is a large gold watch in a pinch- 
beck case, and continues to keep excellent time. 

t The Rev. Robert Marsh was indebted for presentation to the living of Killi- 
nane, to the friendship of the late Marquis of Ganrictrde. From this nobleman 
Sir Henry has derived his Christian name. 
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attending his law terms in London, Marsh was transferred to Dr. Sandes, the 
poe Bishop of Cashel, and graduated as bachelor of arts in 1812. Although 

e obtained honours during his undergraduate course, it does not appear that 
mathematical calculations and classic lore occupied all his time; a considerable 
portion having been devoted to painting, poetry, and light and imaginative 
reading. Upon leaving college, his father was anxious that he should fix upon 
the church as a profession ;—but Marsh, being withheld by conscientious scruples, 
declined entering into holy orders. His refusal, and the religious difficulties upon 
which it was based, was, for a time, a source of regret to his father—and even 
caused a temporary alienation of paternal affection ;—but, if from this period 
he was thrown altogether upon his own resources, he has the honest satisfaction 
of knowing that from that very period he became the architect of his own 
fortunes. 

He now selected the profession of surgery—partly from predilection, and 
va from a wish to proceed as soon as possible to the Peninsula, where he 
hoped, in the capacity of a military surgeon, to acquire an honourable indepen- 
dence. He had already completed the scanty course of instruction then neces- 
sary to procure an army medical appointment, when he was again diverted from 
his course, and; by the advice of his cousin, the late Dr. John Crampton, was 
apprenticed in the year 1814, to the Surgeon-General, the present 
Sir Philip Crampton, Bart. During the succeeding five years, he spent the 
greater portion of his time in the wards of the old Meath Hospital. It was 
here that he first really applied his energies to the study of his profession, and 
laid up the sterling materials of future fame and fortune in the accurate obser- 
vation of disease and in unwearied pathological research. Near the close of the 
ir 1818 he received a wound in dissectiny, by which he lost part of the fore- 

nger of his right hand; and the same deadly distemper that carried off Pro- 
fessor Dease, and deprived us of the talented Shekelton, had nearly proved fatal 
to our friend. In consequence of this accident, he determined on devoting him- 
self to the medical branch of his profession ; and towards the end of the same 
year he graduated in medicine in Trinity College, and also became a licentiate 
of the King and Queen's College of Physicians. 

Having obtained his degrees, he proceeded forthwith to the Continent, where 
he spent nearly two years in close attendance at the most celebrated hospitals, 
but chiefly at that of La Charité, in Paris. During this period he made himself 
master of the brilliant discoveries of Laennec, by which the stethoscope has been 
so usefully applied to the discrimination of diseases of the heart and lungs. He 
returned to Dublin in 1820; and a vacancy having occurred in Dr. Steevens’ 
Hospital, by the death of Dr. Harvey, the late Dr. Crampton was elected in 
his place, and shortly afterwards Dr. Marsh was appointed junior physician to 
that institution. Immediately after this appointment he commenced a course 
of clinical lectures in the hospital, which were resumed during each winter 
session, and which attracted an annually increasing class. To the celebrity 
acquired by these lectures Sir Henry may chiefly attribute his early attraction 
of pe notice, and rapid progress in the favour and confidence of the Irish 
public. 

, In 1820 he became united to the present Lady Marsh, at that time Mrs. 
Arthur, the daughter of Thomas Crowe, of the county Clare, Esq. 
” His son, Henry, the heir to the title, was born the 3d of April, 1821. 

In 1822, Doctors Marsh, Cusack, Wilmot, Graves, and Jacob, established 
the Medical School in Park-street—an institution that has since become the 
nursery of our professors, having given no less than ten to the College of 
Surgeons, one to the University, and one to the College of Physicians—a school 
whose reputation has extended itself not only through Great Britain and Ireland, 
but over Europe and America. 

In this school he lectured upon the principles and practice of medicine, from 
its foundation until he was raised to the chair of physic in the Royal College of 
Surgeons, vacant by the resignation of Dr. Whitley Stokes, in 1827. This 
important professorship he held till the year 1832; when, finding that the 
increase of his other professional engagements was beginning to encroach upon 
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his duties as a lecturer, he resigned his trust—still, however, continuing his 
clinical lectures at Steevens’ Hospital during each winter session. 

Among his public labours we must not omit one act of benevolence which 
will long be remembered with gratitude by the poor—we refer to the establish- 
ment of a dispensary for the diseases of children. This institution, which we 
believe was the first of its kind ever founded in Dublin, was originally situated 
at the back of Sir Henry's own house in Molesworth-street, and was afterwards 
removed to Pitt-street. It owes its origin to the united exertions of Sir H, 
Marsh and Dr. Johnston, the present master of the Lying-in Hospital, by 
whom, conjointly with Dr. Cuming, an eminent physician now resident in 
Armagh, lectures on infantile diseases were annually delivered. 

In 1837 he was appointed physician in ordinary to the Queen in Ireland— 
and in 1839 was created a baronet, by patent bearing date the 13th of March. 

On the death of his cousin, the late Dr. John Crampton, in 1840, Sir Henr 
was appointed senior physician to Dr. Steevens’ Hospital ;—in addition to whic 
his name will be found as consulting physician to several of the metropolitan 
hospitals and dispensaries ; and within the last month, he has been elected presi. 
dent of the King and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland. 

Foremost, pe pot conspicuous in the rank of Sir Henry’s merits, stands his 
rare gift of penetrating observation, guided by sound reason, and an almost un- 
erring judgment. Next to this important qualification we may place his long, 
extensive, and multifarious experience. The latter qualification is easily appre- 
ciable, but the former is difficult, and perhaps incapable, of demonstration, 
Nevertheless, the public have an instinctive faculty of appreciating it;— 
and however obscure and imperceptible be the mode in which they exercise the 
faculty, we must admit them to be seldom mistaken. It is true, that some are 
occasionally led astray by the attractions of novelty, and the lures of empiri- 
cism—but their numbers are comparatively small, and their dereliction seldom 
of long duration. Observation, guided by reason, prudence, and judgment, we 
believe to be the genius of all consummate intellectual attainment, whether 
general or professional ;—like poetry, it is a gift at birth, and is not in the 
endowment of art ; it must be brought to the ie it is not to be found there ; 
it belongs to the individual, and is a part of the man, who will manifest it in his 
vocation, be it whatever it may. In all professions, it is a sine gua non of abso- 
lute perfection ; but in medicine, it is in practical requisition at every stage of 
every case. Destitute of this qualification, the physician, however well edu- 
cated, however scientific, seldom rises to eminence ; he may practise creditably, 
nay, usefully, but he possesses not the talisman of his art. ' 

We believe Sir Henry to be largely endowed with that rare and efficient 
talent, which gives men to see clearly the path of their pursuit ; for we doubt 
if, having once chosen his course, he ever, in a solitary instance, deviated from 
the line of direct progress to the attainment of his bright object, professional 
eminence. His advancement was rapid: and though, at the present day, after 
the lapse of years, the approbation of the public stands deeply rooted in their 
experience of his services, yet those who remember his introduction to practice, 
may recollect the general expression of admiration and surprise at his sudden 
capture of public confidence. 

During the period of Sir Henry's occupancy of the Professor’s chair, in the 
College of Surgeons, his duties, as a lecturer, were performed in a manner cal- 
culated to give additional celebrity to his character as a physician. Perhaps 
the best general criterion we can adopt on the subject is, that his class was 
always large, and sedulously attended ; the attendance of his pupils not consist- 
ing in a formal compliance with stated obligation, but in a general disposition to 
avail themselves of a purchased and highly-valued privilege. Often have we 
ourselves felt, in the professor’s addresses, that force and felicity of description, 
which nothing can inspire but a practical acquaintance with the thing described ; 
and which gives the learner a consciousness’ that he has received solid and ser- 
viceable information, and a just conviction that he is advancing in the acquire- 
ment of professional knowledge. The closing scene of his career in the Col- 
lege of Surgeons, afforded the strongest possible indication of his popularity as 
a teacher. We shall not readily forget the excitement that pervaded all classes 
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of students in medicine, at the announcement, that Sir Henry—at that time 
Dr. Marsh—was about to deliver a series of lectures upon the all-absorbing 
topic of the day—the swiftly-approaching, and justly-dreaded cholera. On 
each evening, long before the usual lecture hour, crowds of pupils, from every 
class and school in Dublin—members of the bar—and even judges on the bench, 
thronged the spacious theatre ; and ere the learned professor took the chair, 
every avenue to the doors was blocked up by masses of eager, but disappointed 
candidates for admission.* 

His early introduction to engrossing practice is, perhaps, a matter of some 
regret—at least, in aliterary point of view. So occupied has been bis time, 
from the period when he first settled as a professional man in Dublin, that he 
could scarcely have found leisure for giving to the world those results of his 
= experience, which, doubtless, would enrich the domain, and enlarge the 
boundaries of medical science. Nevertheless, that he has not been altogether 
a silent actor, the pages of that valuable and highly-esteemed work, the Dublin 
Hospital Reports, amply testify. In them are found his Treatises on the Origin 
and Latent Period of Fever—on Jaundice, and its relation to a peculiar affec- 
tion of the brain—on the Diabetes Mellitus—and on that very interesting and 
important disease of children, which he terms “ Spasm of the Glottis.” These 
treatises are remarkable for originality and practical truth, sound reasoning and 
clearness of style. In the Dublin Journal of Medical Science, also, to which 
he has been an occasional contributor, he has published a very excellent article, 
on a disease not previously described with accuracy, “ Inflammation of the 
Epiglottis.” These, we believe, comprise the principal portion of his literary 
labours that have appeared in print ; and while we cannot help lamenting that 
they have been so few, we feel confident we shall be joined by all, in hoping that 
they are not his last. 

At the bedside of disease—the true field for displaying the qualifications of the 
physician—equally in the wards of the hospital, as in the chambers of the noble— 
Sir Henry is distinguished not only for accurate diagnosis and successful treat- 
ment, but for gentleness, cheerfulness, and sympathizing kindness of manner 
towards his patients. 

In consultation practice—which, for some years, has formed a considerable 
portion of his daily avocations, and than which none can be more unsatisfactory 
to the feelings, or trying to the character of a medical man—urbanity and 
honourable deportment towards his juniors in the profession, forms a prominent 
trait in Sir Henry's character. Indeed, we may safely add, without risking the 
imputation of flattery, that one of the most enviable purposes to which he 
applies his elevated position is, to watch over, and advance the interests of the 
young practitioner, and the zealous student : and wherever he descries retiring 
merit retarded by diffidence, or genius sinking beneath accumulated difficulties, 
he hastens to assure the one, and stretches forth his hand to upraise the other. 
Conscious of the rectitude of his own heart—and relying solely upon the 
resources of his own powerful mind—independent and free as the wild horse on 
his own honourable eseutcheon—he has won his way to the bright goal of pro- 
fessional eminence, without having once belied the emphatic motto of his race— 
“ Nolo servile capistrum.”t 


* The public have latcly enjoyed an opportunity, which we regret has not been 
oftener afforded them, of hearing Sir Henry deliver some highly attractive popular 
lectures, for the benefit of our Zoological Society. The subject he selected, was, 
** The Provisions of Nature for the Preservation of Offspring ;” a subject of much 
importance and great interest ; involving a vast range of created beings, and de- 
manding a most extensive and intimate acquaintance with the animal kingdom. 

¢ The armorial bearing of the Marsh family is a wild horse, with the appro- 
priate motto, Nolo servile capistrum. 
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THE LIFE OF WARREN HASTINGS,* 


PART II, 


Ix contemplating the career of Hastings 
nothing strikes us more than that he 
should have done such great things, 
or, any thing, surrounded, as he almost 
uniformly was, by unhappy circum- 
stances. He was, as he said him- 
self, “throughout life an isolated 
wanderer,” without family connec- 
tions, or any sure party to back him 
at home,—never able to count, for a 
moment on the support of the di- 
rectors, or very sure that his greatest 
services would not be viewed as errors, 
and rewarded with grave rebukes ;— 
nearly certain of the hostility of the go- 
vernment, and, except but a few short 
intervals of rest, always embarrassed 
by an adverse, a timorous, or an im- 
practicable council. ‘lhe services he 
had already rendered to the company, 
might well have gained him their 
fullest confidence. He, as we are 
about to tell, added to these others 
of greater and of vast importance ; 
and yet, less fortunate in all his 
story than Clive, he at no time 
enjoyed that implicit trust and full 
control which fidelity, tried genius, 
and actual services deserved. It was 
only when ‘his administration had for 
ever closed, that the company learned 
rightly to appreciate him ; and thence- 
forward they sought to follow up, 
with scrupulous care, such views as 
were sealed with his approval. 

We return to our narrative, re- 
minding our readers that we left 
Hastings making provision for his 
relatives at home, and _ borrowing 
money to defray his own out-fit. In 
March, 1769, he again sailed for India. 
The voyage was for him unfortunate— 
it gave rise to the only circumstance 
which in the least sullied his private 
character. Among his fellow-pas- 
sengers there was a German going 
out as a portrait-painter to Madras. 
He was, we are told, a person of 

ood family, although reduced. The 
aron Adam Carl Imhoff, for so 
was he called, had with him a 
wife—young, beautiful, accomplished. 
Hastings was attentive to her. He 


was attacked by a dangerous illness, 
and throughout it the lady often 
attended him. An attachment was 
suffered to arise, and Hastings, wooed 
by the husband as well as by the wife, 
was won. The transaction was ma- 
naged in what was called an honour- 
able way. The laws of Protestant Ger- 
many offer such disgraceful facilities for 
divorce that it is at all times easy to 
procure one. The baron and his con- 
sort proceeded to Madras—a suit for 
divorce was instituted in the courts of 
their native Franconia, and on its ter- 
mination the baroness became Mrs. 
Hastings. Mr. Gleig, misled perhaps 
by a respect for the lady, whose ac- 
quaintance he had made, and probably 
by a natural partiality for Hastings, 
says more in their defence than te 
may himself approve of. He observes 
that between the lady and the baron 
there was no conformity of taste or 
disposition—that she had given him 
her hand but not her heart—and 
that she was the wife of one whom 
she never loved. But what are 
these but the ordinary palliatives 
of crime-—the sentimental excuses 
of defendants in crim. con.? They 
all knew that there was a law against 
them above the loose ordinances they 
resorted to; and Hastings well knew 
that the transgression of that law was 
sin. The baron had his consideration ; 
he gave up portrait painting, and 
returned to his country a richer man 
than he had ever hoped to be. 

In sending Hastings to Fort St. 
George, the company were probabl 
influenced by reasons connected wit 
what was still their first object—trade. 
The whole system of their trade there 
was full of abuses and defects, and 
their expectations that Hastings would 
do them service were not deceived. 
On his arrival at Fort St. George he 
engaged with zeal in the affairs of the 
government ; but as second in council, 
the superintendence of the trade es- 
pecially devolved on him. The in- 
vestments from the Carnatic at this 
time were chiefly of manufactured 
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goods—silks and cotton wove in the 
piece, and the cocoon of,the silk-worms, 
or the thread itself wound off. It 
had been the custom to contract for 
the supply with native merchants, 
who, while they imposed on the com- 
pany, had long oppressed that large 
portion of the population engaged in 
these branches of industry. Hastings 
suggested an entire alteration in the 
system. His plans were approved by 
the directors, and were eminently suc- 
cessful, conferring great benefits on 
the natives, and materially improving 
the resources of the company. 

Soon after this Hastings was ap- 
pointed to the far more important 
station of second in council in Bengal, 
with an assurance that he was to have 
the government on the retirement of 
Mr. Cartier. This offered to his talents 
their widest range, and to his ambition 
its highest gratification. It appears 
that Hastings owed this promotion 
partly to the friendship of Mr., after- 
wards Sir Francis Sykes. He writes 
to him just then— 

“ Fort St. George, 30th Jan., 1772. 

* Dear Syxes—lI have not time, as 
= may well imagine, for a long letter, 

ut hope for more leisure in my passage 
to Bengal, and more composed thoughts. 
I am now taking leave of this place, and 
shall embark on the 2d, in the morning. 
Yet I would not lose the first occasion 
to tell you how much joy it has given me 
to learn that I am much indebted to you 
for my late appointment. How sensibly 
I feel the obligation I cannot tell; but 
you are the friend you have always 
professed yourself, and you shall always 
find me your most warm and hearty 
friend. lowe this place in actual 
peace, and likely to continue so for a 
couple of years to come; what will after- 
wards follow God knows It will de- 
pend more on the measures from home 
than on what can be done here. I am 
happy in leaving Mr. Du Pré still in the 
chair. I hope the directors will en- 
courage him to continue in it. His 
abilities are very great, and if equalled 
by any quality, it is by his unwearied 
assiduity and application. 

‘* I have sent you one pipe of Madeira, 
I forget by what ship. You will receive 
another by one of the two next. Old 
wine, and the pipe cased.”—Vol. i., pp. 
173, 174. 

It appears from other letters, that 
he also owed much to the assistance of 
Lord Shelbourne, afterwards Marquis 
of Lansdowne, his school-fellow at 
Westminster; as well as to that of 


Laurence Sullivan, a man of great 
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influence in the company at the time. 
In a long letter to Sullivan, he takes a 
farewell glance of affairs at Fort St. 
George ; and with a master-hand 
refers to the nabob of Arcot—a name 
afterwards so familiar in England.— 
Clive thought too well of that chief. 
He used to say he was the best Mus- 
sulman he ever knew. He was, how- 
ever, aware of his hostility to the 
English. ‘The letter opens with an 
amusing reference to General Coote. 


‘Your sentiments with respect to 
General Coote’s power, though such as 
I expected, afforded me great satisfac- 
tion. May success and honour attend 
him in any other part of the world ; but 
God forbid that he should ever return 
to any part of India again. 

‘¢T shall have little occasion hereafter, 
I hope none, to introduce the nabob of 
Arcot into my letters. I shall be as 
concise as possible in what | may now 
have to say concerning him. Your wish 
to bring about a reconciliation between 
him and Hyder, is equally consistent with 
sound policy and the friendship you bear 
him ; but you may be assured, that it is 
not possible. The nabob is implacable, 
and all his political projects contribute 
to make him, were he not so already, 
the enemy of Hyder. 

‘“‘The encouragement given him by 
his majesty’s ministers, and the opinion 
of his interest with the company have 
not only given him hopes of an entire in- 
dependency, but have enabled him to 
pursue the most dangerous projects with 
impunity. ‘The perseverance in his rage 
for an alliance with the Mahrattas, and 
the favourable disposition lately shown 
by him towards the French, his new 
allies, by the new construction of the 
treaty of Paris, are well worthy of your 
attention. While he is allowed to guide 
all the measures in which the company 
have an equal risk, and which their 
power must support; and whilst he is 
assured of the protection of the crown, 
and the countenance of the directors 
against the acts of the government of 
Fort St. George, you are not to hope 
for any benefit in his alliance. Perpe- 
tual disputes will arise between him and 
your servants, whom he will study, by 
every artifice, to draw into his mea- 
sures; measures which have but one 
object, the establishment of his own in- 
dependency, on the ruin of the com- 
pany’s and the national influence. You 
will not always have men of equal firm- 
ness and ability to the present gover- 
nor ; nor of equal candour and eee 
to the present members of your council, 
to oppose his schemes, If these are al- 
lowed to continue, they will infallibly 
end either ina total separation of his 
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interest from the company’s; or in the 
total deprivation of his authority, or in 
the ruin of both. I shall use no argu- 
ments to prove this, nor for saying that 
the greater proof you can give the na- 
bob (who, doubtless, will not receive it 
as — of your real friendship for 
him, will be to restore him to that state 
of confidence in the company, and union 
with them which subsisted for so many 
years, till broken by higher connexions ; 
' empowering your representatives to 
assume the lead in all such of their com- 
mon transactions with him, as may ma- 
terially affect the interests of the com- 
pany ; by authorizing them to reserve 
for the company a share in every acqui- 
sition made by their arms ; by establish- 
ing a more equitable proportion of the 
expense to be defrayed by each for the 
support of the country; by taking the 
jogheer into your own hands, that you 
may have the necessaries of life at your 
command; (and which ought to have 
been first named, for without it all else 
you do will be in vain,) by the final re- 
cal of his majesty’s minister, and the 
everlasting abolition of all intervention 
between the king and the nabob, but the 
company.” —Vol. i. pp. 182, 183. 


The incapacity of the council which 
Hastings had left misruling Bengal 
soon brought matters to a state which 


called for the interference of the direc- 
tors. In alarm they sent out Lord 
Clive, with full powers and directions 
to correct abuses. The genius of 
Clive and the confidence it ensured 
him enabled him to effect a great deal ; 
but after a short period ill-health com- 
pelled him to return to England, and 
much was left unfinished, and much 
untouched, Mr. Verelst, who suc- 
ceeded him, had not firmness for the 
difficulties around him; and in 1770 
he was followed by Mr. Cartier, under 
whom these difficulties continued to 
increase until Hastings was sent to his 
relief. 

When Hastings again landed in 
Bengal, the circumstances of the 
company both at home and abroad 
were in a state causing them great 
alarm, The proprietors of stock at 
home, counting on the prospects held 
out to them on the return of Lord 
Clive, had increased their dividends, 
and were now compelled to borrow 
money to pay them. Hyder, with his 
native myriads, had swept the Car- 
natic to the gates of Madras—famine 
had devastated Bengal—Shah Allum, 
the Mogul, had abandoned English 
alliance, and sought the protection of 
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the Mahrattas; and when the pros 
vinces were again under cultivation, the 
revenue being then collected by natives; 
the company was largely defrauded. 
The directors were thus woefully dis- 
appointed; and the authorities in Ben- 
gual, unable to make good their unders 
taking, were obliged to draw bills on 
the company, and when forbid to con- 
tinue this, were driven to raise mone 
by public loan. This was an unlooked- 
for change to proprietors who, a little 
before, had voted a dividend of 12 per 
cent. on their capital. A public outery 
was raised against them, and the mi- 
nistry of that day, feeble, living on 
expedients, and eager for patronages 
brought their affairs before the House 
of Commons. 

It was amidst these troubles, and 
with a coming storm, that Hastings 
took the helm. He arrived in Cal. 
cutta in February, 1772, and in the 
April following was installed as 
president. It must be remembered 
that he took the government with 
powers very unlike those given to 
Clive. Clive had full control—his 
word was law— Hastings had to ma- 
nage a council where his own vote was 
no more potential than another's, except 
that he had a casting voice. Besides, 
the directors commenced with him the 
practice of writing secret instructions 
—well calculated to make. him dis+ 
trusted by his colleagues. He had 
also to make changes as difficult to 
manage as any that Clive had attempted 
—some of them affecting the. interests 
of persons in office—even of members 
of the council. 

Clive, in the short period of his last 
government of India, had, as we 
have said, effected a great deal, He 
restored to power the nabob of Oude; 
and placed the emperor of Delhi again 
on his throne—thus apparently attach+ 
ing these princes to England. He 
enforced an order of the company 
prohibiting their servants from aecept- 
ing presents ; and he placed its whole 
military establishment ona new footing; 
But some of his arrangements were 
very imperfect, and there were, as we 
have said, many evils which he did 
not attempt to touch. Two errors, in 
particular, were soon developed. In 
restoring the emperor he had obtained 
from him the dewannee, or administra- 
tion of the countries of Bengal and 
Bahar in perpetuity for the English, 
on certain conditions as regarded the 
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nabob and his heirs, He had under- 
taken to pay the emperor a sum which 
the government of Benzal complained 
of as enormous; but, what was of 
greater moment, he had left the col- 
lection of the territorial revenue as he 
found it, in the hands of the natives, 
without any sufficient control on the 
part of the company. The conse- 
quence was, that zemindars, rajahs, 
and all intervening agents oppressed 
the rejots and defrauded the Duan, 
the company suffering in every stage. 
This, in a territory where the main 
revenue was derived from the profits 
of the soil, was a matter of the first 
importance. Hastings was desirous 
of remodelling the whole system, 
and the company pressed him to do 
so; but it was a task of exceeding 
difficulty, involving a change in the 
management of property which would 
be felt throughout the whole empire 
as nothing less than a revolution, and 
requiring, besides delicacy and judg- 
ment, the aid of statistics, not easily 
procured. Notwithstanding all these 
difficulties in less than six months, 
Hastings had proceeded far towards 
the accomplishment of this under- 
taking, and not long after achieved 
it, conferring on the company a last- 
ing benefit, and causing the natives, 
perhaps for the first time, to regard 
their government as a_blessing.— 
He made another change for the in- 
terest of the people. The inland 
trade, once asource of prosperity to the 
natives, was now in a state of ruin. 
The servants of the company and their 
agents had usurped it, and resisting 
all orders had continued to hold it. 
Hastings put an end to this, and re- 
stored their commerce to its old source, 
with regulations likely to improve it. 
The administration of justice had fallen 
into such neglect, that neither life nor 
a was secure. Hastings esta- 
lished two superior courts, of civil 
and criminal jurisdiction, and placed 
similar dependent courts in every dis- 
trict. Retrenchments were effected— 
a revenue board was established—an 
inquiry was instituted into every de- 
partment, and the whole system of the 
wee was placed on a more ef- 
ective footing. These and other 
changes affecting the investments, the 
revenue, the military, and the police, 
were undertaken and carried into effect, 
vigorously, successfully, and soon. 


Having thus remodelled the civil 
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administration of the company, and 
relieved it from embarrassment, 
Hastings next turned his attention to 
its relations with the native powers, 
or, as they were called, its foreign 
relations ; and found in them quite as 
many causes of alarm as had before ex- 
isted in those of either its home govern- 
ment or finance. The directors, look- 
ing chiefly to their dividends, and dis- 
to a system of non-interference, 
had become nearly indifferent to the 
state of the native powers. Hastings 
saw that this would never do—that it 
was essential to the preservation of 
our territory, as well as to our chance 
of peace, to engage in native politics. 
Viewing with a statesman’s eye the 
whole field of India, he saw the pro- 
bability of our being compelled to take 
all or none; and while he was not 
disposed to hasten events, he wished 
to place the company ina state to meet 
them. At this time, of all the sove- 
reign princes of India, the Vizier of 
Oude was our solitary ally. He was 
a monarch of talents and reputation ; 
and was, as we have said, restored to 
his dominions by Clive. Shah Allum, 
was at the same time replaced on his 
throne at Delhi, left in alliance with 
Oude, and under the protection of the 
company. This potentate, called by 
the double title of Emperor and 
Mogul, first demanded the attention 
of Hastings. Dissatisfied with his po- 
sition, he had renounced all connection 
with Oude, and, abandoning the pro- 
tection of the English, had sought 
that of a nation well known to be 
hostile to them, the Mahrattas. The 
latter, the most rising of all the native 
powere, were at the moment in arms 
against Oude. The emperor had for- 
mally made over to them the provinces 
assigned him by Clive. He was not, 
however, openly at war with the com- 
pany, and he demanded from them 
the arrears of the annual payment 
which, as we have said, Clive had 
agreed to give him: such arrears had, 
as he knew, accrued in consequence 
of the great famine in Bengal, which 
dreadful visitation had carried off two- 
thirds of the inhabitants. Hastings 
replied, that all right to the payment 
was now forfeited, and reclaiming the 
ceded districts, caused them to be 
taken possession of by our troops. 
This transaction became the subject 
of loud complaints in England; and 
the quarrel was so obviously for the 
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interest of the company, that we are 
not surprised at the suspicions it ex- 
cited. But we see no reason for the 
reproaches it brought on Hastings. 
Shah Allum had little favour to expect 
from the company. He had sent an 
English agent to London to intrigue 
with the government, and avail himself 
of the ill-will with which the ministry 
regarded it. This prince was not, we 
may observe, originally dethroned by 
us. We found him with nothing but 
his sword, and that was drawn against us. 
We took him a prisoner in the camp of 
Oude, and restored him to his throne ; 
and the provinces in question were as- 
signed him explicitly for the mainate- 
nance of his rank. Hastings does not 
appear to have done any thing very 
vivlent in reclaiming these districts, 
about to be handed over to our enemies, 
and in promptly taking them before 
the Mahrattas had got actual posses- 
sion, he saved them from becoming 
the scene of awar. As to the large 
sums claimed by the emperor, they 
would have been just so much added 
to the resources of the Mahrattas, in 
whose hands he was; and it would 
have been folly in Hastings to have 
= them. We may lament for the 
fogul, now so fallen, and sympathy 
for one who bore so proud a name, 
is natural; but his power had long 
departed, and his present ruin was 
earned by himself. 

Soon after this followed the treaty 
of Benares, and the Rohilla war, well 
known as a ground of the cele- 
brated impeachment. The Rohillas 
were an Afghan tribe, who had about 
fifty years before taken the territory, 
which they called by their name. It 
was bounded on the west by the 
Ganges, on the north and east by the 
Himalaya mountains, and on the south 
lay open to the kingdom of Oude. 
The sword alone, without the addi- 
tional support of long possession, has 
been for ages an acknowledged title in 
Asia; and had they been peaceable, 
nobody, perhaps, would have questioned 
the Rohillas. But they were a mili- 
tary, marauding, and unsettled people, 
oppressing those whose soil they had 
taken, and for ever making inroads on 
the timid population of Oude. Their 


expulsion thus became a desirable ob- 
ject to the nabob of that country: 
and besides the acquisition of their 
territory, would have completed the 
It is 


defensive line of his dominions, 
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important to observe, that the war 
which took place between these parties, 
was manifestly occasioned by the acts of 
the Rohillas. This people had, alittle 
before, agreed with the nabob, that if 
with his allies, the English, he assisted 
them against the Mahrattas, they would 
give him forty lacs of rupees. They 
were ‘assisted—not, it would appear, 
to the extent they had expected, but 
certainly to an extent which saved 
them from ruin. Being, or affecting 
to be, dissatisfied, they refused the 
payments, and were making prepara- 
tions, in violation of another article of 
their engagement, to overrun the 
Doah, and take it, not for the nabob, 
but for themselves. The nabob, thus 
led into a war with them, sought the 
occasion to expel them altogether from 
the territory they called their own. 
But the inhabitants of Oude, engaged 
in industry, were unwarlike, and not 
able to encounter the Rohillas. The 
nabob, therefore, applied for the assis- 
tance of the English, and Hastings, in 
a treaty made at Benares, engaged to 
give it. Interference to the extent 
proposed, was undoubtedly a strong 
measure, and Hastings evidently felt it 
so. The war, as it happened, was for 
a while postponed, and he expressed 
himself glad of it—but this we attri- 
bute to his humanity, and not to a 
conviction that the proceeding was 
unjust. They who arraigned his con- 
duct, not as for an error of judgment, 
but as violating every natural feeling 
of justice, forgot in their sympathy for 
the Rohillas the wrongs of those 
whom that nation had oppressed. It 
may be also observed, that it had been 
the policy of Clive to maintain and 
strengthen the nabob of Oude, and 
that he had engaged to support him. 
Hastings, in this particular, was only 
carrying out the views of his great 
predecessor. Moreover, the fixture 
of a people who were for ever unset- 
tling the peace of the country, where 
the whole revenue depended on the 
cultivation of the soil, was itself a 
matter which concerned the company. 
When the war did take place, it was 
said that much cruelty was perpetrated. 
This was probably true, as in wars be- 
tween the net:ves there was always 
cruelty; but Mr. Gleig assures us, 
that the correspondence of Middleton, 
the resident at Oude, shows that the 
statements of cruelty were greatly 


exaggerated, 
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It may lessen the confidence of those 
who exclaim against Hastings on this 
topic of the Rohilla war, to reflect for 
a moment that he was twice tried on 
the charge and twice acquitted. When 
it was brought before the House of 
Commons, Pitt supported him, and he 
had with him a large majority ; and on 
its being most fully gone into before 
the House of Lords, he was again tri- 
umphant. But acquittals are to go 
for nothing in the case of Hastings— 
charges are re-opened as if they had 
never been—and the adjudications of 
the highest tribunals are to have no 
weight whatever. One fact, however, 
could not be contravened—that, partly 
in consequence of these transactions, 
the interests of the company were, 
about this time, greatly improved, and 
their power augmented. Hastings, 
ever active, was engaged in many plans 
relating tothe happiness of the people 
as well as to the advancement of the 
company’s resources. The mass of 
the people in India have good rea- 
son to love his memory, It was 
while he ruled them that they first 
felt any thing like security in their 
persons or their property, in their pur- 
suits of agriculture or of trade. The 
sympathy they showed for him during 
the long period of his impeachment, 
evinced their gratitude; and it had, 
in fact, as it became gradually known, 
a very powerful effect in altering the 
feeling towards him in England. It is 
characteristic of Hastings that one of 
those acts which he more frequently 
referred to with evident satisfaction 
was, in appearance, a small one, but it 
concerned the people. Among the 
memoranda relating to himself, there 
are these words, in his own hand- 
writing :— 

* Of my foreign policy I had no cause 
to be ashamed; but that on which I 
chiefly congratulate myself is, the abro- 
gation of laws and usages oppressive to 
the people ; and of one most destructive 
to population, which, though requiring 
little more than the stroke of the pen to 
remove it, I particularly mention, be- 
cause though little known, and perhaps 
forgotten, it is one to which my mind 
ever recurs with self-satisfaction—the 
abolition of the duties and fee on mar- 


riage. 


This may seem but a very small 
matter to those who think only of the 
state of society in Europe ; but, as Mr. 
Gleig remarks, “ it was no trivial boon 
to an Asiatic population, where the 
scriptural axiom still holds good, and 
men’s strength and wealth are to be 
calculated according to the number 
and healthiness of their children.” 

One great measure which Hastings 
undertook at this time was, to se- 
cure to the company the monopoly of 
the opium trade, and to make it 
profitable. Another, to place in its 
hands the salt trade. The opium 
trade, originally appropriated by the 
native princes, had become, in 
Clive’s time a perquisite of the go- 
vernment and council, from whom 
it passed by order of the directors to 
other hands, and was subsequently 
thrown open to competition. In these 
circumstances it ceased to be profitable 
either to individuals or to the govern- 
ment. Hastings saw its great value, 
urged the council to undertake the 
care of it for the company, offered 
to superintend it, and took upon him- 
self the responsibility of the measure. 
He prevailed, and realised, although 
under great disadvantages, a revenue, 
which steadily increasing, soon became 
one of the largest sources of the com- 
pany’s income. 

A circumstance which occurred 
about this time gives us another phase 
of the statesmanship of Hastings.— 
The province of Bengal was at war 
with the Rajah of Bootan, whereupon 
the Tershoo Lama, the second in 
rank of the hierarchy of Thibet, act- 
ing as first on account of the 
minority of the Lama, his superior 
proposed his mediation.* The offer 
was accepted, and peace made. Hast- 
ings sought to make this an oppor- 
tunity of opening communication with 
Bootan, Thibet, Cashmere, and China, 
countries at that time hardly known 
but as the scenes of tales of wonder. 
He commissioned a Mr. William 
Bogle to proceed to Tappishudden and 
thence to Lahassa, the capital of Boo- 
tan, there to communicate with the 
Tershoo Lama; and the instructions, 
drawn up by himself, give us a high 
idea of his views regarding trade, na- 


* The strange sounding word “ Tershoo” we presume means “ governor ;” it 
{s nearly identical with the Persian title ‘‘ Tirshata” or governor, given Nehemials 
when he was sent to Jerusalem,—JVeh, viii. 9 
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tural history, the arts, and, generally, 
as to his knowing how to aia ve. 
Bogle, with. great difficulty, reached 
‘Tappishudden, but never penetrated 
farther. His judicious conduct, how- 
ever, made such an impression on the 
Tershoo Lama, that he wrote to Pekin, 
making the most favourable represen- 
tations both of the English and of 
their government in India; and two 
years after when this Lama was sent 
for by the emperor, he obtained leave 
for the Bengal government to com- 
municate by letter directly with Pekin, 
There is, as Mr. Gleig remarks, no 
calculating the amount of benefit which 
might have accrued from this ar- 
rangement, had circumstances enabled 
Hastings to act upon it. Unfor- 
tunately the Tershoo Lama died before 
a further step could be taken, and 
there was no one to assist in carrying 
out the plan. Hastings by no means 
gave it up; he sent a Mr. Turner to 
solicit the friendship of the new Lama, 
but the latter was too young to act 
for himself, and the matter then fail- 
ing, he was not afterwards so cir- 
cumstanced as to again attempt it. 
Hastings, at all times, showed an en- 
lightened interest in science and lite- 
rature. He was one of the earliest 
promoters of the Asiatic Society, and 
yielded the president’s chair to Sir 
William Jones, because he had not 
himself leisure to undertake its duties, 
He had the harbours and coasts of 
Cochin China surveyed, and at the 
same time great additions were made 
to what was then our knowledge of 
that country. Ava, also, was exa- 
mined and the information collected 
by him was nearly all that our govern- 
ment possessed up to the commence- 
ment of the war in 1827. The Red 
Sea and its shores were explored 
with the object lately carried into ef- 
fect, of having by this line a direct 
communication with England. He 
promoted the compilation and digest 
of the Hindoo laws, encouraged learned 
natives to settle in Calcutta, and sup- 
ported them while engaged in works 
calculated to throw light upon the 
literature of their country. He had 
colleges founded for the instruction of 
natives in their own language, and en- 
couraged them to study English lite- 
rature und science. He corresponded 
with Major Rennel, the geographer, 
giving him valuable information ; and 
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among his numerous letters are some 
to Dr. Johnson, 

In 1773, Lord North introduced 
the regulating act, 13 Geo. III, re- 
modelling the government of India; 
@ preparatory step towards gaining 
what had long been the object of his 
hope—its patronage. Hastings was 
known to be in the interest of the 
company, but such was his high repu- 
tation, that Lord North not venturing 
to remove him, found it best to ap- 
point him governor of India, with the 
title of governor-general of Bengal, 
the supreme government being placed 
in that presidency. He was now go- 
vernor-general of India, the highest 
object of his ambition ; but it is to the 
conditions which accompanied this ap- 
pointment that we trace his fall. Lord 
North appears to have forecast it. He 
prepared for him embarrassments sure 
to bring dishonour and disgrace upon 
the company; but in gaining this 
small object, and the hopes of patron- 
age, he forgot that he was as nearly 
sure to lose us India, His American 
errors had, as is usual with men of 
his calibre, taught him no _ lesson, 
and having deprived England of her 
western empire, he was about to crown 
his labours by her ruin in the east. 
This result was averted by the genius 
of Hastings. 

These were two great, and it would 
appear, well considered defects in the 
regulating act. Professing to make 
Bengal the supreme government, it at 
the same time reserved to Bombay and 
Madras their ancient privileges ; thus 
leaving the power of the presidencies 
insufficiently defined. This was soon 
afterwards a cause of dissension, The 
immediate and constant perplexities 
arose from the other defect, the nature 
of the council. It consisted of the 
governor-general and four councillors, 
being thus reduced from ten to the 
less manageable number of five; and 
the governor-general had no disere- 
tionary power—was no more than pre- 
sident, and could not act without the 
concurrence of the council. Of the 
four councillors thus appointed, it 
so turned out that three were men 
o posed to Hastings, and devoted to 
the minister—Lieutenant-general Cla- 
vering, the Honourable George Mon- 
son, and Phillip Francis, Esq. The 
government was thus actually placed 


in their hands, and from the time of 
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their arrival in October, 1774, they 
appear to have been guided but by one 
sae emaene to Hastings. — 

elling his first impressions of them, 
Hastings verily believes that Clavering 
was a man of strict honour— Monson 
a sensible man, but that both seemed 
influenced by the strongest prejudices. 
** As to Francis,” he adds, “I shall 
“say nothing of him.” If they were 
the creatures of Lord North, they 
were his worthy representatives in 
every thing but temper. They soon 
caused imbecility and confusion : 
Hastings was thwarted and opposed in 
almost every measure, and nothing was 
left unattempted which was calculated 
to show the people of India that his 
power was gone. It is painful to read 
the discords of the council and 
the long-continued embarrassments to 
which the governor was exposed.— 
When it was known that the new 
majority ruled the council, and that 
the power of Hastings was on the 
wane, charges of many kinds were 
made against him; one much cele- 
brated deserves our notice. 

Maha Rajah Nuncomar was a native 
of Bengal, of high rank, and of con- 
siderable talents, but his character 
was so utterly bad that he was infamous 
even among the Hindoos—the English 
had never employed him in any situa- 
tion of confidence—and when his son 
was given an appointment about the 
— of the young nabob of Bengal, 

e was enjoined to have no communi- 
cation with his father. He had been 
constantly soliciting employment from 
Hastings, but was always repulsed. 
The triumvirate of the council had, 
as Hastings knew, received this 
Nuncomar into favour, and he now 
made a bold effort to serve them and 
himself. He accused Hastings of 
corrupt connivance at the embezzle- 
ments of Mohamed Reza Cawn ; but 
there was no proof of corruption, 
connivance, or embezzlement. He 
further accused him of taking a bribe 
of two lacs of rupees from Munny 
Begum, the widow of Jaffir Ali Cawn, 
lately nabob of Bengal. The only 
material evidence was a letter from 
Munny Begum to Nuncomar, detailing 
the circumstances. The letter was 
clearly shown to be a forgery. Be- 
sides other proof, it happened that Sir 
John D’Oyley had just then received a 
etter from the Begum, ‘and comparing 
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her signature with that attached to 
Nuncomar’s production, it was easy to 
see that the latter was a fabrication. 
The evidence, however, was very satis- 
factory to the majority of the council, 
who, without any jurisdiction to try 
their governor, had formed themselves 
into a tribunal for that purpose. 
They drew up a minute expressing 
their sense of the great value of 
Nuncomar’s testimony, and of the 
guilt of “ The Honourable Governor- 
general.” Hastings took the pro- 
per course, he forthwth instituted 
proceedings against Nuncomar in 
the Supreme Court, and completely 
exposed his falsehood and fabrications. 

This was all that Hastings had rea- 
son to desire. Nuncomar was already 
infamous in India, and there were now 
the ready means of exhibiting his 
character in England. Hastings, no 
doubt, regarded him as_ sufficiently 
disposed of, and had no idea of pursu- 
ing him further. It so happened, 
however, that about this time Nunco- 
mar was arrested at the suit of a na- 
tive merchant, and committed to jail 
on a charge of forgery. There was 
no haste made to bring on his trial. 
He remained in prison till the period 
of the assizes, and had every assistance 
which money and his patrons, the ma- 
jority in Council, could give him. 
He was at length tried in the 
Supreme Court, convicted, sen- 
tenced to be hanged and executed. 
This was, of course, represented as 
the contrivance of Hastings, and he 
has been blamed by Mill and others for 
allowing him to be tried or executed. 
The simple fact, however, is, that he 
had no power to prevent either the 
trial or the execution. The tribunal 
which tried him was constituted by the 
regulating act, and the judge, Sir 
Elijah _Imprey, was appointed, not at 
the suggestion of Hastings, but by the 
crown. This court was invested with 
powers independent of the governor- 
general and council. Whether it 
was proper to inflict the punishment of 
death for a crime of this character on 
a native in India, is a question with 
which the biographers of Hastings 
have nothing whatever to do. That 
the trial was a legal one there can be 
now no doubt of. When Impey was 
impeached on this charge, every law 
lord in the House of Lords defended 
him, and he was supported by the judg- 
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ment of the profession. Had Hastings 
the power to save this culprit, it would 
have been, as regarded himself, the 
more prudent course. A convicted 
delinquent could no longer injure him, 
while “ the murdered Nuncomar” was 
an invaluable topic. It is no doubt pos- 
sible that Hastings might have incited 
the prosecution, to make Nuncomar 
an example, and deter others from 
coming forward against him. But be- 
cause it is possible, are we, without any 
evidence, to believe it true? By this 
mode, any character may be surmised 
away; and it is only thus that Hast- 
ings can be charged with procuring 
the death of that wretched man. It 
is not consistent with whatever we ac- 
tually know of the character of Hast- 
ings to believe that he would, under 
any circumstances, stoop to an act so 
base. But setting that aside, it is not 
credible that he should do so without 
any pressing necessity. Nuncomar, 
moreover, was far from being a good 
subject for an example to strike terror. 
He was indeed a man of rank ; but he 
had not the respect of a single native, 
whether Mussulman or Hindoo, and 
his crimes were so multiplied, that his 
fate excited no real pity. We are told 
he was a Brahmin, and that his execu- 
tion violated the religious feelings of 
the people. We doubt this. They 
understood, at all events, very well, 
that it was not the act of Hastings 
at all. It is certain that it did not 
abate his popularity. He held at 
all times the affections of the people, 
had their sympathy while in misfor- 
tune, and has their veneration, almost 
their idolatry, to the present hour.* 
Hastings was now assailed in Eng- 
land as well as in India, where he re- 
mained with little influence, beyond 
what his talents and his temper some- 
times gave him, until September, 1776. 
About this time the death of Monson 
restored to him, for a while, a 
majority in the council. The vigour 
of his government, felt throughout 
India, soon showed his return to 
power. He suggested a number of 


important changes; and amongst 
them was that subsidiary system to 
which we owe the maintenance and 
extension of our empire in India, 
Our arrangements were so defective, 
that the whole resources of our pro- 
vinces, had we the full command of 
them, would not have enabled us to 
maintain a sufficient army, were we 
seriously attacked. And there was at 
that period a strong probability of 
forces being sent from France, round 
which the native powers might rally. 
Hastings proposed to contract close 
alliance with the states contiguous to 
our own, and to maintain at their ex- 
pense a force sufficient to protect them ; 
one capable also of being combined when 
necessary. Ina minute, dated Febru- 
ary, 1777, he submitted his plan with 
details adjusted to their circumstances 
at the moment. He at the same time 
showed its prospective advantages, 
how it might be extended, how it would 
afford us a complete knowledge of the 
strength, resources, and designs of all 
the powers of Hindostan, and enable 
us to prevent connexions against any of 
the British possessions, or those of 
its allies; and how thus our power 
might be spread without lossof strength, 
or the dangers attendant on distant 
operations. 

It is not our purpose to carry on the 
history of India, but only to mention 
such parts of it as may elucidate the 
character of Hastings. He had not 
long the command of the council: a 
Mr. Wheeler replaced Monson, and 
though by the death of Clavering, 
Hastings had a casting vote, he was 
still embarrassed by the active enmity 
of Francis. Our disposition to believe 
that this impracticable man was 
Junius, has been greatly lessened by 
what we read of him in India. He 
showed there but a solitary trait of the 
celebrated pamphleteer, and that his 
worst—he was “a good hater,” so 
good a one as to have been apparently 
insensible to generous emotion. Hast- 
ings, in his zeal for the public interests, 
was ready to sacrifice all his own, and 


* Emma Roberts, who lived for some years in India, says—‘* Had it been the 
fortune of Warren Hastings to have found a sepulchre in Bengal, the crowds who 
now recite verses in his honour, and link his name with enthusiastic a would 


have assembled annually at his tomb, and rejoiced in the supposition that 


is spirit 


still hovered over the land which had rightly appreciated those services which were 
so shamefully unrequited in his own country.”—Scenes and Characteristics of Hin- 


dostan. Vol. ii. p. 44. 
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almost his character. Francis was also 
zealous, but his eager activity had but 
one object—his own advancement ; and 
he pursued it in « manner which be- 
trayed the smallness of his mind. 
There is reason to believe that his pur- 

se was to ruin Hastings, and have 

imself made governor-general in his 

stead. He thwarted and opposed himin 
almost every measure, and opposition 
to him was looked on as his single prin- 
ciple of action. When, by his imbecility 
in power, his blind hostility to mea- 
sures well known to be for the advan- 
tage of the company, and his open pa- 
tronage of every infamous and blasted 
character, who came forward to accuse 
Hastings, he had, as he felt himself, 
lost all hold of public opinion in India, 
all influence or respect there, he came 
back to England—was the great nover 
of all that was attempted against 
Hastings at the India House—got into 
parliament with the sole object of pur- 
suing him—and was a chief agent 
throughout the whole impeachment, 
from its opening to its close.— 
His opposition to Hastings, while 
in India, had assumed so much of 
a personal character, that a duel 
ensued between them. Duelling in 
persons holding stations like theirs, 
is doubly criminal. Hastings had not 
the firmness to decline the challenge, 
but it seems that he was sensible 
of the degradation he incurred by ac- 
cepting it. Writing to England he 
says, “I have been compelled to 
meet Mr. Francis in the field in 
the odious character of a duellist ;” 
and in another letter he tells that he 
was so ashamed of being an actor in 
such a business, as to have been actu- 
ally much disturbed by an old woman, 
who, not comprehending the scene 
stood by to see it, as an entertainment, 
On the rties exchanging shots 
Francis fell, but the wound was not 
dangerous. 

The wars in India about this time 
make some brilliant pages in our 
Asiatic history. We can only say of 
them that they were undertaken by 
Hastings, mainly on his own responsibi- 
lity, in the face of many difficulties— 
of an exhausted treasury, of constant 
opposition, and of the assurance of 
disgrace in England if they failed; that 
while they defeated combinations which 
might have easily led to the ruin of the 
company, they spread far and wide 


the terror of our arms. Hastings 
from his anxious efforts to support 
these officers, had good right to share 
the honours won by Goddard and 
Popham. The former gained a series 
of remarkable successes, and the latter 
took Guallior by escalade, one of the 
most gallant enterprises that had ever 
been performed in India, and regarded 
at the time as nearly equal in it 
effects there to the battle of Plassey. 
One passage in these events we 
cannot omit, it illustrates so strongly 
the firmness of Hastings. He had sug- 
gested that Goddard's corps should co- 
operate with the Bombay forces in re- 
establishing a chief named Ragoba, in 
the high office of Peishwa. His views, 
though opposed by Francis, were sup- 
ported by the council. But the Bom- 
bay government, jealous of the inter- 
ference of Bengal, and eager to have 
all the honour to themselves, hastened 
to put their army in motion before 
Goddard could arrive. They con- 
ducted Ragoba to within a few miles 
of his capital. Seized then by panic, 
the commanders suddenly retreated to 
Wargaum, and laid down their arms 
on a humiliating capitulation. It was 
stipulated that all the places taken from 
the Mahrattas since 1765 should be 
restored ; that Ragoba should be sur- 
rendered to his enemies; that the 
troops then on their march from Ben- 
gal should return, and that two Eng- 
lishmen of distinction should be left 
as hostages. It has been said that our 
tenure of India is such that it may last 
for centuries, or may be lost in a day. 
This was one of the seasons of its utmost 
peril. The English had never been so 
disgraced since their arrival in India. 
Hyder and the Nizam at once evinced 
an enmity they had long concealed. 
The Rajahof Berar held back from his 
alliance with us. The Mahrattas 
showed their hatred of the invaders, 
and all their tributaries and allies began 
to take new courage. Francis wrote 
home that our Indian Empire was all 
but ruined, and that it was wholly the 
fault of Hastings. He required ina 
formal minute that Goddard should be 
recalled, and urged that perseverance 
in the present policy would make it 
impossible for us to hold our ground. 
Hastings, indeed, had not counted on 
the vain folly of the government of 
Bombay ; andalthough that was the sole 
cause of the defeat, he was well aware 
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how it would be misrepresented and 
misunderstood in England. He how- 
ever steadily refused to alter his ar- 
rangements. Goddard accordingly 
pushed on, and by some brilliant feats 
retrieved our lost honour, and made 
amends for the disaster of Wargaum. 

This was about 1780, and 
Hastings remained in India four years 
longer, rendering the company the 
most important services, retrieving 
their affairs from embarrassments 
brought on by the injudicious arrange- 
ments of Clavering, Monson, and 
Francis ; and from dangers, in great 
part the consequences of their conduct. 
He was, during most of this time, 
supported by the council, but had 
to contend with misrepresentations, 
misconception, and an increasing feel- 
ing against him at home. Lord North 
was known to talk of impeaching him; 
and in the court of proprietors a strong 
party, led by Burke, was arrayed 
against him. Fortunately there were 
men of talent there, who knew India, 
and were able to do him justice, as 
Pechell, Sullivan, and Cailland, and 
eminent persons who gave him their 
steady support, such as Lord Mansfield, 
Lord Bathurst, Dr. Markham, Arch- 
bishop of York, and others. Francis, 
returning, as we have said, to England, 
rendered the opposition more for- 
midable ; to counteract it, Hastings 
found it necessary to send home an 
agent of his own, and chose for the 
purpose an officer in the company’s 
service, a Major Scott, more known 
afterwards as Major Scott Warring. 
He could not, perhaps, at the mo- 
ment have made a better choice. So 
long as he remained in India it 
would have been impossible for him 
to have instructed an English advo- 
cate ; but it was certainly unfortunate, 
that on his coming home, he did not 
place his case in the hands of one 
more able to defend it. Seott was 
clever,—well acquainted with the de- 
tails,—and indefatigable. But he was 
a poor speaker,—had no weight in the 
House of Commons,—was utterly de- 
ficient in tact,—and soon made the 
subject of Hastings and his wrongs a 
bore. Clive was more fortunate. He 
gave the whole management of his 
ease to Wedderburn, the first Lord 
Loughborough. It was never brought 
forward but with power and effect, and 
was in all respects ¢onducted with the 
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most admirable judgment. Hastings 
trusted too confidently to the justice of 
his cause. He was not altogether de- 
ceived, but the difficulties he had to 
overcome were greatly augmented. 
We have just mentioned an instance 
of the firmness of Hastings when our 
army had suffered a signal defeat. 
We shall take from the latter period 
of his government two other passages, 
—one showing his physical, the other 
his moral courage. Cheyt Sing, the 
Rajah of Benares, had, in 1775, been 
transfered, with his own consent, from 
Oude to the East India Company, 
and, since he became their vassal, had 
grown more powerful and wealthy. 
His people were more warlike than 
those of Bengal; and he had bound 
himself to supply the company with a 
certain number of mounted men. He 
had, latterly, evaded supplying his con- 
tingent or paying tribute,—had en- 
gaged in intrigues,—spread disaffec- 
tion,—made secret enrolment of troops, 
and at length, began to talk of resis- 
tance, should a force be sent against 
him. Hastings, however, aware of 
all his movements, by a stern de- 
mand reduced him to terms, before 
he was quite prepared for actual 
war, and imposed on him a fine, to 
teach him the better his duty as a 
vassal. The amount of the fine was 
considerable, but it did not exceed 
one year’s rental of his zemindary. 
Had Hastings been impelled by ava- 
rice, or disposed to oppression, there 
were ample grounds for removing 
Cheyt Sing altogether, and making 
more profitable terms with his succes- 
sor. Hastings, desirous of examining 
the particulars of the revolt, and with 
other views, proceeded to Benares; 
but wishing to show that he feared no 
opposition, he brought with him only 
a very small escort. He found the 
people ready for the outbreak so long 
in preparation, and influenced by the 
strongest feeling against the English. 
He called the Rajah to an account,— 
was not satisfied with his explanations, 
and had him arrested. The soldiers 
of the Rajah, coming in small parties, 
filled the town,—a scuffle took place 
between them and the British sepoys, 
who were on duty; and the sepoys, 
after a bold resistance, were put to the 
sword... The remainder of. the English. 
detachment, marching out to help 
their comrades, to # man, shared their 
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fate. Thus the whole force which the 
governor-general had to rely on for 
protection was altogether destroyed. 
Hastings, with such gentlemen as were 
about him, being in all less than fifty 
persons, barricaded the house in which 
they were. The whole city was now 
in arms, and had Cheyt Sing the heart 
of Tippoo, Hastings could not have 
escaped. But the Rajah was thought- 
ful of his own safety. He escaped 
through a postern gate, and letting 
himself down the steep bank of a river, 
by means of a rope of turbans tied 
together, he hastened across to the 
opposite side. His retainers happily 
followed him. It thus occured that 
no attack was made on the house 
where the governor-general was, al- 
though the city was blockaded by over- 
whelming numbers. Mr. Gleig may 
better tell the rest. 


** Desperate as such a situation might 
well appear, the firmness of Mr. Hast- 
ings was in no degree shaken by it. He 
took no notice whatever of aletter which 
the Rajah hastened to convey; and re- 
fused to treat on any other terms than 
those of unconditional submission. Yet 
he did not all the while sit with folded 
arms, as if exertion on his part was 
either uncalled for or impossible. Care- 
fully guarding against the excitement of 
unnecessary alarm, as well in Calcutta 
as at Lucknow, he yet contrived, by 
means of hircarrahs, whe passed through 
the enemy's lines, carying in their ears 
quills,* into which letters were intro- 
ieee, to open a communication with 
the officer in command at Chunar, and 
to acquaint him of the danger that 
threatened. Moreover, he took care, 
by the same conveyance, to set the mind 
of Mrs. Hastings at ease in reference 
to his own safety. And what is more re- 
markable still, as bearing testimony to 
his rare strength of nerve, as well as to 
the command which he never ceased to ex- 
ercise over all the faculties of his mind, he 
sent through the same channel instruc- 
tions to Col. Muir, who was at that time 
negotiating a treaty of peace with Mah- 
dagee Scindia, the Mahratta chief. Such 
resolution, such presence of mind, could 
hardly faii of carrying the governor-ge- 
neral through all his difficulties. - Col. 
Popham, with a battalion of four hun- 
dred men, hastened to the scene of ac- 
tion; and Colonel Morgan, the com- 
mandant at Cawnpore, moved without 
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orders on the same point; while from 
Lucknow, and indeed from every other 
station within reach, corps after corps 
set out with all haste, to deliver the 
governor from the perils which menaced 


him.”—Vol. ii. pp. 412, 413. 


Cheyt Sing was deposed,—the tri- 
bute to the company raised,—the right 
of coinage taken away, and thence- 
forth there could be no doubt of the 
vassalage of Benares, 

We said that we should give another 
exainple of his moral courage. Seeing, 
at one time, that there were no funds 
to support great military operations 
which he thought advisable, he had, 
rather than defer them, the boldness 
to stop the whole of the company’s 
investments; an act of some firmness 
in one who had to deal with those who 
loved their dividends, and who had 
already a large portion of the proprie- 
tors against him. 

While the rebellion in Benares was 
still raging, and Hastings was yet a sort 
of prisoner at Chunar, he was engaged in 
two matters of high importance. He 
dictated, as has been said, the terms of a 
treaty of peace with the Mahrattas, and 
he arranged with the nabob of Oude a 
‘amg for the better administration of 

is kingdom. This leads us to the 
consideration of another topic in the 
impeachment of Hastings, the Begum 
charge—one which, as it has been 
generally represented, has helped more 
than any other to make an impression 
against him. The period to which we 
now refer was one of those when, as 
Hastings said, “the British empire in 
India was vibrating to the edge of 
destruction.” War pressed it on all 
sides. The exertions he had made to 
save the Carnatic had exhausted the 
remaining resources of Bombay and 
Madras. He was by a like necessity 
engaged in other wars, and there was 
no money in the treasury of Calcutta 
to support them. It is but right to 
state the difficulties with which Hast- 
ings was now surrounded; but there 
are acts which no difficulties can 
justify, and we must see whether this 
wasof them. The Begums of Oude— 
that is, the widow andthe mother of the 
late nabob had possessed themselves of 
the chief revenues of the kingdom, 


* The natives, in travelling, take out their ear-rings, and use quills to keep the 
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and of the immense treasures of the 
late nabob under, as they said, his will. 
Hastings, who had had long inter- 
course with that prince, had _ been 
much consulted by him, and knew his 
intentions well, said there was no such 
will, and called on them to produce it. 
That they never did. Had there been 
a will it would have been, so far as 
concerned the revenues, of no avail— 
for the nabob had no right to devise 
away from his successor the resources 
of his kingdom. The young nabob 
was about to seize on such portion of 
the revenues and treasures as he held 
to be his own, but Clavering and his 
majority, whether from a spirit of 
opposition to Hastings, which led 
them into many an error, or from 
some less creditable cause, guaranteed 
to the Begums the possession of all 
they claimed, safe from the interfe- 
rence of the present nabob. The 
young nabob was thus unable to pay 
the company the large arrears he 
owed them. Mr. Gleig assures us 
that there are among the papers of 
Hastings many applications from this 
prince pressing the withdrawal of the 
guarantee, and stating that by no 
other means could he provide a fund 
for liquidating his debts to the com- 
pany ; yet Hastings—so often accused 
of allowi ing no treaty or solemn deed 
to withstand his purpose—held back 
from infringing on this undertaking, 
however much he had disapproved of 
it. Cheyt Sing’s revolt gave a new 
aspect to the affair. It appeared 
that the Begums had taken part in his 
designs, had assisted him with money, 
had raised men, had sent them to jom 
his army; that many parties of British 
sepoys had been cut off by their 
vassals, and that disaffection had been 
largely excited. These acts were 
made quite clear ; and Hastings then 
apprised the nabob that the company’s 
guarantee in favour of the Begums 
was withdrawn, that it had heen for- 
feited by their own acts, and that he was 
now at liberty to enforce his right to 
the revenue of his kingdom, and his 
claim to such portion of the treasures 
as he was entitled to. The Begums 
were governed by two crafty ministers 
who had their share of the treasures 
and the expectation of more, and who 
had involved their mistresses in the 
revolt of Cheyt Sing. They encouraged 
these princesses to resist the demands, 
VoL. XVIII—No. 108. 
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relying, perhaps, most of all on the 
well known indolence of the young 
nabob. They were not altogether 
mistaken. The nabob took no effectual 
step for a considerable time ; but at 
length finding that fair means would not 
do, | he had the two ministers arrested, 
loaded with irons, and, pursuant to a 
mode of torture then in use there, 
denied all food until the treasures 
were surrendered. The treasures 
were in their keeping, and it was 
known that the Begums would do as 
they dictated. In this manner an 
order for so much as defrayed part of 
the nabob’s debt to the company was 
obtained. The nabob subsequently 
demanded as much more as_ would 
enable him to pay off the remaining 
arrears. He was refused ; but, resort- 
ing again to the same proceeding, 
compelled the surrender of what was 
enough for his purpose. The state- 
ment of the proceeding is quite enough 
to excite the strongest feeling agé uinst 
it. Notwithstanding this, we must 
venture to say that it was the usage 
of the country, and that in an Asiatic 
prince it hardly wore the character of 
cruelty. The sum surrendered by the 
Begums amounted to a million, and 
they were left in the undisturbed 
possession of about twelve hundred 
thousand pounds sterling. Let us 
now see to what extent Hastings was 
concerned in the matter—not forget- 
ting that he has been accused of having 
instigated the torture, and of having 
had it inflicted on the Begums, as well 
as on their ministers—on defenceless 
women, and on their unoffending, 
faithful servants. It is admitted by 
those who still impeach him that he 
had no object in the proceeding beyond 
the interest of the company. It is true 
that when the guarantee was forfeited 
he anxiously and repeatedly pressed 
this indolent nabob to enforce his 
rights. It was his duty to do so, and 
no one can find fault with him for 
that. The use of torture was the 
nabob’s own suggestion. Hastings 
neither directed nor advised it; but 
there is no room to doubt that he was 
early aware of it, and, had he been 
so disposed, might have prevented it. 
We do think that he ought to have 
done so. He was certainly not called 
on to reform the criminal laws of that 
kingdom, nor was it exactly his pro- 
vince to interfere with the prince in 
3B 
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the treatment of his prisoners; but 
still, as a British governor exerting 
the sort of influence he had with the 
nabob, he ought not to have counte- 
nanced so barbarous a_ proceeding. 
Yet let us not judge him too severely. 
We must remember that living s> long 
in India he did not regard the usage 
with English feelings—that he viewed 
the Begums and their ministers as 
parties in crime, and that as they 
were guilty of fraud and rebellion 
towards their sovereign, as well as of 
treachery to the company, he thought 
them fortunate in escaping so well. 
Who doubts but that Clive, in his 
place, would have done the same? It 
would moreover seem that the Bezums 
felt no great hostility to Hastings on 
account of this transaction. They pro- 
fessed a strong friendship for him, and 
evinced it when he had lost his power, 
had left India, and was on his trial for 
this among other charges. Hastings, 
writing home at the time, after de- 
tailing their participation in the revolt 
of Cheyt Sing, goes on to say— 


* Let this be an answer to the men of 
virtue who may exclaim against our 
breach of faith, and the inhumanity of 
declaring war against widows, prin- 
cesses of high birth, and defenceless 
old women. ‘These old women had yery 
nigh effected our destruction.” —Vol. iil. 
p- 406. 


One other circumstance affecting the 
character of Hastings deserves our 
notice. He had been reproached with 
disloyalty to the company, and a desire 
of seeking favour with the minister, 
because he intimated to Lord North 
that it would be better if the crown 
had more influence in India, His 
views might have been easily miscon- 
ceived by the directors, but they were 
given fully, in a letter at the time, to 
a person of great influence among 
them, Alexander Elliot, and amount 
to no more than what has since taken 
place, much to the advantage of the 
company. 

Events were taking place in England 
strongly affecting the position of 
Hastings. In 1782 the administration 
of Lord North came to an inglorious 
end, Theimbecility of his government 
had been fully developed, and the 
strong feeling of the country drove 
him fom power. The Rockingham 
and Shelbourne government which 
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followed was swayed by Burke to 
bring the affairs of India before 
parliament, and early in that year 
the conduct of Hastings became the 
subject of discussion in the House of 
Commons, and the ministry undertook 
to bring inabill remodelling our Indian 
system. 

Prejudice and judgment strangely 
mingled in the singular character of 
Burke. His powerful judgment is 
well known—his stronger prejudices 
were never made more clear, than in 
his attacks on Hastings. He pro- 
posed that a parliamentary commission 
should be appointed to investigate, on 
the spot, the conduct of the Indian 
government. The impartial judges 
whom he named to discharge this 
duty, were, Francis, the enemy and 
the rival of Hastings—Lord Macart- 
ney, shamed by his failures in Bombay, 
and jealous of the genius of the go- 
vernor-gencral—Mr. W. Burke, his 
own nephew, and two others, Mr. 
Long and General Burgoyne, who 
had each taken part in the House of 
Commons, very decidedly, against 
Hastings. The cabinet could not go 
quite so far as this, and the commis- 
sion fell to the ground. Dundas who 
had introduced the bill about India 
did not proceed with it, and, after all 
their speeches, the session closed with- 
out any step being taken, Fox only 
intimating that the subject should be 
resumed when they met again. Scott 
writes to Hastings that the parliament 
is prorogued, that the king in his 
speech gave notice of their intention 
to resume the consideration of India 
affairs when the houses should meet 
again, and then tells of an amusing 
conversation he had with Lord North, 
who, though no longer minister, still 


held office. 


nt ae From the Commons 
I went to the Peers, and stood next to 
Lord North while the king was speak- 
ing. When his majesty had done, Lord 
North turned round to me and said, 
‘ Well, sir, you see we are to begiti 
upon you as soon as we meet again.’ 
I answered, ‘ Yes, my lord, and the 
sooner the better; but, I wish we had 
been dismissed this year in a more gen- 
tlemanlike manner.’ HIlis lordship 
stared and said, ‘ What do you mean ?’ 
I replied, ‘ I do not mean, my lord, to 
allude to his majesty’s speech, but to 
the manner in which Mr. Edmund 
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Burke preface.! his motion for the trash 
of 1775 to be laid before e house. 
Upon this ground, however, I dave him 
to proceed, mand indoed ty poa every other. 
If there is a man upon earth free from 

culation it is Mr. Hastings.’ His 
lordship replied, ‘ Major Scott, you 
should not be so violent; consider pe- 
culation is a very common word in the 
House of Commons, and very frequently 
used.” I answered, ‘ True, my lord, 
and it has been applied by Mr, Burke, 
in former times, to your lordship, with 
as little justice, I believe, as he now 
applies it to Mr. Hastings.’ He laughed 
at this, and said, ‘ W e shall see how 
you come off next year, " and then went 
away.” —Vol. ii. pp. 521, 52 


In the next session the affairs of 
India were again the great topic. Fox 
made good his promise of bringing 
them early forward, He introduced 
his celebrated India bill, on which, as 
it is well known, he was signally de- 
feated, and the ministry broken up. 
To Hastings was given the credit of 
exposing the defects of Fox's bill, and 
the glory of defeating the ministry. 
Lord Thurlowe, the new chancellor, 
Lords Mansfield, Walsingham, and 
Temple, and other public mea, mem- 
bers of the new government, openly 
ascribed it to him, and the leaders of 
the late ministry said as much. It 
was almost universally reported that 
he was to have peerage, and Scott 
telling of his ititerview with the men 
in office, said, there could be no doubt 
about it. He wrote to him on the 
subject of the title, suggesting that 
of Daylesford, as the only one he 
would be likely to prefer to it— 
Hastings—was pre-occupied. Thur- 
lowe said to Scott “that Hastings must 
have a peerage and a red ribbon,” 
adding, 


*T do not know a man who euts so 
great a figure upon the stage of the 
world as Hastings. ‘To his other ex- 
traordinary actions must be added that 
of giving a ministry to Great Britain; 
for whether we may choose generally to 
confess it or not, the fact is, that this 
is Hastings’ administration, and that he 
put an end to the late ministry as com- 
pletely as if he had taken a pistol and 
shot them through the head one after 
another.” —Vol. ili. p. 171. 


Thurlowe accordingly pressed Pitt 
in the strongest manner to give 
Hastings these honours ; but the mi- 
nister, while he spoke of him in 
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public and in private in the very 
highest terms, refused to confer on 
him any mark of favour. This 
Mr. Gleig attributes to what he says 
was Pitt’s weak point—political jea- 
lousy. We cannot believe he was 
actuated by such a motive, and see tio 
reason whatever for doubting the 
grounds he gave for his refusal when 
pressed by Thurlowe—that Hastings 
had attempted to extend the British 
dominions in India, of which policy he 
disapproved, and that there were 
charges against him requiring expla- 
nation. It appears from the conver- 
sations of Lord Thurlowe with Major 
Scott, given in Mr. Gleig’s volumes, 
that Pitt, or the chancellor himself, or, 
in fact, any of the public men in England 
at that time knew very little abotit 
India; and that Pitt’s influencing 
motive was a prejudice against what 
he conceived to be the ambitious 
policy of Hastings appears to us to be 
strongly supported by an examination 
of that minister’s India bill. <A chief 
object of that act was, to restrain the 
governors of India from extending our 
dominion there, and there was a clause 
in it declaring “ that to pursue scliemes 
of conquest and extension of dominion 
in India are measures repugnant to 
the wish, the honour, and the policy of 
Great Britain.” Such provisions 
proved tc be the defects of the 
measure. They only embarrassed the 
able men who were afterwards the 
governors of India. Lord Cornwallis 
went out impressed with the views o. 
Pitt, but finding it impracticable to 
act on them owed the fame of his ad- 
ministration to his having adopted 
those of Hastings. Lord Wellesley, 
in his brilliant ‘government, pursued 
the same views further and more 
boldly. Lord Minto acted on theni, 
and the Marquis of Hastings followed 
them up until the supremacy of Great 
Britain in India was established and 
formally proclaimed. 

The directors at this time imbibed 
some feeling against Hastings, partl 
because they thought that Pitt’s bill, 
and the Board of Control which it 
created, had his support; partly through 
the influence of Lord Macartney’s 
friends, who sided against him. They 
had inserted in a despatch a resolution 
to the effect that Hastings should 
resign within a year of its receipt. 
The Board of Control erased the 
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resolution, and left him at liberty to 
remain. Hastings was weary of the 
embarrassments to which he was 
exposed. He was desirous of joining 
Mrs. Hastings, who had gone to 
England for her health’s sake, and, as 
he wrote to her, it. was his wish to 
retire while his reputation was high, 
and his constitution repairable. But 
above these motives there was, supreme, 
the desire of doing more in India, and 
it is clear that he would not have 
resigned could he have remained with 
honour. While he was actually an- 
ticipating from Pitt’s bill unshackled 
power to carry out his views, he received 
through the newspapers the outline of 
the bill and a report of the minister’s 
speech on introducing it. Dissatisfied 
with the bill, and exceedingly annoyed 
at the tone in which his own policy 
and proceedings were alluded to, he 
at once resolved to resign, allowing 
time for the newspaper report being 
confirmed. He accordingly sent in 
his resignation in a letter to the 
directors, dated Jan., 1785, and leaving 
India in the following month landed 
at Plymouth in June. 

On his return to England, his re- 
ception was, to all appearance, nearly 
as he could have wishedit. Pitt only 
held aloof. The directors summoned 
him to receive their thanks for his ser- 
vices ; and strong emphasis was laid 
on the word unanimously. The king 
and queen were most gracious. Men 
of eminence crowded round him, and 
he was shown deference wherever he 
went. He had experienced, he writes 
to India, “ the digito monstrari ,;” but 
he knew the power of his active ene- 
mies, and adds, “ my humility pre- 
served itself by the influence of a 
monitor within that whispered, all 
this will expire in less than three 
months.” Before one month had 
elapsed, Burke gave note of prepara- 
tion, stating in the House of Com- 
mons, “that he would on a future 
day make a motion respecting the 
conduct of a gentleman just returned 
from India.” This was at the close 
of the session. The associates of 
Burke were against the proceeding ; 
but he was pledged to it, and would 
not give it up. Accordingly, in April 
1786, he brought forward his motion 
in the House of Commons for the im- 
peachment of Hastings, and had a 
committee of nineteen appointed, of 
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which he was chairman, and Francis— 
the Tago of the drama—was the as- 
sessor. 

We have already canvassed the 
chief charges ; we shall only now 
observe, that after the slow torture 
of an eight years’ trial before a 
tribunal above the suspicion of in- 
fluence—-the House of Lords-— 
Hastings was, by a large majority, ac- 
quitted. The enormous expense of 
the trial had, however, ruined him. 
All he had brought from India did 
not exceed £100,000, and this was 
wholly absorbed. It was his intention 
to have petitioned the king for com- 
pensation, that the matter might come 
before the House of Commons as a 
message from the crown. But Pitt 
declined presenting his petition, and 
Hastings might have remained penny- 
less, had not the directors, to their 
honour, come forward to assist him. 
He had refused to apply to them, say- 
ing that his claim was on the country 
which had wronged him, and not on 
them. Sensible, however, of all they 
owed him, they entered into a resolu- 
tion to pay his debts, and settle on 
him an annuity of £5000 a year. 
But here again the government op- 
posed him. The Board Control 
denied the power of the company, 
under the recent act, to make such a 
grant. The matter ended in a com- 
promise between the Board of Control 
and the directors. The company was 
allowed to settle on him an annuity, 
for twenty-eight years and a half, of 
£4000, forty-two thousand of which 
were paid in advance, while a further 
loan of fifty thousand, free from in- 
terest, was offered and accepted. He 
long afterwards received some further 
aid from the directors, assisted by Mr. 
Addington and by Lord Castlereagh, 
at the time President of the Board of 
Control. From the country which 
had acquitted, but ruined him, he re- 
ceived never any thing. 

Hastings had never forgotten the 
vision of his childhood respecting 
Daylesford. He had more than once 
written from India on the subject ; and 
one of his earliest acts on his return to 
England, was to go down and visit it. 
He offered Mr. Knight, who then had 
it, more than its value; but he de- 
clined parting with it. Tempted a 
second time, by a still more liberal 
offer, Mr. Knight consented to give 
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it up, and Hastings became the, pos- 
sessor of Daylesford.. He expended 
large sums in buildings and improve- 
ments ; lived there beloved by many 
circles for the long remainder of his 
days, and there closed his chequered 
life in August, 1818, at the age of 86. 
Mrs. Hastings survived him, and he 
had no child. 

Mr. Gleig’s Memoirs of Warren 
Hastings, form unquestionably a valu- 
able contribution to the history of 
British India. This, we must say, is 
owing chiefly to the number of ori- 
ginal papers. There is a great mass of 
these closely-printed documents, and 
they answer, in our judgment, most 
perfectly, the main object of their pub- 
lication, the vindication of Hastings. 
Mr. Gleig, we believe, has done wisely 
in allowing Hastings to be in a great 
measure his own biographer ; but the 
papers — numerous, though not too 
many for their purpose — give the 
volumes a broken and unconnected 
appearance, and very much lessen the 
interest of the narrative. The work 
will be always of value for the library— 
the author would still further serve 
the memory of Hastings by giving 
those who have not leisure for large 
books, a more compendious account 
of him. 

We have already expressed our im- 
pression of the character of Hastings ; 
and have sought, by details of his 
actions, to develope it for our readers. 

Our judgment of him may be called 
partial. Let those who think so 
examine the debated points, and see 
whether it be not—as we are con- 
vineed it is—the only one which is 
supported by evidence. What is the 
evidence on which all that makes 
against him rests? Hearsay,—unau- 
thenticated assertion. There is what 
has the semblance of evidence,—the 
reports of a secret committee of the 
House of Commons. But that is well 
known to have been a one-sided com- 
mittee ; and though most of the mem- 
bers of it, like nearly all who took 
part against Hastings, were men of 
honour, yet they were misled by party, 
by ignorance of the real facts, by list- 
ening most to what they liked best— 
the plausible and artfully prepared 
statements of the enemies of Hastings. 
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These reports were looked upon at 
the time, so far as regards the adminis- 
tration of Hastings, as of no authority ; 
and it was only when every body had 
nearly forgotten all about such sub- 
jects that th 1ey were again resorted to. 
They were repudiated by the court of 
proprietors of the East India Com- 
pany whoknew most about the truth,— 
they were repudiated in material parts 
by the House of Commons who accused, 
and altogether by the Lords who tried 
Hastings,—they were condemned by 
the public opinion of India,—slowly 
collected, but accumulating during the 
eight years of his trial,—and pro- 
nounced to be worthless and unjust 
by the general voice of the people of 
England, who had seen all the facts 
examined, and whose acknowledged 
verdict preceded, and agreed in that 
of the House of Lords. Many of the 
makers of histories of British India, 
falling in with the received impres- 
sions of Hastings, appear to have 
written their accounts of him from 
the orations of his enemies, and from 
the pages of these reports. The few 
writers who, noticing this period of 
our Asiatic history, we all feel to be 
authorities, do take the more favour- 
able view of his character. Malcolm,* 
the best of all, but whose purpose 
docs not lead him into controverted 
details, says of Hastings, that “ he, as 
well as Lord Clive, has been harshly 


judged by men who have listened to 


his enemies and accusers ; and who, 
when drawing their general inferences 
from particular facts, have given little, 
if any, attention to the extraordinary 
circumstances in which he was placed, 
the necessity under which he acted, 
and the obstacles which he had to 
overcome.”+ Our view of the con- 
duct of Hastings is the only one which 
consists with whatever is known, as 
beyond question true, of his personal 
character. It is supported in all that 
is doubtful by the verdict of those who 
tried him, by the testimony of such as 
are best entitled to be regarded as 
authorities, by what we are persuaded 
is of great force, the whole effect of 
the great quantity of documents con- 
tained in the volumes before us, and 
by the admitted fact that his memory 
is to this hour regarded with affection 


* Mr. Elphinstone, who will be, no doubt, the standard historian of India, has 


not come down to this period yet. 


t Malcolm's Political History of India, vol. ii. p. 39, 
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in India. It is said that he was a man 
of expedients. He was; and every 
statesman that ever administered the 
government of a great empire has 
been so of necessity ; a necessity, which 
in his case was beyond precedent great. 
But expediency was not the type of 
his administration. The character of 
his measures is, that they were prac- 
tical—solid—far-sighted—large ; and 
they have proved to be both lasting 
and successful. 

No man, perhaps, ever had the trans- 
actions of his life so thoroughly 
searched—so nakedly exposed. Yet, 
after being arraigned at the unspared 
expense of the public, by the ablest 
men of England, in her ablest time, 
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with every motive to excite their 
efforts, he was on each particular 
charge acquitted. He saved our 
Indian’ empire from anarchy and in- 
vasion—from ruined trade and ex- 
hausted resources. He framed and 
consolidated the whole administration 
of the country—taught the natives to 
look to our government as a protec- 
tion—devised for it means of income, 
which have gone on increasing to 
the present time—and suggested that 
system by which only we were enabled 
to hold the power we had, and to 
extend it safely to what it iss We 
may well conclude with our com- 
mencing words, “ Ingrata Patria!” 


THE LAND OF BURNS.* 


SECOND ARTICLE. 


* T’ve heard of hearts unkind, kind deeds 
With coldness still returning ; 
Alas ! the gratitude of men 
Has left me oftener mourning.” 


Tuene are few passages of Words- 
worth which we are more often tempted 
to repeat than these lines, and which 
might almost be adopted as a motto to 
his work by any faithful biographer of 
Burns — so unmeasured seemed the 

et’s gratitude to those who regarded 
fin with sympathy or kindness. _ It is 
absolutely impossible to think of any 
man who owed less to the favours of 
others, and yet everywhere through his 
writing are found the overflowings of an 
affectionate nature, conferring immor- 
tality on some Scottish lord, or laird, 
or lady, the amount of whose services 
to the poet was some complimentary 
expression of delighted surprise that a 
ploughman could write actual verse, 
and a niggard subscription to the new 
edition of his poems, for the publication 
of which arrangements were made soon 
after Burns’s arrival in Edinburgh. 
Blacklock—who had, some five and 


thirty years before, lamented the death 
of Pope in elegiae verse, and who had 
during the interval astonished the me; 
taphysicians by the fact, that, though 
blind from earliest infancy, the images 
of sight with which his poems abound 
were as true to Nature as those of any 
other of the blind buzzards who then 
wrote verse—was, to his undying ho- 
nour, the first to proclaim the advent of 
atrue poet. Henry M‘Kenzie made 
the genius of Burns the subjectof an 
article in the “ Lounger,” which was 
then in considerable circulation. Du- 
gald Stewart, one of the earliest, con- 
tinued one the truest friends of the 
poet; and from the narratives of 
Stewart and Sir Walter Scott, an in- 
terview of whose with Burns has been 
recorded in a letter to Lockhart, an ac- 
count favourable both to the men of es- 
tablished literary reputation in Edin- 
burgh, and to the great man who ap- 


* The Land of Burns, a series of Landscapes and Portraits, illustrative of the 
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peared among them for a dazzling mo- 
ment, has been fairly enough drawn, and 
the picture very strikingly delineated by 
Cunningham. It was, however, next 
to impossible that his biographers 
should not have been led by the splen- 
dour of these great names and others— 
now dim in comparison—the nobles of 
the day, to dwell upon this, a compara- 
tively unimportant period of the poet's 
life, if we think of it with reference to 
the formation or the development of his 
character. That character had been 
previously, for good or eyil, fully 
formed: from the learned men of 
Edinburgh he learned absolutely no- 
thing ; and to us the visit is chiefly 
valuable from the circumstance of its 
leading to some of the best letters in 
his correspondence. Lockhart’s ac- 
count of the appearance of this start- 
ling phenomenonamong the Edinburgh 
patricians and literati, if not that 
which best represents the scene, is de- 
cidedly the most picturesque— 


‘* It needs no effort of imagination to 
conceive what the sensations of an iso- 
lated set of scholars (almost all either 
clergymen or professors) must have 
been in the presence of this big-boned, 
black-browed, brawny stranger, with 
his great flashing eyes, who, having 
forced his way among them from the 
plough-tail, at a single stride, mani- 
fested in the whole strain of his bearing 
and conversation, a most thorough con- 
viction that, in the society of the most 
eminent men of his nation, he was ex- 
actly where he was entitled to be; 
hardly deigned to flatter them by exhi- 
biting even an occasional symptom of 
being flattered by their notice ; by turns 
calmly measured himself against the 
most cultivated understandings of his 
time in discussion; overpowered the 
bon mots of the most celebrated con- 
vivialists by broad floods of merriment, 
impregnated with all the burning life of 
genius; astounded bosoms habituall 
enveloped in the thrice-piled folds of 
social reserve, by compelling them to 
tremble—nay, to tremble yisibly—be- 
neath the fearless touch of natural 
pathos ; and all this without indicating 
the smallest willingness to be ranked 
among those professional ministers of 
excitement, who are content to be paid 
in money and smiles, for doing what 
the spectators and auditors would be 
ashamed of doing in their own persons, 
even if they had the power of doing it ; 
and—last, and probably worst of all— 
who was known to be in the habit of 
enlivening societies, which they would 
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have scorned to approach, still more 
frequently than their own, with elo- 
quence no less magnificent ; with wit, 
in all likelihood, still more daring; 
often enough, as the superiors whom he 
fronted without alarm might have 
guessed from the beginning, and had, 
ere long, no occasion to guess, with wit 
pointed at themselves. 

** The lawyers-of Edinburgh, in whose 
wider circle Burns figured at his outset, 
with at least as much success as among 
the professional literati, were a very 
different race of men from these, they 
would neither, I take it, have pardoned 
rudeness, nor been alarmed by wit. 
But being, in those days, with scarcely 
an exception, members of the landed 
aristocracy of the country, and forming 
by far the most influential body (as, in- 
deed, they still do) in the society of 
Scotland, they were, perhaps, as proud 
a set of men as ever sjoye the tranquil 
yleasures of unquestioned superiority. 

Vhat their haughtiness, as a body, was, 
may be guessed, when we know that in- 
ferior birth was reckoned a fair and 
legitimate ground for excluding any man 
from the bar. In one remarkable in- 
stance, about this very time, a man of 
very extraordinary talents and accom- 
plishments was chiefly opposed in a long 
and painful struggle for admission, and 
in reality, for no other reasons but those 
I have been alluding to, by a gentleman 
who, in the sequel, stood at the very 
head of the Whig party in Edinburgh ; 
and the same aristocratical prejudice 
has, within the memory of the present 
generation, kept more persons of emi- 
nent qualifications in the back ground, 
for a'season, than any English reader 
would easily believe. To this body be- 
longed nineteen out of twenty of those 
‘ patricians,’ whose stateliness Burns so 
long remembered, and so bitterly re- 
sented. It might, perhaps, have been 
well for him, had stateliness been the 
worst fault of their manners. Wine- 
bibbing appears to be in most regions a 
favourite indulgence with those whose 
brains and lungs are subjected to the 
severe exercises of legal study and 
forensic practice. To this day, more 
traces of these old habits linger about 
the inns of court than in any other 
sections of London. In Dublin and 
Edinburgh, the barristers are even now 
eminently convivial bodies of men; but 
among the Scotch lawyers of the time 
of Burns, the principle of jollity was 
indeed in its ‘high and palmy state.’ 
He partook largely in those tavern 
scenes of audacious hilarity, which then 
soothed, as a matter of course, the arid 
labours of the northern noblesse de la 
robe (so they are well called in Red 
Gauntlet), and of which weare favoured 
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with a specimen in the ‘ High Jinks’ 
chapter of Guy Mannerinz. 

“The tavern-life is now-a-days newly 
extinet every where; but it was then in 
full vigour in Edinburgh, and there can 
be no doubt that Burns rapidly fami- 
liarized himself with it during his resi- 
dence. He had, after all, tasted but 
rarely of such excesses while in Ayr- 


shire.”—Lockhart’s ** Life of Burns.” 


The Earl of Buchan urged upon 
Burns to visit the battle-fields of Scot- 
land, and celebrate the deeds of her 
heroes in song. The absolute impos- 
sibility of a poor man’s abandoning the 
ordinary objects of life and cultivating 
these expensive indulgences, did not 
seem to strike the noble lord, but was 
put forcibly by the inspired peasant: 
he tells him that— 


“In the midst of such enthusiastic 
reveries, a long-visaged, dry, moral- 
looking phantom str ides across my ima- 
gination. and pronounces these words : 
—‘ I, Wisdom, dwell with Prudence— 
Your dear-loved Scotia puts it in your 
power to return to the situation of your 
forefathers ; will you follow these will- 
o’-the-wisp meteors of fanc y and whim 
till they bring you once more to the 
brink of ruin? I grant that the utmost 
ground you can occupy is but half astep 
from the veriest poverty—still it is half 
a step from it. You know how you feel 
the iron gripe of ruthless oppression— 
you know how you bear the yoke of 
contumelious greatness! 1 hold you 
out the conveniences, the comforts of 
life, independence, and character on the 
one cond ; I tender you servility, de- 
pendence, and wretche ness on the other. 
I will not insult your understanding by 
bidding you make a choice. 


This was unanswerable. Burns at 
the moment had not a farthing in the 
world, except what he might be enti- 
tled to as the proceeds of the Edin- 
burgh subscription edition of his poems. 
Yet, notwithstanding these dictates of 
prudence, Burns soon after found time 
and money for more than one length- 
ened excursion. His journal of “the 
period has been preserved. ‘ His 
friends,” says Allan Cunningham, 
*‘ considered this an agricultural rather 
than a poetic tour ;” and it is probable 
that, though it part takes more of the 
latter character, in some such way he 
sought to excuse to himself the expen- 
diture of time and money. He re- 
turned to Mossgiel “in the blaze of 
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his fame.” Those who had_ before 
shunned him as fore-dooomed to evil, 
and who augured little of good from 
his adliction to poetry, another name, 
as they not unreasonably feared, for 
vagabondism of all kinds—when they 
saw him returned with evidences of the 
adiniration of «ll Scotland, and yet 
more, with money in both pockets— 
were disposed to regard with other 
eyes the obscure adventurer who had so 
lately left them, as it would seem, for 
ever. The demon gift of verse no 
longer seemed to them one necessarily 
accompanied with the loss of all that is 
good here and hereafter. But while 
Burns was thus an object of respect as 
well as wonder with his early associ- 
ates, he was nurturing within his own 
heart feelings too fierce for his peace. 
There is, perhaps, in all familiar cor- 
respondence, something of the charac- 
ter of him to whom a letter is written, 
unconsciously almost assumed by him 
that is w riting ; and the savage pride 
of Nicol, who seems to have detested 
every body of higher rank than his own, 
in part perhaps coloured Burns’s lan- 
guage in a letter to him, written at 
this period. 


**T never, my friend, thought mankind 
very capable of any thing generous ; but 
the stateliness of the patric ians in Edin- 
burgh, and the servility of my plebeian 
brethren, (who, perhaps, formerly eyed 
me askance) since I returned home, have 
nearly put me out of conceit altogether 
with my species. I have boucht a 
pocket Milton, which I carry perpe tually 
about with me, in order to study the 
sentiments—the dauntless magnanimity 
—the intrepid unyielding independene e 
—the desperate daring ‘and noble defi- 
ance of hardship, in that great person- 
age, Satan. "Tis true I have just now 
a little cash; but I am afraid the star 
that has hitherto shed its malignant pur- 
pose-blasting rays full in my zenith— 
that noxious planet so baleful in its in- 
fluences to the rhyming tribe—I much 
dread, is not yet beneath my horizon. 
Misfortune dodges the path ‘of human 
life: the poetic mind finds itself mise- 
rably deranged in and unfit for the walks 
of business. Add to all that, thought- 
less follies and hair-brained whims, like 
so many ignes fatui eternaily diverging 
from the right line of sober discretion, 

varkle with step-bewitching blaze in the 
idly- gazing eyes of the poor heedless 
bard, till pop, ‘he falls like Lucifer, 
never to hope again.’ God grant that 
this may be an anreal picture with re- 
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spect to me; but should it not, I have 
very little dependence on mankind. I 
will close my letter with this tribute my 
heart bids me pay you: the many ties 
of acquaintance and friendship which I 
have, or think I have in life, 1 have felt 
along the lines, and, damn them! they 
are almost all of them of such frail con- 
texture, that I am sure they would not 
stand the breath of the least adverse 
breeze of fortune; but from you I look 
with confidence for the apostolic love 
that shall wait on me ‘through good 
report and through bad report’—the 
love which Solomon emphatically says is 
‘strong as death,’ ” 


It is plain enough that to a man burn- 
ing with such fervid passion as this 
letter describes, and all whose plans of 
future life were as yet unfixed, was 
litttle likely to be at this moment ca- 
pable of sitting down contentedly at 
Mossgiel. He hurried back to Edin- 
burgh, and, still restless, soon left the 
capital. The artist who has illustrated 
the “ Land of Burns” follows each step 
of his progress through three successive 
excursions, in which he passed “ into the 
Western Highlands, examined Stirling- 
shire, and penetrated eastward to In- 
verness.” ‘The scenes which he now 
saw are often adverted to, both in his 
poems and letters. His companions, 
however, were, as might be expected, 
disappointed at not hearing him burst 
into raptures of admiration. On one 
occasion a lady asked him—*“ Burns, 
have you nothing to sayto this?” “ No- 
thing, madam,” he replied, looking at 
the leader of the party, “for an ass is 
braying over it.” One evening, near 
the Carron foundry, when the furnaces 
were casting forth flames, his compa- 
nion exclaimed—* Look, Burns! look! 
look !—what aglorioussight!” “ Sir,” 
said the bard, clapping spurs to his 
mare, “I would not look! look! at 
your bidding, if it were the mouth of 
hell!” Poor Burns in his last excursion 
to the Highlands was-singularly un- 
fortunate in a companion. He travelled 
with Nicol. At Blair he was received 
with kindness and cordiality: a fishing- 
rod and servant were provided for 
Nicol; and Burns, in company with 
Professor Walker, then tutor in the 
family, had leisure to converse with 
the Duke and Duchess, and visit the 
scenes in the neighbourhood. This 
visit suggested his “ Petition of Bruar 
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Water,” which was afterwards the oc- 
casion of having the place planted, 


** Let lofty firs and ashes cool 
My lowly banks o’erspread, 

And view deep-bending in the pool, 
Their shadow’s watery bed! 


‘* Let pageant birks in woodbines drest, 
My craggy cliffs adorn; 

And for the little songster’s nest, 
The close embowering thorn.” 


The poet was anxiously urged to 
prolong his visit, but his savage com- 
panion, * whose mind was like his 
body—a strong, in-kneed sort of soul ;” 
so Burns described him to Walker— 
waxed furious at the notion of remain- 
ing, and Burns thought he had no 
choice but to submit. Reasonable re- 
gret has been expressed that Burns did 
not remain. Within a few days 
he would, had he staid, have met 
Lord Melville, who had the chief ma- 
nagement of the internal affairs of 
Scotland; and it seems not improbable 
that personal intercourse with the 
poet might have led to some result fa- 
vourable to Burns’s interests. It hap- 
pens curiously for the support of those 
who speculate on such accidents, that it 
was on this visit that Burns met 
Graham of Fintry, through whom he 
obtained his appointment in the excise. 
An interruption, which appears to have 
distressed the poet’s feelings more, oc- 
curred in the course of the same excur- 
sion. When at Lochaber, he left 
Nicol at the inn, and went to pay his 
respects to the Duke and Duchess of 
Gordon. The family were about to 
sit down to dinner, and it became im- 
impossible for Burns not to remain. 
After drinking a few glasses of wine, 
he rose up and proposed to withdraw, 
then for the first time mentioning his 
companion. An invitation was at once 
sent to Nicol, and Burns accompanied 
the gentleman, a friend of the duke’s, 
who was deputed to deliver it. They 
found Nicol in actual frenzy. He had 
already ordered horses, and, as far as 
we can understand the narrative given 
of the scene, seems to have been dis- 
appointed in not having been able to 
drive off before Burns returned from 
Castle Gordon, and thus exhibit his 
sense of the slight which he regarded 
as implied in the poet’s conduct, 
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Burns at first eyed him with fury 
equal to his own, but ended by quietly 
taking his place in a corner of the 
chaise. 


“T shall certainly,” says Burns, 
‘among my legacies leave my latest 
curse on that unlucky predicament which 
hurried, tore me away from Castle Gor- 
don. May that obstinate son of Latin 
prose (Nicol) be cursed to Scotch-mile 
periods, and damned to seven-league 
paragraphs ; while declension and con- 
jugation, gender, number, and time, 
under the ragged banners of dissonance 
and disarrangement, eternally rank 
against him a hostile array.” 


James Hoy, librarian to the Duke of 
Gordon, a sort of Dominie Sampson 
in his way, was the friend to whom this 
letter was addressed. Carruthers has 
amusingly enough defined his duties 
in the duke’s establishment. 


“Tt was his business during the day 
to store his mind with all such know- 
ledge as the publications of the day sup- 
plied, and then, over a bottle of claret 
after dinner, impart to his Grace of 
Gordou all that he reckoned valuable or 
important.” 


His exceeding worldly simplicity is 
particularly commented on, yet he 
seems to have hit upon no bad expe- 
dient to detain Burns, for he bribed the 
post-boy to create some cause of delay, 
and the miracle is that he failed in ef- 
fecting his purpose. The learned clerk's 
response to Burns’s litany of maledic- 
tion was not quite as fierce as the 
minstrel’s malison:—* As for Dick 
Latin,” quoth Hoy, “I should give 
him nought but Strabogie castocks 
(cabbage stalks, we guess) for sax 
ouks.” After all, if a man will travel 
in a post-chaise with a schoolmaster, 
he must be prepared to time his visits 
by the length of the holidays; and 
we have Mr. Lockhart’s authority for 
saying, that Burns’s savage friend was 
* the most enthusiastic of his admirers, 
and the most affectionate of his inti- 
mates.”” Burns loitered during the 
next winter in Edinburgh, spoke of 
returning to the plough ; but it is im- 
possible to translate his conduct as in- 
fluenced by any thing except the uncer- 
tuin expectation that something would 
be done for him by those who had the 
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disposal of patronage. A broken limb 
left him in the care of a surgeon, and 


‘Here Iam,” said he, ‘ extended on 
a cushion, and the tints of my mind vying 
with the livid horror preceding a thunder 
storm. I have taken tooth and nail to the 
Bible: it is really a glorious book!” 


In another letter of the same period, 
he says— 


“ There are just two creatures that I 
would envy—a horse in his wild state, 
traversing the forests of Asia, or an 
oyster on some of the desert shores of 
Europe. The one has not a wish with- 
out enjoyment—the other has neither 
wish nor fear.” 


This was said to be an idle year 
with Burns: irregular it was, but 
surely not idle. The very excursions 
in which he indulged were necessary 
for his studies as a poet, had they no 
other object. During this period, too, 
it was that he produced, for the purpose 
of aiding “Johnson’s Musical Mu- 
seum,” some thirty of his best songs, 
besides innumerable touchings and re- 
touchings of the more ancient songs 
preserved in that work. His venera- 
tion for his predecessors in the glori- 
ous art of song was unbounded, and 
as affecting an incident as we know is 
that of his obtaining permission from 
the city authorities to erect a stone to 
distinguish for ever the humble grave 
of Fergusson. The poems of Fergus- 
son are scarcely intelligible to a south- 
ern reader, without more pains than 
we often give to study better calculated 
to repay the trouble, but they are still 
read with delight in Scotland; and, 
though what is best in Burns is his 
own exclusively, yet he has something 
besides the language in common with 
Fergusson and Ramsay. The Cotter’s 
Saturday Night and the Holy Fair 
are, in subject.and in metre, not unlike 
poems of Fergusson, which must have 
been among Burns’searly recollections, 
The study of Scottish poetry must have 
made Burns think often of both his pre- 
decessors. Ramsay’s was a prosperous 
course ; but Fergusson died young, in 
poverty and in madness. There was 
that.in Fergusson’s talents, and habits, 
and fortunes, that perhaps made Burns 
think of him not without prophetic 
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fear. Though Fergusson had received 
some education at St. Andrews, yet, 
at the age of seventeen, he found him- 
self, on his father’s death, without any 
means whatever; and from irregu- 
larity of conduct, or infirmity of pur- 
pose, without the hope of a profession. 
He went to the house of a maternal 
uncle, through whose influence he had 
hopes of obtaining some mode of earn- 
ing honest bread; but his uncle was 
indolent, and the poet loitered at his 
house till his clothes and his welcome 
were both worn out. When people 
are tired of each other, occasions of 
quarrel soon arise, and the poet felt or 
fancied some slight in his uncle’s mode 
of behaviour to him. He left the house, 
and from a little inn in the neighbour- 
hood, wrote an indignant letter. The 
means of defraying his expenses to 
Edinburgh, a few shillings, were sent 
by his uncle: he travelled on foot, was 
exhausted by the journey, and for se- 
veral days ill, and vented his rage in 
verse—the true source of relief in all 
such cases. He found shelter under 
the roof of his mother, who was but ill 
able to aid in supporting him. He 
was given a few medical books, and 


fancied he was studying medicine ; but 
like others of less diseased imagination, 
he soon found himself affected with 


every disease of which he read. He 
supported himself by transcribing law 
papers, as a copying clerk, and added 
an uncertain trifle to his means by 
contributions to Ruddiman’s Magazine, 
in which most of his poems first ap- 
peared, His latter years were passed in 
perpetual dissipation, with sad glimpses 
of the better things for which it would 
seem that the poor profligate panted. 
His mental powers were enfeebled ; 
but in that miserable prostration of 
mind and body, the effect of habitual 
intoxication and of mercury, the recol- 
lections of his childhood returned; 
and in the intervals of his partial re- 
covery religion became the subject of 
his thoughts, and his unccasing theme. 
He expressed his consolation in recol- 
lecting that he had never published 
any thing hostile to the interests of 
religion. He laid every other book 
aside, and made the bible his constant 
companion. At first these religious 
impressions appeared to be uncon- 
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nected withany thing like mental dis- 
ease, and afforded relief to his friends ; 
but the general gloom that over- 
spread his mind did not long spare 
this Goshen. A friend met him one 


day rushing in disordered manner and 
dress through the streets, regardless of 
every surrounding object. On being 
accosted he affirmed that he had disco- 
vered one of the reprobates who cruci- 
fied our Saviour, and that, in order to 
bring him to condign punishment, he 
was making all possible haste to lodge 
the information with Lord Kames. 
The poverty of his mother rendered it 
necessary for her to send him toa pub- 
lic asylum. He was removed there by 
some intimate friends, who betrayed 
him into a chaise, on the pretence o. 
taking him to pay an evening visit. 
When they entered the dismal retreat 
all was silence. Fergusson cast his 
eyes wildly around—looked reproach- 
fully on the friends who had thus de- 
ceived him—and burst into a hideous 
shout, which was echoed by the 
wretched inmates of the other mise- 
rable cells. The screams and shouts 
were still ringing in the ears of his 
friends when they departed, and left 
him to despair. 

We linger over the fortunes of poor 
Fergusson, because they were so often 
and so strongly before the mind of 
Burns; perhaps also because those 
who at the commencement of Burns’s 
career, at once acknowledged the su- 
periority of Burns’s genius for poetry, 
were impressed with the opinion that 
he did not approach what they de- 
scribed as Fergusson’s unequalled pow- 
ers of conversation. The closeof his 
story is soon told. We transcribe the 
scene from Mr. Chambers :— | 


‘““A few days before his departure, 
his mother and sister found him on 
his straw-bed, calm and collected. The 
evening was chill and damp: he re- 
quested his mother to gather the bed- 
clothes about him, and sit on his feet ; 
for he said they were so very cold as to 
be almost insensible to the touch. She 
did as he requested, and his sister took 
her seat at the bed-side. He looked 
wistfully in his mother’s face, and said, 
‘Oh, mother, this is kind.’ Then ad- 
dressing his sister, he said, ‘ Might you 
not come frequently and sit beside me ? 


Lives of Scottish Poets. —Vol. ii. p. 424. 
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You cannot imagine how comfortable it 
would be. You “might fetch your seam, 
and sit beside me.’ The moter and 
sister answered only with tears and 
sobs. ‘* What ails you ?’ said the dying 
poet. ‘ Why sorrow for me? T am 
very well eared for here, and want for 
nothing—only it is cold—very cold. 
You know I told you it would come to 
this at last. Oh, do not go yet, mother 
—Ilhope to be soon—Oh do not go yet; 
do not leaveme!’ But the keeper mo- 
tioned that the time was past, and they 
must depart.’’* 


Fergusson was, a few mornings after 
this scene, found dead in his cell. 
Fergusson had, like Burns, his dreams 
that the admiration lavished on his 
verses, might not improbably lead to 
some more fitting position in life than 
that which he occupied. It will be 
long before the man of creative genius 
learns that he is but creating obstacles 
to his success in any course likely to 
end in worldly prosperity. Ifa book- 
seller be sued at law for an action of 
libel, the last person he is likely to 
employ as his counsel, is the ingenious 
barrister, whose lively article hi iS per- 
haps brought him into the se rape. If 
aman be known .to write verse, the 
world soon takes ‘care, if it buys his 
verses, that he shall not easily find a 
market for any thing else he has to 
sell. Yet Fergusson was not reckon- 
ing altogether without his host. Mr. 
Burnett, a friend of his, who went out 
fo India, when in comfort there, re- 
membered poor Fergusson—saw some 
means of providing for him—sent him 
a cordial invitation—and a remittance 
of one hundred pounds for the ex- 
penses of the voyage.t It did not 
arrive till poor Fergusson was no 
more. 

The most helpless of all winged ani- 
mals is the author. Ifhe be of gentle 
birth, and claims lands and titles, his 
agents and all the world are in a con- 
spiracy against him. The first will 
supply him with nothing better for the 
ongoing expenses of an establishment, 
than an attorney’s bills of cost, aggra- 

vated by his own fees for collecting 
rents, of which he does not return a 
stiver in the shape of hard cash; and 
the world—sad dog—will but laugh 
at claims of princely descent, which 
in the railroad hurry of life it would 
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rather any day admit than examine. 
If, more often the case, the 
author be a poor devil, then comes 
the fight with publishers and their 
kind—a crew who must also live, but 
who unfortunately live upon the brains 
of good writers—a delicate food 
enough—and are not disposed to pay 
half as much for such rarities, as the 
market price for beef and mutton. 
Oh, ye booksellers !—generation of vi- 
pers!—-Ye who feed the poets, and 
whom the poets flatter and abuse, but 
seldom speak the plain truth of, why 
do ye give a poor devil, like Burns, 
the trouble of examining an account 
at all? . Remember all the immortal 
works which you thus destroy even 
before the birth. 


as is 


“That Burns wrote so many songs 
this year,” says Allan Cunningham, ‘is 
to be marvelled at, if we re fle ct on the 
civilwar then going on between him and 
his bookseller. ‘1 have broke measures 
with Creech, and last week I wrote him 
a pretty keen letter, He replied in 
terms of chastisement, and promised 
me, upon his honour, I should have the 
account on Monday; but this is Tues- 
day, and yet I have not heard a word 
from him. God have mercy on me, a 
poor, damned, incautious, duped, unfor- 
tunate fool! the sport—the miserable 
victim of rebellious pride, hypochon- 
driac imagination, agonizing sensibility, 
and bedlam passions.’ 


It was hard for Burns to have been 
kept in a state of suspense, by an un- 
settled account for many a long month ; 
but it must be said for the publisher, 
a most honourable man, and to Burns 
a most generous patron, that there 
might be considerable difficulty in as- 
cert? aining the precise amount of the 
sales in remote parts both of England 
and Scotland ; and also, that when the 
accounts were finally settled, Burns, 
who had calculated upon about £200, 
found himself in possession of nearly 
three times that sum. Currie repre- 
sents Burns as having made nearly 
£900 by his writings; but there is, 
we think, some difficulty in recon- 
ciling the opposing statements on this 
subject, so as to make it approach 
this sum. 

We have shrunk from exhibiting 
the contrast between Burns’s reception 


* Fergusson’s Select W orks, C hambers’ s People’s Edition, 


¢ David Irving, Vol. ii, p. 421. 
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on his first and his second visit to 
Edinburgh. On his re-appearance, 
the attentions of those who at first 
were attracted by the new prodigy, 
became cold and reserved. He not 
unreasonably thought that he ought 
to be the object of high patronage, but 
he did not know of what clay great 
men’are made. He sought to per- 
suade himself, in defiance of all expe- 
rience, that other than party purposes 
are thought of in the distribution of 
office. He was disappointed, as he 
could not but have been disappointed. 
He ate his heart in silence. He made 
no claim, for a letter to the Earl of 
Glencairn, on which nothing seems to 
have been done, is scarcely an excep- 
tion. But he appears to have felt stern 
defiance, and in spite of his better na- 
ture, to have sought to harden his 
heart into hatred, if not of mankind, 
yet of society, and all its oppressive 
forms; resenting most the barriers 
which it interposes between classes of 
men. When we think how Burns 
was neglected, we almost regret the 
profuse generosity of his nature, which 
allowed him to lose no opportunity of 
praising those, with whom the accidents 
of life made him acquainted,—lavishing 
upon them gifts and graces which they 
were far from possessing, and which 
the poet distributed in the same affec- 
tionate spirit, and with the same truth 
of feeling, and of every thing but fact, 
as he ascribed all charms of mind and 
body to the girls of the next village, 
in whom his brother Gilbert’s unen- 
chanted eye saw little to like. The 


stupid scoundrels seem to have 
thought, that in speaking to Burns, 
they were conferring some immeasu- 
rable compliment. Were it not for 
Shakspeare, the writers of English 
history would have done little to create 
the fecling which is associated with 
Percys and Plantagenets; and to 
Burns, and such as Burns, more than 
to any other associations connected 
with them, do the names which occur 
in his poems now interest us. 

If we speak too strongly on this sub- 
ject, we speak under the provocation 
which none can, we should think, ayoid 
feeling who read the language of 
Burns’s letters on the kind of insults 
he received by the affected superiority 
in every thing of these poor triflers who 
had yet the power of driving almost to 
frenzy the noble nature of the inspired 
man.* 

Burns’s account with his booksel- 
ler was at last settled. His friend 
Graham had heard of his wish to get 
into the excise, and managed tu have 
his name at once put on the roll of ex- 
cisemen. He became tenant of the 
farm of Ellisland—left Edinburgh— 
remarried his Jean, and commenced 
building on his new farm. He culti- 
vated the farm during the seasons of 
1788, 1789, 1790, and 1791. We 
transcribe from Mr. Chambers’s part 
of the interesting work before us some 
details of his mode of life at Ellisland :— 


‘** William Clarke, a respectable old 
farm-servant, at present residing at 
Enrick, near Gatehouse, has some inte- 


* «* When I must skulk into a corner, lest the rattling equipage of some gaping 


blockhead should mangle me in the mire, Iam tempted to exclaim—‘ What merits 
has he had, or what demerit have I had, in some state of pre-existence, that he is 
ushered into this state of being with the sceptre of rule, and the key of riches in 
his puny fist, and I am kicked into the world, the sport of folly, or the victim of 
pride?” I have read somewhere of a monarch (in Spain I think it was), who was 
so out of humour with the Ptolomean system of astronomy that he said, had he 
been of the Creator’s council, he could have saved him a great deal of labour and 
absurdity. I will not defend this blasphemous speech; but often, as I have glided 
with humble stealth through the pomp of Princes’-street, it has suggested itself to 
me, as an improvement on the present human figure, that a man, in proportion to 
his own conceit of his consequence in the world, could have pushed out the longi- 
tude of his common size, as a snail pushes out his horns, or as we draw outa 
perspective. This trifling alteration, not to mention the prodigious saving it would 
be in the tear and wear of the neck and limb-sinews of many of his majesty’s 
liege subjects, in the way of tossing the head and tiptoe strutting, would evidently 
turn out a vast advantage, in enabling us at once to adjust the ceremonials in 
making a bow, or making way to a great man, and that too within a second of 
the precise spherical angle of reverence, or an inch of the particular point of 
respectful distance, which the important creature itself requires ; as a measuring 
glance at its towering altitude would determine the affair like instinct.”—Letter to 


Mrs. Dunlop. 
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resting recollections of the poet, which 
have been reported to us in the follow- 
ing terms by a correspondent :—‘ He 
lived with Burns as farm-servant duri ing 
the winter half- -year, he thinks, of 
1789-90. On being hired in the house 
of one Alexander Robson; who sold ale 
and spirits in the village of Duncow, 
Kirkmahoe, he was treated to a dram, 
and got a shilling as arles-peany—that 
is, earnest money. Burns kept two 
men and two women servants; but he 
invariably, when at home, took his 
meals with his wife and family in the 
little parlour. [By this we are to un- 
derstand that the servants did not dine 
with him, as the old fashion was in Scot- 
land.] Clarke thought he was as good 
a manager of land as the gene rality of 
farmers in the ne ighbourhood. ‘The 
farm of Ellisland was moderately rented, 
and was susceptible of much improve- 
ment, had i improvement been in repute. 
Burns sometimes visited the neighbour- 
ing farmers, and they returned the 
compliment ; but that mode of spending 
time and exchanging civilities is much 
more in vogue now-a-days than it was 
then; and, besides, the most of the 
people thereabouts had no expectation 
that Burns’s conduct and writings 
would be so much noticed afterwards, 
and the subject of so many wrangling 
disputes, Burns kept nine or ten milch 
cows, some young cattle, four horses, 
and several pet sheep— the latter were 
great favourites with him. During the 
winter and spring time, when he was 
not engaged with the excise business, 
he occ asionally held the plough for an 
hour or so for Clarke, and was a fair 
workman, though the mode of plough- 
ing now-a- days is much superior in 
many respects, and the land, by im- 
prov ‘ed cultivation, is far more pr ‘oduc- 
tive. During seed-time, Burns might 
frequently be seen early in the mornings 
in the fields, with his sowing-sheet ; but, 
as business often re equired his attention 
from home, he did not sow the whole of 
his grain. He was a kind and indul- 
gent master, and spoke familiarly to his 
servants, both in the house and out of 
it; though, if any thing put him out of 
humour, ‘he was ‘ gey guidersome for a 
wee while;’ but ‘the storm was soon 
over, and ‘there never was a word of 
‘upeast’ afterwards. Clarke never 
saw him really angry but onee, and it 
was occasioned by the carelessness of 
one of the women servants, who had 
not cut the potatoes small enough, so 
that one of the cows had nearly been 
choked. His looks, gesture, and voice 
on that occasion were terrible, so that 
William was glad to get out of his 
sight; when the met. again, he was 
perfectly calm. When any extra work 


was done, the men sometimes got a 
dram; but Clarke has lived with mas- 
ters who were more ‘ flush’ in that way 
to their servants. He has no hesitation 
in declaring that, during the six months 
he was at Ellisland, he never saw his 


master intoxicated, or ineapable of 


transacting his ordinary business. In 
every sense of the word, he was the 
poor man’s friend. It was rumoured 
that Alexander Robson, in Duncow, 
made a few bushels of malt ina clan- 
destine way in an old barn. Some per- 
son, anxious for reward or favour, in- 
formed Burns of the circumstance, and, 
on the following night, rather late, a 
card was thrust under Robson’s door, 
intimating that the exciseman would 
probably call at a certain hour next 
day—a hint to the poor man to put his 
malt out of the way. Clarke recollects 
hearing Robson’s son reading this card 
toa group of villagers, with whom it 
made Burns very popul: w: they unani- 
mously de clared him to ‘be ‘a kind- 
hearted man, who would not do any 
body any harm, if he could help it.’ 
Burns, when at home, usually wore a 
broad blue bonnet, a blue or drab long- 
tailed coat, corduroy breeches, dark 
blue stockings and cootikens [short 
spatterdashes]; and in cold weather, a 
black and white checked plaid, wrapped 
round his shoulders, such as shepherds 
and many other persons still wear. 
Mrs. Burns was a good and prudent 
housewife, kept every thing in neat and 
tidy order, was well lik ed. by the ser- 
vants, and provided plenty of wholesome 
food. Before Clarke left Ellisland, he 
was pressed to stay by his master, and 
when he came away, Burns gave him a 
certificate of character, which ke has 
unfortunately lost, besides paying his 
wages in full, and given him a shilling 
as a fairing. Clarke has seen the sculp- 
ture in Dumfries church- yard, but thinks 
it no correct represe ntation of either 
the poet or the plough.”— Zand of 
Burns, vol. i. 


At Ellisland Tam o’ Shanter was 
written, and many of Burns's best songs. 
It would be injustice to omit Mr. Wil- 
son’s account of the origin of Tam o’ 
Shanter :— 


‘* Here, one day between breakfast 
and dinner he composed ‘ Tam o’ Shan- 
ter.’ The fact is hardly credible, but 
we are willing to believe it. Dorset 
only corrected his famous ‘ To all ye 
ladies now on land, we men at sea in- 
dite,’ the night before an expected en- 
Bagement, a proof of his self-possession ; 
out he had been working at it for days. 


Dryden dashed off his * Alexander's 
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Feast’ in no time, but the labour of 
weeks was bestowed on it before it 
assumed its present shipe. ‘ Tam o’ 
Shanter’ is superior in force and fire to 
that ode. Never did genius go at such 
a gallop—setting off at score, and 
making play, but without whip or spur, 
from starting to winning post. All is 
inspiration. His wife with her weans a 
little way aside among the broom, 
watched him at work as he was striding 
up and down the brow of the Seaur, 
and reciting to himself like one demented, 


‘Now, Tam, O Tam! had they been 
queans, 

A’ plump and strapping, i in their teens ; 

Their sarks, instead 0’ creeshie flannen, 

Been snaw- white seventeen hunder linen! 

Thir breeks o’ mine, my only pair, 

That ance were plush, o’ gude blue hair, 

I wad hae gi i’en them aff my hurdies, 

For ae blink o’ the bonnie burdies !’ 


*“‘His bonnie Jean must have been 
sorely perplexed; but she was familiar 
with all his moods, and like a good wife 
left him to his cogitations. it is ‘all 
made out of the builder’s brain; for 
the story that suggested it is no story 
at all, the dull lie of a drunkard dotard. 
From the poct’s imagination, it came 
forth a perfect poem, impregnated with 
the native spirit of Scottish superstition. 
Few or none of our old traditionary 
tales of witches are very appalling— 
they had not their origin in the depths 
of the people’s heart—there is a mean- 
ness in their mysteries—the ludicrous 
mixes with the horrible—much matter 
there is for the poetical, and more per- 
haps for the picturesque; but the pa- 
thetic is seldom found there; and never, 
for Shakspeare we fear was not a Scots- 
man, the sublime. Let no man, there- 
fore, find fault with ‘ Tam o’ Shanter, 
because it strikes not a deeper chord. 
It strikes a chord that twangs strangely, 
and we know not well what it means. 
To vulgar eyes, too, were such unac- 
countable on-goings most often revealed 
of old; suc h ‘seers were generally 
doited or dazed, half-born idiots or neer- 
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doweels in drink. Had Milton’s Satan 
shown his face in Scotland, folk either 
would not have known him, or thought 
him mad. The devil is much indebted to 
Burns for having raised his character 
without impairing his individuality :— 


‘Othou! whatever title suit thee, 
Auld Hornie, Satan, Nick, or Clootie, 
Wha in yon cavern grim an’ sootie, 
Closed under hatches, 
*Spairges about the brumstane cootie, 
To seaud poor wretches. 


‘ Hear me, auld Hangie, for a wee, 
An’ let poor damned bodies be ; 
I'm sure sma’ pleasure it can gie, 
E’en to a deil, 
To skelp and scaud poor dogs like me, 
An’ hear us squeel !’ 


“* This is conciliatory; and we think 
we see him smile. We can almost ve- 
lieve for a moment, that it does give 
him no great pleasure, that he is not in- 
accessible to pity, and at times would 
fain devolve his duty upon other hands, 
though we cannot expect him to resign. 
The poet knows that he is the Prince of 
the Air. 


‘ Great is thy pow’r an’ great thy fame, 
a a kend and noted is thy name ; 
1’ tho’ yon lowin heugh’s thy hame, 
Thou travels far; 
An’ faith! thou’s neither lag nor lame, 
Nor blate nor scaur. 


‘ Whyles, ranging like a roarin’ lion, 
For prey, a’ holes an’ corners tryin’ ;' 
Whyles on the strong-wing’d tempest 
flyin’, 
Tirling the kirks ; 
Whyles, in the human bosom prying, 
Unseen thou lurks.’ 


‘ That is magnificent—Milton’s self 
would have thought so—and it could 
have been written by no man who had 
not studied Scripture. The Address is 
seen to take; the Old Intrusionist is 
glorified by ‘tirling the kirks;’ and 





* Hoge’s note on this is worth preserving :—‘* Spairges is the best Scots word 


in its place I ever met with. 
image it conveys. 


An Englishman can have no idea of the ludicrous 
The deil is not standing flinging the liquid brimstone on his 


friends with a ladle; but we see him star nding at a large boiling vat, with some- 
thing like a gx sIf-bat, striking the liquid this way and that w ay aslant, with all his 
might, making it fly through tlie whole apartment, while the inmates are winking 
and holding r up their arms to defend their faces. This is precisely the idea con- 
veyed by sprirging—Hlinging it in any other way would be daving or splashing.” — 
Hogg.: The wordis derived (through the French) from aspergere, and was, we 
suspect, appropriated to spriiikling holy-water, which adds to the huimour. 
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the poet thinks it right to lower his 
pride, 


‘ I've heard my reverend Grannie say, 

In lanely glens ye like to stray ; 

Or where auld-ruin’d castles, gray, 
Nod to the moon, 

Ye fright the nightly wand'rer’s way, 
Wi’ eldritch croon. 


* When twilight did my Grannie summon 
To say her prayers, douce, honest 
woman ! 


Aft yont the 


dyke 
bummin, 


she’s heard you 
Wi eerie drone ; 
Or, rustlin’ through the boortrees comin’ 
Wi’ heavy groan. 
Ae dreary, windy, winter night, 
The stars shot down wi’ skle ntin’ light, 
Wi’ you, mysel, I gat a fright, 
Ayont the lou; wh; 
pash- -bush, stood in sight, 
Wi’ waving sugh.’ 


Ye, like a 


‘Throughout the whole Address, 
the elements are so combined in hin, as 
to give the world ‘assurance o’ a deil ;’ 
but then it is the deil of Scotland. 

** Just so in ‘ Tamo’ Shanter.’ We 
know not what some great German ge- 


‘ 


nius like Goethe might have made of 


him; but we much mistake the matter, 

‘Tam o’ Shanter’ at Alloway Kirk 
be not as exemplary a piece of humanity 
as Faustus on May-day night upon the 
Hartz Mountains. Faust does not well 
know what he would be at, but Tam 
does ; and though his views of human 
life be rather hazy, he has glimpses 
given him of the invisible world. His 
wife—but her tongue was no scandal— 
calls him 


* A skellum, 

A blethering, blustering, drunken blel- 
lum ; 

That frac November till October, 

Ae market-day thou was nae sober, 

That ilka melder, wi’ the miller, 

Thou sat as lang as thou had siller ; 

That ev’ry naig was ca’d a shoe on, 

The smith and ‘thee gat roar ing fou on, 

That at the L—d’s house, e’en on Sun- 
day, 

Thou drank wi’ 
day. 

She prophesy’d, that late or soon, 

Thou would be found deep drown’d in 
Doon, 

Or catch’d wi’ warlocks in the mirk, 

By Alloway’s auld haunted kirk.’ 


Kirton Jean till Mon- 


* That is her view of the subject ; 
but what is Tam’s? The same as 
Wordsworth’s—‘ He sits down to his 
cups, while the storm is roaring, and 
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heaven and earth are in confusion; the 
night is driven on by song and tumul- 
tuous noise; laughter and jests thicken 
as the beverage improves upon the 
palate; conjugal fidelity archly bends to 
the service of general benevolence ; 
selfishness is not absent, but wearing 
the mask of social cordiality ; and while 
these various elements of humanity are 
blended into one proud and happy com- 
position of elated spirits, the anger of 
the tempest without doors only heightens 
and sets off the enjoyment within. I 
pity him who cannot perceive that, in all 
this, though there was no moral pur- 
pose, there is a moral effect. 

‘Kings may be blest, but Tam was 

glorious, 
O’er a’ the ills of life victorious.’ 


‘¢ What a lesson do these words con- 
vey of charitable indulgence for the 
vicious habits of the principal actor in 
the scene, and of those who resemble 
him! Men who, tothe rigidly virtuous, 
are objects almost of Joathing, and 
whom therefore they cannot serve. 
The poet, penetrating the unsightly and 
disgusting surfaces of things, has un- 
veiled, with exquisite skill, the finer 
ties of imagination and feeling that often 
bind those beings to practices produc- 
tive of much unhappiness to themselves 
and to those whom it is their duty to 
cherish; and as far as he puts the 
reader into possession of this intelli- 
gent sympathy, he qualifies him for ex- 
ercising a salutary influence over the 
minds of those who are thus deplorably 
deceived.’ 

“ We respectfully demur from the 
opinion of this wise and benign judge, 
that ‘there was no moral purpose in 
all this, though there is a moral effect.’ 
So strong was his moral purpose, and 
so deep the moral feeling moved within 
him by the picture he had so vividly 
imagined, that Burns pauses, in highest 
moral mood, at the finishing touch, 


* Kings may be blest, but Tam was 


glorious ;’ 


and then, by imagery of unequalled 
loveliness, illustrates an universal and 
everlasting truth : 


‘ But pleasures are like poppies spread, 
You seize the flow’r, its bloom is shed ; 
Or like the snow-falls in the river, 

A moment white—then melts for ever ; ' 
Or like the borealis race, 

That flit ere you can point their place ; 
Or like the rainbow’s lovely form, 
Evanishing amid the storm.’ 
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‘* Next instant he returns to Tam ; 
and, humanized by that exquisite poetry, 
we cannot help being sorry for him 
‘ mountin’ his beast in sic a night.’ At 
the first clap of thunder he forgets 
Souter Johnny—how ‘ conjugal fidelity 
archly bent to the service of general be- 
nevolence’—such are the terms in which 
the philosophical Wordsworth speaks of 


‘ The landlady and Tam grew gracious ; 
Wi’ favours, secret, sweet, and pre- 
cious ;’ 


and as the haunted ruin draws nigh, he 
remembers not only Kate’s advice, but 
her prophecy. He has passed by some 
fearful places ; at the slightest touch of 
the necromancer, how fast one after 
another wheels by, telling at what rate 
Tam rode! And we forget that we are 
not riding behind him, 


‘ When, glimmering thro’ the groaning 
trees, 
Kirk-Alloway seem'd in a bleezc !’ 


“* We defy any man of woman born 
to teil us who these witches and warlocks 
are, and why the devil brought them 
here into Alloway Kirk. True 


* This night, a child might understand, 
The deil had business on his hand ;’ 


but that is not the question—the ques- 
tion is what business? Was it a ball 
given him on the anniversary of the 
Fall ? 

‘ There sat auld Nick, in shape o’ beast ; 
A towzie tyke, black, grim, and large, 
To gie them music was his charge :’ 


and pray who is to pay the piper? We 
fear that young witch Nannie ! 


‘ For Satan glowr’d, and fidg’d fu’ fain, 
And hotch’d and blew wi’ might and 
main :’ 


and this may be the nuptial night of the 
prince—for that tyke is he—of the 
fallen angels ! 

‘‘ How was Tam able to stand the 
sight, ‘glorious’ and ‘heroic’ as he 
was, of the open presses ? 


‘ Coffins stood round like open presses, 

That shaw’d the dead in their last 
dresses ; 

And by some devilish cantraip slight, 

Each in its cauld hand held a light,’ 


Because, show a man some s‘cht that is 
altogether miraculously drevdful, and 
he either faints or feels no fear. Or 
say rather, let a man stand the first 
glower at it, and he will make compara- 
tively light of the details. There was 
Auld Nick himself, there was no mis- 
taking him, and there were 


* Wither’d beldams, auld and droll, 
Rig woodie hags wad spean a foal, 
Lowping an’ flinging—’ 


to such dancing what cared Tam, who 
held the candles? He was bedeviled, 
bewarlocked and bewitched, and there- 
fore 


* Able 
To note upon the haly table, 
A murderer’s banes in gibbet airns ; 
Twa span-lang,wee, unchristen’d bairns; 
A thief, new-cutted frae a rape, 
Wi’ his last gasp his gab did gape ; 
Five tomahawks, wi’ bluid red rusted; 
Five scymetars, wi’ murder crusted ; 
A garter, which a babe had strangled; 
A knife, a father’s throat had mangled, 
Whom his ain son o’ life bereft, 
The gray hairs yet stack to the heft.’* 


This collection has all the effect of a 
selection. ‘The bodies were not placed 
there; but following each others’ heels, 
they stretched themselves out of their 
own accord upon the haly tabie. aw 
had received a summons to the festival, 
which murderer and murdered must 
obey. But mind ye, Tam could not see 
what you see. Who told him that that 
garter had strangled a babe? That 
that was a parricide’s knife? Nobody— 
and that is a flaw For Tam looks with 
his bodily eyes only, and can know only 
what they show him; but Burns knew 
it, and believed Tam knew it too; and 
we know it, for Burns tells us, and we 
believe Tam as wise as ourselves; for 
we almost turn Tam—the poet himself 
being the only real warlock of them 
all. 

‘“« You know why that haly table is so 
pleasant to the apples of those evil 
eyes? They feed upon the dead, not 
merely because they love wickedness, 
but because they inspire it into the quick. 
Who ever murdered his father but at 
the instigation of that ‘ towzie tyke, 
black, grim, and large?’ Who but for 
him ever strangled her new-born child ? 


* See the scene in ‘‘ Faust,” where the huckster witch on the Brocken exhibits her 
** box of relics”—“ I am inclined,” says Hayward, “to think that Goethe must 


have read Tam o’ Shanter before writing the passage.” 


The resemblance of many 


passages of Goethe to passages in Burns, can scarcely be accidental. But an op- 
portunity will he given us of exhibiting proofs of this, when we review the German 
translation of Burns. It would not surprise us to find the German translation read 
in England, by many persons who do not understand Scotch. Thady Conellan had 
at one time a feasible project of teaching the Jrish through the medium of the Hebrew. 
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Scymetars and tomahawks! Why, such 
weapons never were in use in Scotland. 
True. But they have long been in use 
in the wildernesses of the western world, 
and among the orient cities of Mahoun, 
and his empire extends to the uttermost 
parts of the earth.” —Land of Burns,v. ii. 


Of Wilson's account of Burns we 
regret that we have not room for many 
extracts. It is throughout eloquent— 
which is, however, of less moment than 
the circumstance that his examina- 
tion of Burns's letters have brought 
out some facts which were misunder- 
stood by all of his biographers. The 
«“ Whistle,” perhaps the most glorious 
of Burns’s more humorous lyrics, and 
the best Bacchanalian song in the lan- 
guage, with the drunken solemnity of 
its close, has given occasion to Currie 
and others to moralize on Burns's un- 
fortunate habits of drunkenness. 


**Then up rose the bard like a prophet 
in drink,” &e. 

Well, what turns out to be the fact ? 
Burns was not at the drinking bout at 
all, and was teaching his children while 
the contest for the hereditary whistle 
was going on. Wilson, in speaking of 
Holy Willie’s Prayer, writes, we are 
glad to find, in somewhat of the same 
feeling as has been expressed by us in 
our last number. 


*¢To a place among profane rhy- 
mers,’ says Mr. Lockhart, in his masterly 
volume, ‘ the author of ‘this terrible in- 
os had unquestionably established 

is right.’ Sir Walter speaks of it as 
*a piece of satire more exquisitely severe 
than any which Burns ever afterwards 
wrote, but unfortunately cast ina Sorm 
too daringly profane to be receive xd into 
Dr. Currie’s collection.” We have no 
wish to say one word in opposition to 
the sentence pronounced by such judges ; 
but has Burns here dared be ‘yond Milton, 
Goethe, and Byron? He puts a prayer 
to the Almighty into the mouth of one 
whom he believes to be one of the lowest 
of blasphe mers. In that pe ayer are 
impious supplications couched in shock. 
ing terms characteristic of the hypo- 
crite who stands on a familiar footing 
with his Maker. Milton’s blasphemer 
is a fallen angel, Goethe's a devil, 
Byron’s the first murderer, and Burns's 
an elder of the kirk. All the four poets 
are alike guilty, or not guilty—unless 
there be in the case of one of them 
something peculiar that lifts him up 
above the rest, in the case of another 
something peculiar that leaves him 
alone a sinner. Let Milton then stand 
aloof, acquitted of the charge, not be- 
cause of the grandeur and magnificence 
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of his conception of Satan, but because 
its high significance cannot be under- 
stood by the pious, and that out of the 
mouths of the dwellers in darkness, as 
wellas of the Sons of the Morning ‘ he 
vindicates the ways of God to man.’ 

Byron’s Cain blasphemes; does Byron ? 
M: any have thought so—for they saw, 

or seemed to see, in the character of the 
cursed, as it glooms in soliloquies that 
are poetic ally” sublime, some dark inten- 
tion in its delineator to inspire doubts 
of the justice of the Almighty One who 
inhabiteth eternity. Goethe in the 
* Prologue in Heaven’ brings Mephisto- 
pheles face to face with God. But 
Goethe devoted many years to ‘his 
great poem, Faust,’ and in it he too, 
as many of the wise and good believe, 
strove to show rising out of the black- 
ness of darkness the attributes of Him 
whose eyes are too pure to behold ini- 
quity. Be it evenso; then, why blame 
Burns? You cannot justly do so, on 
account of the ‘daringly profane { form’ 
in which ‘ Holy W illie’s "Pr rayer’ is cast, 

without utterly reprobating the * Pro. 
loge in Heaven.’ ”"—Land of Burns,v. ii. 


It is a subject of regret to us that 
the space within which this article must 
necessarily be limited, precludes us 
from any quotations of Wilson's ac- 
count of Burns’s songs. To abridge 
what he says would be worse than 
useless, and Anthony Poplar must give 
us au opportunity, In some after day, 
of saying a few words on the subject. 
The passage in which Wilson vindi- 
sates Burns’s choice of the excise as 
the means of provision for himself and 
family, is quite excellent. The diffi- 
culty of finding a proper appointment 
for a man not educated for any profes- 
sion must be taken into the account ; 
and then his extract from a letter of 
Burns’s shows that under such circum- 
stances the business which he chose 
was no imprudent choice. 


‘ A supervisor’s income varies from 
about £120 to £200 a year, but the bu- 
siness is an incessant drudgery. The 
moment I am appointed supervisor, I 
may be nominated on the collector's 
list; and this is always a business of 
political patronage. A collectorship 
varies much, from little better than 
£200 a-year to £1,000. They also 
come forward by precedence in the list, 
and have, besides a handsome i income, 
a life of complete leisure. A life of lite- 
rary leisure, with a decent competency, 
is the summit of my wishes.” 


Was Burns wrong in his choice as to 
that profession after all? Even with 
the incessant drudgery which almost 
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every profession for many a long year 
requires, is there any thing like the 
same reasonable certainty of success? 

Burns found,—after three years anda 
half of efforts to conduct the business 
of his farm, while he had to ride two 
hundred miles a week on his excise 
duties,—that the thing was impracti- 
able: he had to choose between two 
incompatible occupations, and he aban- 
doned the farm. 

He removed from Ellisland to Dum- 
fries, where his excise duties rendered 
it convenient for him to fix his resi- 
dence. After selling his farming 
stock and settling his accounts with 
his landlord, he found himself by 
three hundred pounds a poorer man 
by the Ellisland speculation. For the 
first year or two of his residence at 
Dumfries, while he had the inspiration 
of hope to sustain him, Burns was ac- 
tive and attentive to his duties, and 
in his lonely rides along the wild coast, 
he composed some of his noblest and 
some of his sweetest songs. His let- 
ters, too, at this period, are written 
on the whole in a cheerful spirit ; and 
he speaks with delight of the society 
of his neighbourhood, better in many 
respects than could be expected in so 
remote a district. At no other period 
of his life do his enjoyments appear to 
have been so great; but the prospect 
was soon dashed. We have seen by 
his own letters that, in undertaking the 
humble and laborious duties of an ex- 
ciseman of the low grade which he 
occupied, Burns looked forward to 
early independence as the natural and 
almost certain consequence of good 
conduct in the performance of his 
routine duties. But the malignant 
star of his fortune was still in the as- 
cendant. Some wild expressions of ge- 
nerous sympathy with the French Re- 
volution, which he continued to look 
on with hope, in spite of its awful 
excesses,—some satirical sentences 
against the princes of George the 
Third's family, which Currie was 
afraid to print, but which have been 
since printed, and which would only 
have been smiled at by the subjects of 
the poet’s reckless mirth—were re- 
peated in quarters where they inter- 
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fered with all his chances of promo- 
tion. This broke down his health and 
spirits ; and sad stories are told of his 
utter fall into the lowest dissi- 
pation. His own letters and _ his 
songs, written at the time, would be 
alone enough to disprove, or at least 
greatly to qualify, the account given by 
Currie of the closing years of his life ; 
but there is, fortunately, other evidence 
in his favour. Gray, with whom Burns's 
children were at school in Dumfries, 
tells us that Burns's domestic affec- 
tions continued to the Jast unimpaired. 
The evenings supposed to have been 
wasted in dissolute profligacy were, says 
this affectionate friend, passed for the 
greater part by his own fireside, in the 
education of his children, and Findlater 
and Copland confirm Gray’s testi- 
mony.* In the very last month 
of his life, he continued to supply 
Thomson with songs for his collection 
of Scottish music. In spite of the in- 
creased expenses which his illness oc- 
casioned, and the cruel diminution of 
his salary during the time he was in- 
capacitated from duty,t he died,—if 
without a shilling in the world,—yet 
also without having incurred any debt, 
itself no slight proof that his conduct 
was far different from what it has been 
represented. Gray's statement, though 
greatly influenced by his love for the 
poet, approaches the truth more nearly 
than Currie’s. But we have wandered 
far and wide from the books with 
which we commenced our ramble 
through the Land of Burns, and have 
not room for a line of Gray’s letter, 
searcely even for a word of Burns's 
own affecting appeal, more forcible 
than any vindication. 


‘¢ Then gently sean your brother man, 
Still gentlier sister woman, 
” * * 7 


« Who made the heart, ’tis he alone 
Decidedly can tty us’: 

He knows each chord, its various tone, 
Each spring, its various bias, 

“Then at the balance let’s be mute, 
We never can adjust it: 

What's done we partly may compute— 
But know not what’s resisted.” 





* See Gray's Letter—Peterkin’s Edition of Burns. _ : : 
t His salary was £70 per annum. It was during the incapacity for business at 


the period of his last illness, reduced—to one half! 





































































































































































































































































































GASPAR, 





On hearing of the desertion of Fran- 
gois, of which he was immediately 
apprised by the master of his vessel, 
Mons. Rhenaudin became somewhat 
alarmed for his daughter. 

Notwithstanding his wife’s frequent 
misrepresentations on the subject, he 
had hitherto refused to believe that 
any thing, but presumption, had 
prompted Francois’s supposed advances 
to Amanda. But when he saw his 
desertion follow so close on Mons. 
Oudenard’s order that he should not 
be permitted to absent himself from 
his ship, his late unaccountable noc- 
turnal appearance, so near to his 
house, began to have the effect of 
making him feel less secure; and one 
or twu of his most intimate friends 
concurring in expressing their opinion 
that Frangois could not be persisting 
in so audacious an attempt, without 
some encouragement, his confidence 
in Amanda's discretion was shaken. 

His first step, then, was to institute 
a strict search after Frangois, in which 
he engaged Mons. Oudenard to take 
part, as well as to keep a constant 
look out, lest he should find means to 
conceal himself in his mother’s house, 
or with some of his acquaintances 
amongst the blacks; for he feared 
that he would be lurking somewhere 
in his neighbourhood, and attempting 
to renew his supposed correspondence 
with Amanda. 

The search, however, proving 
ineffectual, and nothing transpiring 
explanatory of any of these unpleasant 
occurrences, his uneasiness increased ; 
and the nature of the circumstances 
which inclined him not to attach any 
credit to any explanation that Amanda 
might have given him, aggravated his 
vexation, and prevented his seeking an 
eclaircissement from her. 

A more powerful motive, too, aided to 
prevent his speaking to his daughter on 
the subject, namely pride ; for bearing 
in mind the prejudices that have been 
already explained and accounted for, 
as existing against persons of Frangois’s 
condition, the reader will easily be- 
ieve that the very mention of such 
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CHAPTER VI. 





a matter, especially to a daughter, and 
she the person in default, would of all 
things have been the most disagreeable 
to a father of Mons. Rhenaudin’s 
standing in society. 

All this time Madame Rhenaudin 
never relaxed her endeavours to carry 
her point; urging her husband by 
every argument in her power, to adopt 
her plan as the only effectual means of 
preventing all further intercourse 
between Francois and Amanda; 'till 
wearied by her importunity, and ren- 
dered thoroughly uneasy by a suspi- 
cion that both his pride and affection 
refused to entertain, he at length 
yielded to her solicitations, and gave 
his consent to Amanda's being sent to 
her uncle. 

All possible haste was made by 
Madame Rhenaudin in completing the 
preparations for her daughter’s depar- 
ture, for she feared that delay might 
give her husband time to retract his 
permission, and Mons. Rhenaudin’s 
usual impetuosity characterizing his 
movements, Amanda was soon ready, 
and her passage engaged on board the 
first vessel for Pondicherry. 

But to return to Frangois. 

Mons. Oudenard was so highly 
incensed at hearing of his desertion, 
that he declared his intention of dis- 
carding him altogether, and took an 
active part with Mons. Rhenaudin in 
searching after and preventing him.— 
But despite of their vigilance he 
found means to visit his mother un- 
observed by them; and from her he 
heard the change that was contem- 
plated with regard to Amanda, and 
Mons. Oudenard’s determination re- 
specting himself. 

In the language of the poet, then 
‘the wide world was all before him, 
and the world without a friend.” 

He had often heard his shipmates, 
in speaking of the ports of India in 
possession of the French, mention 
Pondicherry as one of considerable 
commerce; where seamen’s wages 
were high, and employment easily 
obtained ; and all places being now 
alike to him, in point of advantage 
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to be derived from the assistance of 
friends or relatives, he yielded to the 
desire that all lovers feel, of being in 
the neighbourhood where they have 
deposited their heart, and determined 
to make Pondicherry from thence- 
forth his head-quarters. 

The brig Lechimy, bound for Pon- 
dicherry, was at the time lying in the 
harbour of Port Louis, and as he was 
a tolerable sailor, he changed his 
name, fearing that it might lead to 
his detection, and the discovery of 
his purpose, offered himself to her 
captain as one of his crew and was 
accepted. 

The reader will judge then of his 
surprise, when on the day fixed for 
their departure,—while the topsails 
were hanging in the wind ready to be 
hoisted,—as he was engaged in the 
performance of some duty on deck, 
he saw Amanda approaching the vessel 
in a boat with her father. He hastened 
below and concealing himself in the coal- 
hole, immediately under the foreeastle, 
(to such straits lovers are unfortu- 
nately often reduced) he refused to 
answer all calls for him, ’till from 
various fumiliar sounds and indica- 
tions, he knew that the vessel was 
under weigh, and that Mons. Rhen- 
audin must in consequence have re- 
turned on shore. 

Covered with confusion and fearful 
of meeting Amanda, for what he had 
not dreamed of before was now ap- 
parent to him, namely, that her 
passage had been engayed on board 
the vessel ; he came on deck and gave 
as an excuse for his absence, to the 
officer of the watch, that he had 
been asleep in his berth.” He was 
sharply reproved by him for his lazi- 
ness, as he alleged, and accused of 
skulking, (so the officer termed what 
he supposed to have been an attempt 
on Frangois’s part to avoid the work.) 

But this, and many other inconve- 
niences, the consequence of misplaced 
love, he was obliged to bear with 
patience. 

He, however, soon retrieved his 
character. Willing, active, and civil, 
and a tolerable seaman, his slight 
delinquency was soon forgotten, and 
things went on pretty well for a few 
days. 

Mademoiselle Rhenaudin was con- 
fined to her berth by sea sickness, and 
he began to hope that he might be 
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able to escape her notice during the 
passaze, but he was sadly mistaken. 
The fourth day came and with it, his 
turn at the wheel. Mademoiselle 
Rhenaudin was sufficiently recovered 
from her sea sickness to come on deck 
and take the air; she did not, however, 
perceive Frangois who was at the 
helm, and whose sailor's neglige, pro- 
bably contributed to prevent her 
recognising him; and the captain 
handing her politely to a seat on the 
quarter deck, took his place beside 
her and engaged her in conversation. 

The vessel was urging her way 
under a press of sail with a steady 
breeze, not quite surmounting the 
waves, nor yet cutting her way directly 
through them, but her buoyancy as it 
were compounding with the impulse 
given by the sails, bounding, she 
dashed impetuously forward ; Frangois, 
whose attention should have been 
wholly engrossed by the compass and 
the vessel’s head, was so agitated at 
seeing Amanda, and feeling the extra- 
ordinary predicament in which he was 
placed, that he became incapable of 
steering; the compass seemed dancing 
before his eyes, and the vessel's head 
went hither and thither, “ yawing 
about,” as it is termed by seamen, till 
it attracted the notice of the captain. 
He called to him to mind what he was 
about, and Amanda, to whom every 
thing on board was new and remark- 
able, surprised at the angry tone of 
his voice, looked towards Frangois at 
the same time. He drew his hat over 
his eyes to conceal his face, and affected 
to scrutinize the compass. It was, 
however, but affectation; for the 
faculty of vision had become for the 
time so disordered, that he was unable 
to distinguish the points on the com- 
pass card, and was in other respects 
so completely bewildered that the 
captain seeing him continue to steer 
so badly, and supposing him ignorant 
of his duty, desired the mate to send 
another hand to the wheel, and ordered 
him forward. As he passed along the 
lee side of the quarter deck, and 
averted his face in retiring, Amanda 
was prevented from recognising him, 
and she withdrew shortly after to her 
cabin. 

Frangois was in consequence of this 
mishap placed in the bad books (as it 
is termed,) with his officers. He 
alleged in his excuse that he had been 
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suddenly taken ill; but a second 
attempt on his rrr to steer, was at- 
tended with no better success ; for no 
sooner had he taken hold of the helm, 
than the fear that Amanda might 
momentarily come on deck taking 
possession of his imagination, so 
flurried him that he was unable to 
steer with any degree of precision; 
and he was again ordered from the 
wheel in thorough disgrace. 

He was now degraded from the 
rank of seaman, and rated amongst 
the boys ; and as he was looked upon 
as a schemer, who had shipped on 
board at seaman’s wages without being 
able to perform the duty, he was 
singled out by the officers to perform 
all the disagreeable parts of the ship’s 
duty, and harassed and tormented on 
all occasions. 

Thus, he became involved in dis- 
putes with his superiors, which gave 
rise to angry words and altercations ; 
and Francois having refused on one 
occasion to obey some aggravating 
order of the chief mate’s, he struck 
him several blows with a rope’s end 
and insisted on his performing it. Pro- 
yoked at such treatment Francois 
turned on him, and they were in the 
act of scuffling together, when the 
captain came on deck, and of course 
took part with his mate. Frangois’s 
blood was, however, up; he persisted 
i his refusal, and the captain and 
mate in their determination; a general 
mélée ensued, and the captain calling 
to his assistance the boatswain and car- 
penter, put Frangois in irons and con- 
fined him in the ’tween-decks ; threat- 
ening to bring him to justice on his 
arrival at Pondicherry. 

On board merchant vessels there 
exists but too often cause of complaint 
against the officers. Their own 
conduct, it is to be regretted, ren- 
ders them frequently deserving of 
it. But, however unexceptionable it 
may be, there are seldom wanting 
ill-disposed persons ready to invent 
imaginary grievances, or magnify ex- 
isting ones, and endeavouring to poi- 
son the minds of the rest, like their 
own, against their superiors. 

The Lechimy was not exempt from 
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this nuisance. Francois had not been 
long in his state of durance when a 
spirit of the sort, willing to go the 
full length in’ execrating the captain 
and officers, presented itself to him. 
He was a man rather under the mid- 
dle size, of a sharp designing cast of 
countenance, with grey twinkling 
eyes, lank light hair, and rather res- 
pectable appearance for a foremast- 
hand; and approaching Frangois cau- 
tiously on the evening of his unlucky 
row with the captain, he volunteered 
him some consolation in the following 
terms. 

“He's a damn rascal that, to use 
any youngster so. If you'd knifed* 
him it'd have been no more than he 
deserved.” 

**Who ?” said Francois’ somewhat 
surprised, and a little confounded, by 
finding a friend of the sort so unex- 
pectedly raised up to him; “the 
mate?” 

«“ Ay.—No,” said the other ; “ the 
captain ; it’s what I’d have done if I'd 
been in your place—that I would.” 

‘Oh, then,” said Francois, “ bad 
as he is I don’t think half as ill of him 
as I do of that scoundrel of a mate; 
he’s a mean scoundrel, that only wants 
to see a man down to trample on 
him.” 

“TI don't know but you're right 
there,” replied the other ; “ for that 
matter, I believe there’s a pair of them, 
as the devil said to his horns.” 

“If ever I catch him,” said Fran- 
ois, “ I'll make this the dearest day’s 
work to him that he’s done for some 
time. If 1 don’t pay him off it sha'nt 
be for want of the will.” 

* Where there's a will, there’s al- 
ways a way,” said the other. “ I have 
a score to clear with him too,” he ad- 
ded, “ though, perhaps, he doesn’t 
think it; and as far as I’m able I'll 
see you righted ; for by I like 
your spirit: no man ever struck me 

ut I saw his heart's blood for it ; and 
never you take a blow but you give 
two for it—make that a part of your 
creed.” 

Having ascertained to his satis- 
faction that Francois was in a vindic- 
tive state of mind, with this consola- 





* A slang term amongst seamen, expressive of cutting any thing with a knife. 
They generally carry a spear-pointed knife, which has but too often proved an 


offensive weapon in unruly hands. 
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tory advice and assurance he left him 
to ponder on the hardship of his case, 
and devise means of being revenged 
on the mate. 

The person who had addressed 
Francois in this benevolent strain, was 
our old friend Gaspar, who, in pur- 
suance of the design that has already 
been related as projected by him, of 
seizing on a vessel for his piratical 
purposes, had, with his gang, arrived 
at Mauritius and found means to ship 
on board the Lechimy. It is unneces- 
sary to recapitulate the plan of his 
operations, as it has been told in a 
preceding chapter; and it remains but 
to say, that as it was his interest to 
enlist in his service as many as he 
prudently could, he had judged Fran- 
gois (he being a mal-content) a likely 
person for his purpose; and he had 
accordingly assayed him with the fore- 
going test. Perhaps so ;insidious a 
character, surrounded as he was by 
men as abandoned and desperate as 
himself, may have had a sense of the 
precariousness of his situation, and 
wished to secure to his interest one 
whose hand was not yet familiarized 
with the ways of treachery and blood. 

The foregoing dialogue took place 
on the evening of the fifth day after 
the departure of the Lechimy from 
Mauritius; for Gaspar had deferred 
the execution of his purpose for some 
time in order that they might get be- 
yond the immediate neighbourhood of 
the island, and attain the nearest point 
in their passage towards India, to the 
northern extremity of Madagascar, 
which was his destination. 

But the time was now arrived for 
the perpetration of their horrible 
project—the manner in which it was 
done was worthy of such a design. 
The cabin, dinner hour had been fixed 
upon by preconcerted plan as the most 
favourable time for its execution ; for 
then the captain and his mates would 
be below, and the deck nearly in 
possession of Gaspar and his accom- 
plices. 


* Hood-ends are the ends of a ship’s planking, adjoining the stem and stern post. 
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Accordingly, the dinner having been 
served, such of Gaspar’s associates as 
did not belong to the watch on duty 
came on deck, and appeared to be 
lounging? about as if to pass the 
time. All had arms concealed un- 
der their clothes, and they took up 
their respective stations as before ar- 
ranged, 

The boatswain, who had been left 
in charge of the quarter-deck while 
the mates were at their dinner, was 
then called forward by one of the gang, 
under pretence of showing him a 
started hood-end,* or some such thing 
in the vessel’s bow; and, as he leaned 
over the bulwark to get a sight of it, 
two more of the gang, coming softly 
behind him, laid hold of his legs and 
capsized him overboard. From the 
height of his fall he sank at once below 
the surface of the water, and the vessel 
passed over him. This was done 
without the least noise, and unper- 
ceived by any except thoseconcerned in 
the plot. ‘The cook was then secured 
in his galley, which was done with 
equal ease—all ship's galleys having 
sliding doors, the door was quietly 
closed and secured with a nail, while 
one hand kept watch over it and the 
forecastle scuttle.t The rest then 
proceeded aft, despatching in their 
way the only remaining seamair on 
deck, who was ignorant of what was 
going forward, and disarming the 
carpenter, who was at work with his 
adze, to leeward of the long boat. 

Gaspar himself and a trusty band 
then posted themselves, one on each 
side of the cabin companion,{ and the 
man at the wheel immediately putting 
the helm hard down, threw the shipinto 
the wind, when the captain and mates 
in the cabin, feeling the change in the 
vessel’s motion, and hearing the noise 
and confusion caused by the sails 
flapping in the wind, rushed up the 
companion ladder. The chief mate 


came first, and as his head rose above 
the companion, Gaspar gave him a 
full drawn blow of his cutlass across 







Started is a term used on board ship, to designate any thing being violently forced 


from its place. 


t Any small opening made for the convenience of passing from one deck to an-« 


other is called a scuttle. 


t The companion is a small apartment, with a pent-house built over it, in which 


is the staircase leading to a ship's cabin. 


bad weather, it is thrown back, for the greater facility of ingress and egress. 


The roof is so contrived that, except in 
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the throat, which precipitated him 
backwards on the captain, who was 
following him, and who, before he 
had time to think about the matter, 
received a pistol ball in the head that 
laid him dead at the foot of the 
ladder. The mate lay beside him 
choking with his own blood—his 
throat cut from ear to ear. 

There remained now below but 
the second mate and steward, with two 
passengers, Mademoiselle RKheyaudin 
and a gentleman, and befcre they had 
time to arm themselves, or think about 
the matter, the pirates throwing off 
the cabin sky light jumped down on 
the dinner tahle, cutlass in hand. The 
mate alone offered to make resistance ; 
but alas! poor fellow, the carving- 
knife was the only weapon within his 
reach ; and Gaspar, with a disdainful 
grin, struck it from his hand and ran 
him through the body. Mademoiselle 
Rhenaudin fainted on the sofa where 
she sat, and was for the time left to 
herself. The other two were pinioned 
and brought on deck ; and the wretches 
being by this time secure of their 
prize, deliberately despatched them, 
and one sailor who remained in the 
forecastle, and refused to join them, 
by making them walk the plank.* 
The cook and carpenter were spared ; 
the first because his immediate services 
were necessary, the other in order to 
assist in making the alterations in the 
vessel which Gaspar projected on his 
return to Madagascar. 

During the performance of this 
tragedy Francois was in his place of 
confinement in the 'tween-decks. He 
had, indeed, heard the noise and bustle 
on deck, and had ventured to look out 
to see what was going on; but the 
man stationed at the galley presenting 
a pistol at his head had ordered him 
immediately below on pain of receiving 


in the habit of despatching their victims. 


Gaspar, the Pirate ; 


* “ Walking the plank” is one of the many inhuman ways in which pirates are 
The term is almost explanatory of itself. 
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the contents of it. But Gaspar, who 
had already set his heart upon him, 
now appeared, and with affected good 
humour related to him all that had 
passed, revealing to the horror-struck 
youth his real character and pursuits. 
Ile added, facetiously, that his friend 
the mate would never annoy him more. 
* Come,” said he, ** what say you, will 
you be one of us?” 

Frangois, however, whose horror 
now began to give way to alarm for 
Amanda, instead of replying to the 
question, eagerly asked—‘ And what's 
become of the young lady ; isshe safe ?” 

Somewhat confounded by being 
questioned when he expected an 
answer, Gaspar replied—‘ Why, yes, 
she is safe, and confoundedly frightened 
poor thing; she’s not much accus- 
tomed to the sight of blood.” 

“ And what do you intend doing 
with her?” said Frangois, his eager- 
ness redoubled ; “ I hope is 

The wily pirate now perceiving his 
play, interrupted him by replying— 
Oh, that'll depend entirely upon you, 
if you have any fancy for her, you're 
welcome to her; you need be under 
no uneasiness about her on my ac- 
count, for I wouldn't give my Tata,” 
he playfully added, alluding to his 
Madagascar wife, “for a dozen of 
her. Why, man,” he continued jo- 
cosely, * you can marry her whether 
she likes it or not when we get to the 
hold.” 

The latter part of this speech was 
not so much to Frangois’ taste as he 
had supposed; but attending only 
to the beginning of it Frangois re- 
plied— 

“Give me your word that you'll 
allow no violence to be offered to her 
and I’m your man.” 

“It’s a bargain,” said Gaspar; 
“your word of honour on it.” 





A plank being placed in a slanting direction from the deck to the gunnel, beyond 
which it projects a little, the devoted person is placed on it, and by means of va- 
rious exciting applications, he is constrained to walk out to its extremity, when the 
end of the plank within board being tripped by his executioners, he is precipitated 


into the water beneath. 


Most persons might be inclined to view this mode of com- 


mitting murder as merely a wanton exercise of barbarous ingenuity; but it is no 


such thing. 


It in reality furnishes us with a striking example of the insuperable 


reluctance that we naturally feel to shedding the blood of a fellow-creature. 
Even pirates give the preference to that way of doing it, in which one half of the 
act is veiled from their eyes, and the voice of departing life drowned in the sur- 


rounding waters. 
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Frangois readily and immediately 
pledged his word. 

« Give me your hand, my boy,” said 
Gaspar, well pleased at his success, “ I 
like you all the better for.liking the 
girl; when I was your age I liked 
them too, though I don’t know that 
I'd have allowed one of them to stand 
between me and my game.” 

There was another material differ- 
ence between his conduct when a youth 
and Francois’, and though he had 
himself inadvertently expressed it he 
had failed to remark it. It was simply 
this, that his liking was for girls in 
general, while Francois was love for 
an individual. 

Frangois eagerly placed his hand in 
the one that was tendered him—his 
fetters were nearly as quickly knocked 
off—and, as he stood up, his limbs 
once more at liberty, so great was 
his haste to administer to Amanda’s 
wants, and shield her from insult 
and annoyance, that he was for a while 
unconscious of having done what was 
nearly equivalent to selling himself to 
the devil. He was now the tool of 
Gaspar. He immediately requested 
Gaspar to accompany him aft, knowing 
that his presence would have more 
effect in overawing the pirates if they 
were inclined for rudeness, than any 
thing he could urge. 

The dead bodies had been re- 
moved from the companion in the 
meantime, and the clots of blood 
that had fallen from them on the deck 
had been washed away ; but here and 
there upon the paint-work, small omi- 
nous red spots were to be seen, and at 
the foot of the companion ladder a 
bucket of bloody water, and a man en- 
gaged in mopping the floor spoke in 
language mute, but not to be misunder- 
stood, to the crimson colour of the per- 
formance that had so lately been enacted 
on the narrow stage. As Frangois de- 
scended the ladder, and set his foot on 
the slimy boards, he felt in its fullest 
force the loathsome influence of all 
around him; and his heart sick- 
ened with repugnance, the double 
repugnance consequent to ingenuous 
youth taking the first deliberate step, 
(whether impelled by headlong passion, 
or urged by necessitous circumstances, 
matters not,) in the path to evil, and 
also to that step being traced in blood : 
and, as his eye met the stupid, hard- 
ened countenance of his future com. 


panion, as he suspended for a moment 
his occupation and grinned him a 
detestable welcome to his new line of 
life, the blood rushed back upon his 
heart, and the consciousness of what 
he had done, and a confused idea of 
all its probable baneful consequences, 
passed in a moment through his 
mind, 

But it was no time to retract what 
he had said, even if it could have 
availed to free him. Gaspar saw his 
bloodless lip and perceived the excite- 
ment of his eye; but he attributed 
these appearances only to his being a 
new hand, and unaccustomed to such 
sights. 

They now entered the cabin, where 
Mademoiselle Rhenaudin, who had 
recovered from her swoon, was sitting 
on the sofa, calmly but firmly refusing 
the uncooth civilities that were (most 
probably with a treacherous motive) 
proffered to her by one of Gaspar’s 
associates. She had seen that she 
was in the hands of desperate men ; 
and, naturally supposing the worst, 
had expected that they would be in- 
clined to deal with her according to 
their pleasures; but at the sight of 
Frangois’ well-known face she uttered 
a faint cry, and sinking on the sofa 
again fainted away. She remained a 
long time in a state of insensibility, 
and, on coming to herself, she found 
herself supported in the arms of 
Francois, who was seated beside her 
on the sofa. 

On becoming conscious of her 
situation, the idea immediately struck 
her that Frangois was more or less 
implicated in the affair, and, looking 
up steadfastly in his face, she exclaimed, 
* Oh, Frangois, what have you done?” 

Gaspar had in the meantime retired 
from the cabin, taking with him his 
companion, and he was now in the 
captain's state room hard by, taking 
possession of his effects and papers ; 
and Francois, fearing lest he should 
overhear something at which he might 
take offence, replied in a low voice— 
“Hush, dearest lady ; I have done 
nothing.” 

«© And what,” she continued, * have 
they done with the captain and Mons. 
Goupelle?” the name of the other 
passenger. 

**I—I don’t know,” replied Fran- 
gois, still speaking in the same tone; 
‘I believe they're murdered, but I had 
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no hand it, indeed; I knew nothing 
about it." 
On hearing this sad intelligence, 
Mademoiselle Rhenaudin burst into a 
* flood of tears, and withdrawing herself 
from the arm that still supported her she 
leaned back on the sofa and gave 
unrestrained vent to the anguish of 
her heart. Francois stood by her 
for some time, regarding her with 
feelings scarcely less intense—bewil- 
dered and not knowing what to do, 
or how to attempt to administer con- 
solation to her. 

But Gaspar, who had been endea- 
vouring to catch at what was passing 
while he pursued his occupation of 
rifling the captuin’s state room, now 
called him, and, addressing him in a 
conciliatory tone, said—“ You'd better 
leave her to herself for a short time; 
she'll come to when she finds there’s no 
danger. There,” he added, “take 
this scrivener’s stuff,” alluding to the 
captain’s papers and ship’s articles, 
“up to the galley fire and burn them.” 
With an eye always to business he 
continued—* Tell the cook, too, not to 
be alarmed ; we want a good cook as 
much as any thing.” 

Francois did as he was desired, and 
returning immediately met Gaspar 
coming out of the state room, and 
preparing to ascend on deck. As he 
passed the cabin door, Gaspar paused 
to take a look at Mademoiselle 
Rhenaudin, who was by this time 
more tranquil ; and, turning to Fran- 
cois, he said, in a voice of commisera- 
tion—* You'd better go and speak to 
her, poor thing. ‘Tell her,” he added, 
as he mounted the ladder, and in a 
louder voice that she might hear him, 
“to make herself easy; no person 
shall offer to molest her—I have said 
it ;” and, hastily withdrawing to look 
after matters on deck, he left Frangois 
and Amanda alone in the cabin, and 
at liberty to give and receive whatever 
explanation of what had taken place 
they might think fit. 

Whether Gaspar really felt any 

ity for Amanda, or was only feigning 
it in order to conciliate Frangois, is 
not easy to determine; but it is not 
improbable that both causes may have 
contributed to produce his kind beha- 
viour to her; for it would seem 
unnatural that there should exist in a 
human breast a heart so hard that the 
owner of it could look upon so beautiful 


Gaspar, the Pirate ; 
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and helpless, and at the same time so 
inoffensive an object, without some 
sympathetic emotion. If, however, 
as is most probable, he was chiefly 
influenced by the more sordid motive, 
he had judged rightly ; for his con- 
sideration for Amanda had all the 
effect upon Frangois that he could 
have desired. 

Never was a mistress placed more 
completely at the disposition of her 
lover, nor did a lover ever prove him- 
self more worthy of the name. 

Though in her distress, Amanda 
had not distinctly heard Gaspar’s last 
words, as he mounted the ladder, she 
had collected somewhat of their im- 
port ; and terrible as the situation in 
which she was placed was, they had 
had, in some degree, their intended ef- 
fect—so much so, that as Francois 
entered the cabin where she was still 
seated, she was sufficiently collected to 


dress him as follows :— 

** What does he say ?” said she. 

“He desires, Mamzelle,” replied 
Frangois, such were the terms in 
which he had been in the habit of ad- 
dressing himself to Amanda; * that 
you'll make yourself perfectly easy, as 
there’s no danger whatever—and I 
think,” he added, * you may believe 
him.” 

« And who,” said Amanda, “ is he ? 
I thought I had seen him before.” 

* Very likely you may, ma’am,” said 
Frangois ; “it was he that relieved me 
the other day, when 4 

Frangois paused. 

«© When what ?” asked Amanda, 

* When the captain ordered me 
from the wheel,” he reluctantly an- 
swered. 

Amanda was as yet ignorant of what 
had really happened to the vessel ; and 
unacquainted as she was with mari- 
time matters, the idea that had oc- 
eurred to her was, that they had been 
boarded by pirates, while the captain 
and officers were at dinner, and know- 
ing nothing of Frangois’s being on 
board, she supposed that he had come 
with them. It was with this impres- 
sion that she had asked the foregoing 
questions ; and surprised and at a loss, 
she continued— 

* What captain, what do you mean?” 

“ Our captain, ma‘am,” replied 
Frangois ; “ he sent me from the wheel, 
the first day that you came on deck.” 
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«‘ What do you mean by the wheel ?” 
asked Amanda. 

«The helm, the machine for steer- 
ing the vessel, aft on the quarter- 
deck,” answered Frangois. 

“Then it was you,” continued 
Amanda, in great astonishment, the 

erception of the erroneous idea she 
Rad formed, now for the first time 
striking her, “that I saw the other 
day, when the captain spoke so angrily 
to you about r 

“‘ Steering so badly,” said Frangois, 
supplying her with the term, and re- 
lieving her from the perplexity oc- 
casioned her, by finding herself about 
to say what should have been disagree- 
able to him, “ it was ma’am.” 

Amanda reflected for a moment. 

« And it was you,” she continued ; 
“that I heard of having a quarrel with 
the mate.” 

“It was, ma’am, I,” replied Fran- 
gois ; “ they put me in irons, and this 
man released me just now. He appears 
to be the head man amongst them ?” 

Amanda again paused. 

« And what,” she continued, “ does 
he intend doing—where is he going ?” 

‘“ He’s going, he tells me,” replied 
Frangois, “to Madagascar, but what 
he intends doing, I don’t know.” 

On hearing this intelligence, Made- 
moiselle Rhenaudin became again so 
discomposed, that Frangois, perceiving 
the distress he had occasioned her, 
continued— 

‘«* He seems to have no intention of 
harming you.” 

But finding that this expression of 
his opinion had not the salutary effect 
that he could have wished, he added— 

«« But one thing I know, that before 
any of them hurt a hair of your head, 
they must i 

Here he ehecked himself, for he felt 
that his love was hurrying him on. 

Amanda, however, understood that 
she had found in him a friend in need ; 
and though his ability was small in 
comparison to the existing exigency, 
his honest energy reassured her. 

A short conversation now ensued 
between them, in which Frangois ex- 
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plained to her-all that he knew of their 
circumstances, and concluded by re- 
peating his assurance of protection, 
prevailing on himself to utter the 
words, “ to the last drop of his blood.” 

A drowning man will catch at a 
straw—to what then may not a desti- 
tute girl be supposed to cling. To 
the shadow of a hope—to a much 
feebler arm than the one that Fran- 
gois now offered Amanda—as by her 
desire he led her to her cabin, over- 
powered and stunned in the first pa- 
roxysm of the fever occasioned by the 
violent and repeated shocks she had 
sustained. As she rose to retire, the 
blood of the unfortunate mate, that 
had been murdered at the other end of 
the table, caught her eye. How close 
she clung to Francois at sight of it, 
my female readers will probably be 
able to imagine; and though few 
gentlemen are called to assist a lady in 
circumstances of such extreme dis- 
tress, most of them will, at some time 
or other, have seen the trembling 
anxiety with which woman looks to 
man, when dangers threaten or cala- 
mity impends. 

A severe fit of illness confined Ma- 
demoiselle Rhenaudin to her berth for 
the greater part of the time from the 
seizure of the vessel by Gaspar and 
his gang, till their arrival in Madagas- 
car ; during which Frangois attended 
her with all the assiduity that the 
most perfect devotion could dictate. 
Whenever his assistance could be dis- 
pensed with, or the performance of 
his duties admitted of his being absent 
from the deck, he was to be found 
within call of her ; and as he knew the 
precarious situation in which she was 
placed, he nightly spread his mattress 
across the door of her cabin, to pro- 
tect her from annoyance. He was not, 
however, unassisted in his praiseworthy 
efforts. The carpenter and cook par- 
ticipated with him; and as Gaspar 
was pleased to lend them the sanction 
of his authority, they arrived at the 
pirate’s hold without any thing tran- 
spiring to add to the unpleasantness of 
Amanda’s situation. 















































































































































































































































































A PROPOSAL FOR THE 





CATHOLIC 





Wauart with attending stations, and a 
wedding occasionally, and the other 
various duties incidental to a parish 
priest—I have, at this season of the 
year, particularly, very few hours of 
eisure. The days are short, my 
duties many and onerous; the time 
left to my own disposal might be con- 
sidered by the most rigid moralist 
little enough for the purposes of what 
is so properly termed, unbending the 
mind. However, I have imposed a 
task on myself, to give publicity to my 
own opinions and those of others ; to 
east oil on the troubled waters; to 
cheer, if possible, many a crushed and 
breaking heart—and this task I must 
try to perform. ‘Trusting in the Al- 
mighty, I have undertaken a great and 
goodly work: it is, thank God, pro- 
gressing, and shall receive no check at 
my hands, were I even obliged to ex- 
clude rest, and waste on its perfomance 
a portion of the midnight oil. Let 
me here say, I trust it is not too late— 
why so very humble and ungifted an 
individual as I am, should have thought 
of, or attempted such a task. For 
this I can give no reason, except that 
God who chooses the weak things of 
this world to confound the strong, may 
have something to do in the matter ; 
this Ido know, that for years I have 
mourned over the unhappy condition 
of my country, as well as my own sins 
and those of many of my order, origi- 
nating, I do believe, in over severe 
disciplinal regulations. I have long 
felt a burning anxiety to remove the 
causes of both the one and the other ; 
it-often occurred to me, that I had 
neither the ability nor the acquirements 
necessary for making a successful at- 
tempt to effect such purposes; yet I 
saw none coming forward who would 
seem well qualified for the under- 
taking—time was wearing away ; the 
evils continued, and my anxiety to 
remedy them was on the increase. At 
length it appeared to me, that the con- 
tinued and steady impulses which I felt, 
must have been given for some pur- 
pose, that they ought not to be resist- 
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ed, and that zeal and good intentions 
might make up for a deficiency of en- 
dowments. I resolved, finally, to do 
all I could in what I am convinced is 
one of the noblest works that has ever 
engaged the attention of mortal; and 
I calculated, not without good reason, 
I should hope, on the assistance of 
the wise and benevolent throughout the 
world. 

Ireland has ever appeared to me as 
a sort of social and political anomaly. 
In her few things are as they ought to 
be, or as they are found elsewhere. 
She and her rulers, for the most part, 
regarding each other with distrust, if 
not with feelings bordering on hostility 
—Protestants and Catholics, landlords 
and tenants, priests and parsons, em- 
ployers and the employed, leagued 
against cach other ; society absolutely 
dissolved, there being no common 
bond of union; poverty, and disease, 
and criminal outrage, the natural con- 
sequences of such a state of things, 
abounding. I thought, within myself, 
what could be the cause of all this? 
could no remedy be applied? “Is there 
no balm in Gilead?” After diligently 
weighing the matter in all its bearings, 
it appeared to me, that the root of all 
evil lay in the difference of religious 
belief existing amongst us. If, thought 
I, we could be brought to a better un- 
derstanding with each other; and if, 
with the assistance of the Almighty, 
these differences, as to religion, could 
be arranged, so that all might worship 
God at the s same altar, ahd all praise 
him with one tongue, how much glory 
would hereby be procured for God! 
how much peace onearth to men! It 
also appeared to me, that the only 
way of obtaining so grand aresult was 
by conciliation; that concession, whilst 
it would help to obliterate unhappy 
distinctions, would procure for our- 
selves wholesome and necessary re- 
forms, and thus, at thesame time, 
purify our own church, and propitiate 
our dissenting brethren. For a long 
time I cherished this thought ; many 
things occurred to deepen its impres, 
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sion: I spoke to others on the subject, 
and our joint sentiments were embodi- 
ed in the resolutions which appear- 
ed in my first letter on the project of 
conciliation. 

I have said above, that our work is 
progressing, that is ‘to say, our pro- 
posal is beginning to attract pretty 
general attention, to produce impartial 
inquiry and kindly feelings; and this 
I am enabled to know, from the various 
conversations I have heard on the sub- 
ject, and many communications, some 
of them the produce of able pens, 
which have reached me, touching it ; 
several of these are from amiable and 
enlightened men, ministers of the 
Established Church. ‘They are, in 
general, sufficiently encouraging ; yet 
some of them present what appear to 
the writers serious difficulties to the 
accomplishment of our project. Still, 
Iam sanguine enough to hope, that 
if we all put ‘our hands to the good 
work, most of those difficulties shall 
disappear. Let us only get forward, 
and like the disciples running to the 
sepulchre, we may find the “stone roll- 
edaway.” Iadmire the spirit of cha- 
rity which breathes through the writ- 
ings of these gentlemen, as well as the 
enlightenment which they exhibit ; and 
Ishall be most happy to hear from 
them again. A few of these letters 
I have answered directly—it would be 
impossible for me distinctly to reply to 
all. I therefore hope, that their kind 
and good authors will excuse me, and 
glean from what I shall publish on the 
subject of these articles, that which 
may suit each, perhaps as well asa 
direct reply. 

It would save me a good deal of 
trouble if I could adhere rigidly to my 
first determination of not entering into 
controversy—convinced as I am that 
religious disputation, instead of making 
up, only widens the breach. But I find 
that I cannot altogether decline the con- 
test—nolens, volens, I must engage in it 
alittle. My warfare, however, shall be 
of a defensive kind: if an objection be 
thrown in my way I shall try to remove 
it; if a difficulty be proposed I shall 
endeavour to explain it as far as I am 
capable ; and for this purpose I will 
use just as many words as shall be suf- 
ficient, and not one more. If my 
answers will not satisfy, then I will 
refer my friends to our authors on 
theology,—to Doctor Wiseman, or 
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Father Tom Maguire, for I am a con- 
ciliator and not a controversialist. 

The subject of justification is much 
spoken of by some of my correspondents, 
by one of them particularly, and the 

same no trifling theologian, as far as I 
am a judge. He lays down fairly 
enough the Protestant and Roman 
Catholic doctrines on this’ subject : 
the Protestant doctrine, that faith alone 
is sufficient for justification—the Ca- 
tholic, that good works with faith are 
necessary. He produces the various 
texts by which the doctrine of each is 
supported, and concludes, after much 
plausible reasoning, in favour of justi- 
fication by faith alone. Yet, I cannot 
reconcile with the doctrine that faith 
alone is sufficient, the words of St. 
Paul in his Epist!e to the Romans :— 
* For not the hearers of the law are 
just before God: but the doers of the 
law shall be justified.”—Rom. ii. 13. 
And the words of Christ to the young 
man—* But if thou wilt enter into 
life, keep the commandments.”—Matt. 
xix. 17. Nor can I reconcile with it 
the words of St. Paul exhorting us to 
“ work out our salvation with fear and 
trembling.”—Philip ii.12; nor the ad- 
monition of Peter (2 Peter i. 10)— 
* Wherefore, brethren, labour the 
more, that by good works you may 
make sure your calling and election.” 
Neither—if the doctrine of our dis- 
senting brethren as to justification be 
true—am I able to understand how to 
us can apply the parable, in which it 
is mentioned that the servant who 
traded with his five talents was re- 
warded, and the idle servant who hid 
the one he had received was cast away. 
Matt. xxv. 14, 15, 16, &c. Besides, 
would it not seem more reasonable 
that justification, and salvation which 
follows it, should be the rewards of 
our own efforts, inspired and assisted 
by the grace of God, than that the 
one and the other should be, I might 
say, entirely independent of us? 
Would there not appear a good deal 
of justness in the saying of St. Au- 
gustine— God, who made us without 
our help, will not save us without our 
co-operation ?” If a man wishes to be- 
come rich, must it not be through his 
own industry ; if learned, by firm and 
continued apulication? And is justi- 
fication and the crown which rewards 
it, less worth contending for than 
riches and learning? “ And they in- 
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deed,” says St. Paul, “ that they may 
receive a corruptible crown: but we 
an incorruptible one.”—1 Cor. ix. 25. 
Does it not strike one that the doctrine 
which attributes justification to faith 
alone must lead, if not to loose mora- 
lity, at least to culpable inactivity and 
neglect ** But to use a phrase of my 
respected correspondent, it would be 
“tedious and vulgar” to adduce all 
thearguments, which everybody knows, 
on this subject. I only wish to ex- 
plain ; I only wish to be enlightened ; 
I am open to conviction. If any man 
shall give me fair and convincing 
proofs for the Protestant doctrine on 
subjects of Justification and the Eu- 
charist—for after all these are the two 
great points at issue between us—if 
any man, I say, place before me fair 
and convincing arguments on these 
points, such as will move a candid 
and unprejudiced mind, before three 
months I shall become a minister of 
the Established Church, if I shall be 
received as such; and this I will do 
without any regard to friends or con- 
nexions, ancient prejudices or public 
contempt. And why do I make this 
pledge? For this reason simply, that 
it is my conviction alone of the sound- 
ness of her doctrines which binds me 
to the Catholic church. I have no- 
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thing to gain, but much to suffer by 
my adhesion to that church: she has 
no temporal blessings to bestow ; there 
is much that is most severe, I shall not 
say insupportable, in her discipline. 
Her ministers, though men, are called 
upon to lead in this world the lives of 
angels; and their salvation is therefore 
perilled, if not entirely and hopelessly 
forfeited. What motive, then, can I 
have in adhering to that church but 
my belief in the orthodoxy of her doc- 
trines? Those things which I and 
many complain of she can I believe 
rectify, and when she will then shall 
she go forth and conquer. This is my 
conviction.¢ To return to my subject. 

Another of my _ correspondents 
speaks of the secession of our church 
from the ancient Catholic church. 
My correspondent labours here, I 
think, under mistake, and I have told 
him so. Secession is always on the 
part of the reformers, never on the 
part of the church which is attempted 
to be reformed. She remains as be- 
fore, and if in error, it is either as to 
essentials or non-essentials. If she has 
fallen into or remains in error as to 
essentials, then we must say that 
Christ’s promises to his church have 
failed; if as to non-essentials, then she 
may, and ought, to correct herself, but 


* In saying that God expects our co-operation, we Catholics do not detract from 
the merits of Christ, for we believe that of ourselves we can do nothing, and that it 
is through the blood and merits of Christ only that we can be justified and saved. 

¢ In contending for a change as regards the celibacy of our clergy, I merely con- 
tend for my own soul and the souls of hundreds, which, I verily believe, under the 

resent system, are in imminent danger of being irretrievably lost. It is a distress- 
ing thought that for expediency, or the stern purpose of upholding a custom which 
has little more than age to recommend it, so sad should be the condition of many 
made after God's likeness. But we hope for a change, first, and chiefly from God, 
and secondly, from the enlightenment of the age in which we live. 

A northern paper, the Newry Examincr, has been giving me some hard knocks, 
as its editor no doubt opines, for speaking as I have of the celibacy of the Catholic 
clergy. This clever individual has said that my declaration on this subject is blas- 
phemous. Now, I will forgive my Newry friend all the “factitious importance,” 
which he states he has given the article 1 have written, by his abuse of it, if, with- 
out consulting some friend better informed than himself, he will only give me a 
proper definition of blasphemy. The silly dolt does not appear to know that the rule 
of celibacy is one of ecclesiastical institution, and could on to-morrow be dispensed 
by the clurch, even as the penitential eanons and the abstinence of Saturday have 
been abrogated. The alteration will soon, I trust, take place, as well for the be- 
nefit of society and of the priests themselves, as for the tendency it would have to 
produce a reconciliation of the churches: and when it shall occur, our clergy, with- 
out being a whit less efficient than they are, will become, generally speaking, better 
men and better Christians. At all events, this waning northern light may assure 
himself that when he is lying in his grave with, mayhap, a roll of the Examiner 
under his crazed head, his requiem, if he be not entirely forgotten, will be sung by 
a Catholic married priesthood, who, like the Maronite clergy of the East, will be 
remarkable all over the world for their efficiency as well as ir their virtue. 
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there can be rio reason to justify a de- 
parture from her fold. 

There is another correspondent who 
objects to the supremacy and the in- 
fallibility of the pope. With us the 
infallibility of the pope is no matter of 
faith ; and if all things else were set- 
tled between the churches, what great 
objection could there be to admit the 
pope as the supreme or ruling pastor, 
or head of the church, when even tem- 
poral sovereigns are, according to our 
dissenting brethren, admissible to that 
honour ? 

The editors of the Dustin Univer- 
sity Macazing, in their number for 
November, oppose some objections to 
the amalgamation of the two great 
Christian communities: and I must 
here say that the editors obtain the 
great advantage over me of always 
having the last of the argument. I 
now come to notice their objections as 
briefly as possible. 

It appears, then to me, that the ar- 
guments I have advanced (No. II.) in 
favour of ‘tradition remain still un- 
touched. If our friends, the gifted 
editors of the Universiry Macazine, 
will exclude divine and apostolical 
traditions, and refuse them an authority 
equal to the written word, then let 
them abandon the procession of the 
Holy Ghost from the Father and the 
Son, and the baptism of infants, and 
the transfer of the sabbatical obser- 
vance to the first day of the week, and 
the authenticity and canonicity of the 
Scriptures—all of which are only 
known to us as by tradition. The argu- 
ment taken from the Magna Charta is 
that sophism which is called  transitus 
a genere ad genus” —it is arguing from 
human to divine things. We do not 
exalt tradition above Scripture: we 
only say that the word spoken by 
Christ, or his apostles, is equal in au- 
thority to what the inspired writers 
have wrilten. 

In defence of tradition I brought 
forward a text from the Second Epis- 
tle of St. Paul to the Thessalonians— 
*« Therefore, brethren, stand fast, and 
hold the traditions which you have 
learned, whether by word or by our 
epistle.”—— Thess. ii. 15. 

The editors assert that the Church 
of Rome, in a commentary on this 
passage, as read in the Douay Bible, 
states that the tradition referred to by 
the apostle has been lost. ¥ should be 


far from accusing of any thing disin- 
genuous, gentlemen, for whom I have 
so high a respect; but I have looked 
into two editions of the Douay Bible— 
one by M‘Namara, Cork, the other by 
Coyne, 1833. In M‘Namara’s edition 
there is on this text a very long note, 
which goes to sustain the argument I 
have taken from the passage in favour 
of tradition; but there is not one 
word of any tradition having be2n lost. 
The note in Coyne’s edition is as fol- 
lows: —** Verse 14, Tradition.—See 
here that the unwritten traditions of 
the apostles are no less to be received 
than their epistles.” Let me then 
ask these respected gentlemen in what 
copy of the Douay Testament have 
they found the commentary referred 
to? 

I have given the names of Origen 
and Tertullian amongst the holy fa- 
thers ; and when I did so, I knew that 
exception would be taken to them, 
both having erred in some points. I 
admit they have erred, and what of 
this? Have Lever said that the holy 
fathers were inspired men, and infal- 
lible? By no means. Have I asserted 
that we are to rely implicitly on the 
opinion of any one of them? Not at 
all. Whatever authority I have con- 
ceded to the fathers, it was only to 
their unanimous consent in matters of 
faith and morals. Nothing, therefore, 
derogatory to the authority of the 
fathers can be deduced from the ex- 
amples of Origen and -Tertullian. 

Now for the creed of Pius the 
Fourth, which has been received by 
all the church; and, therefore, rests 
not on his authority alone, but on that 
of the entiré church dispersed. I have 
little more to do than to repeat what 
I have said before. In reference, 
therefore, to what the conductors of 
the Magazine call the twelve additional 
articles, which have, as they say; been 
appended to the Apostles’ and Nicerie 
ereeds by the authority of Pope Pius 
alone, I have to repeat, that there is 
nothing in these articles that does not 
rest on the authority of Scripture, 
and of tradition, which, whether made 
known to us through the writings of 
the fathers or the decrees of gene- 
ral councils, the most eminent Pro- 
testant theologians admit is a sure and 
safe means, by which we may know 
what we are to believe and practise. 


For this redson, though these articles 
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may appear new and additional, as not 
having been explicitly contained in the 
early symbols, they are still neither 
new nor additional, as always having 
belonged to the body of faith, though 
only in the course of time proposed to 
us as matters of distinct and explicit 
credence. For the better understanding 
of what I have just stated, I beg leave 
again to refer my readers to the 
apposite comparisons of Vincent of 
Lirens, in my letter (Number II); 
and, in truth, when we _ profess 
our belief in one holy, catholic, 
and apostolic church, as we do when 
we repeat the Apostles’ and Nicene 
ereeds; do we not profess our 
readiness to believe, and to make 
distinct profession of whatever that 
church may, at any time, call upon us 
to believe and to profess ? And thus, 
in the Nicene and Apostles’ creeds is 
there a belief implied of the articles 
objected to in the creed of Pius the 
Fourth, which also rests on the autho- 
rity of Scripture and tradition, as well 
as of general councils. 

I must here observe, on what has 
appeared to me,a rather strange as- 
sertion on the part of the editors— 
They say, that this document (mean- 
ing the creed of Pius) “ has never had 
the sanction of one general council.” 
Let us see. The additional articles, as 
they are called, in the creed of Pius 
the Fourth, are, the insufficiency of 
Scripture without tradition, justifica- 
tion by faith .and good works, the 
seven sacraments, the mass, purgatory, 
the invocation, veneration, and relics 
of saints, indulgences, respect for ima- 
ges, supremacy of the Roman see, in- 
fallibility of the church ;—now, all 
these articles have been defined by the 
Council of Trent agreeably, perfectly 
so, to the doctrine on these points, con- 
tained in the creed of Pius. It would 
be tedious and unnecessary for me, to 
set down here the various canons of 
the council on these important subjects: 
let it suffice, that I refer my readers 
to them. They will be found in the 
edition of the canons and decrees of 
the Council of Trent, published at 
Lyons, 1677, as follow :—Insufficiency 
of Scriptures, &c. “ Decretum de Ca- 
nonicis Scripturis,” page 21, ad finem. 
Justification by faith and good works, 
De Justificatione,” page 46, canon 
9, and page 47, canons 12, 13, 14, 
The seven sacraments, “De Sacra- 
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mentis in genere,” page 55, canons 1, 
2, &c. The mass, “ De Sucrificio 
Misse,” page 161, canons 1, 2, 3, 
&c. Transubstantiation, page 84, 
canons 1, 2, 3, &c. Purgatory, in- 
vocation, veneration, and relics of 
saints, pages 230-31. Indulgences, 
“Decretum de Indulgentiis,” page 271. 
Respect for images, page 231. Su- 
premacy of the Roman pontiff, pages 
52,74, 251. Infallibility of the church, 
pages 49, 78. 

Thus, then, we have all the doctrine 
contained in the twelve articles of the 
creed of Pius, so strongly objected 
to, sanctioned and defined by one gene- 
ral council, at least, and this is suffici- 
ent to meet the assertion of our re- 
spected friends, 

But enough for controversy—the 
lengths into which I have been most 
reluctantly drawn, when waging this 
sort of Parthian warfare, prove to me 
the inutility, because the endlessness, of 
religious disputations. To meit would 
seem, that the best controversialist is 
he who can speak the longest, or write 
to the greatest length—in fact, the 
man who will have the last word ; and 
if what 1 have read lately in some 
paper of the “ Ladies Polemic” be 
true, why, we of the cloth must re- 
tire, and leave the field of controversy 
clear to these amiable disputants. 

To be grave—would it not be time 
to see what my project of mutual con- 
cession might effect ?—only let it be 
tried, and people will wonder at the 
glorious results which will immediately 
follow ; and will be surprised why the 
happy day of peace and reconciliation 
had been so long deferred. On the 
wings of angels that blessed day is ap- 
proaching ; we feel, and hope for, and 
speak of its advent, and we cannot tell 
why. To use the words of a pam- 
phiet, which I have read lately, with 
much pleasure—“ A general presenti- 
ment has gone forth, that some moral 
regeneration is at hand, or, at least, 
gradually advancing nearer and nearer. 
There is an universal commotion in 
men’s minds; they seem weary with 
bearing some heavy weight, and, there- 
fore, are resolved to cast it off.” So 
it seems to me also, and so it seems 
to thousands. Let us only, each per- 
son, as far as the sphere of his in- 
fluence extends, use his zealous efforts, 
and the good and mighty work, we 
shall, please God, yet live to see ac- 
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complished. We should not fold our 
arms and speak of the difficulties to 
be surmounted, the mountain which 
is to be removed; but, invoking the 
blessing of the Almighty, we should 
put our hands to the work, and ail 
these obstacles shall begin presently 
to grow less and less. 

I have heard some of my Catholic 
friends speak of the Protestant and 
Roman Catholic doctrines of the eu- 
charist, as forming an insurmountable 
barrier to the proposed reconciliation. 
I freely confess that this is the grand 
difficulty of our project; still, I would 
propose a mode of getting over it, a 
mode which, I trust, will be successful. 
It is as follows :—Let this obstacle not 
be thought of for the time being ; let 
it stand over for the last ; let all minor 
differences (for all the rest are minor 
in comparison to it) be first adjusted, 
beginning with those which are more 
easily settled; so that the only point 
of religious distinction shall be our 
respective doctrines, as to the eucha- 
rist. If all this be done with charity 
and good will, with a pure desire of 
seeking out and following the truth, 
with prayer to the Almighty, and a 
sincere desire for the spiritual welfare 
of one another—then, I say, we may, 
without presumption, hope, that the 
God of peace and love, and the Au- 
thor of light, will lend his assistance, 
and even this wall of separation shall 
be taken away. “ And they said, one 
to another, who shall roll us back the 
stone from the door of the sepulchre ? 
and looking, they saw the stone rolled 
back ; for it was very great.”— Mark 
xvi. 3, 4. We should ‘commence, 
however, by clearing away all the im- 
pediments which we ourselves have 
formed, and which we are at liberty 
to remove. At this most important 
crisis, I should say, that a great and 
solemn duty devolves on the heads of 
our church. They may now, with in- 
finite advantage, make concessions 
and effect reforms, which a little time 
will necessarily bring about. I havesaid 
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before, what I thought these reforms 
and changes might be ; some of them 
would be expedient, and others, I am 
convinced in my soul, are necessary 
and much called for—would that such 
changes had taken place long ago! 
much evil had been prevented; the 
gospel of Christ had been more widely 
extended; and peace, and harmony, 
and joy, and charity, would long since 
have reigned throughout the world. 
God, however, has, in his wisdom, 
permitted things hitherto to remain 
as we have found them. Much as he 
wishes the salvation of men, yet he will 
not interfere with their liberty; he 
will not anticipate the ordinary course 
of events, and hence it is, that he has 
left the various countries involved in 
darkness before he called them to his 
inestimable light. May we not hope 
from the signs that are gathering 
round us, (the general spread of tem- 
perance, amongst the rest) that he is 
now about to compass the earth with 
the splendour of his presence; to 
widen his fold, and to purify it; to 
make all men meet together, that they 
may “attune a holy chorus of love!” 


P.S.—I would suggest, and most 
earnestly recommend, that on the first 
Sunday of January, 1842, the minis- 
ters of religion, as well as the faithful 
of all Christian denominations, should 
unite in prayer, accompanied by alms- 
deeds, to God, for the consummation 
of our glorious project. 

A journal, whose views I would 
expect to be more comprehensive than 
those of the Newry Examiner, has, I 
have just been told, made on me a 
“fierce attack.” I have not yet seen 
it—I shall now only say to those jour- 
nalists, “gentlemen, proceed as you 
please: you may labour hard in your 
vocation, but you shall not be able to 
prevent what the Almighty, I do be- 
lieve, has taken in his hand.” 

X. Y. 


Again our respected and amiable correspondent provokes us to a discussion 
upon his favourite theme; and again, it is our duty to declare, that we can 
see nothing to admire in the statements or reasonings upon which he would 
base the important project which he has so much at heart, beyond his own kind 


feelings and his own good intentions. 


Before we proceed to offer the few observations which time and space permit 
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us, at this late period of the month* to indulge in, it is necessary that we 
set ourselves right with our correspondent and our readers, respecting a 
charge which has been very courteously and very gently insinuated against us ; 
but which, if we did not romptly meet it, would involve a compromise of our 
controversial integrity. It is conveyed in the following words :—“ The editors 
assert, that the C hurch of Rome, in a commentary on “the passage, ‘ Therefore, 
brethren, stand fast, and hold the traditions whic h you have learned, whether 
by word or by our epistle,’ as read in the Dou: ay Bible, states, that the 
tradition referred to n.. the apostle, had been lost. I should be far from ac- 
eusing of any thing disingenuous, gentlemen for whom I have so high a respect ; 
but I have looked into two elisions of the Douay Bible, one by “Macnamar Ay 
Cork, the other by Coyne, 1833. In Macnamara’s edition there is, on this 
text, a very long note, which goes to sustain the argument I have taken from 
the passage, in favour of tradition ; but there is not one word of any tradition 
being lost. The note in Coyne’s edition is as follows :—verse 14, tradition— 
* See here, that the unwritten traditions of the apostles are no less to be received 
than their epistles!’ Let me then ask those respected gentlemen, in whi at copy 
of the Douay Testament have they found the commentary referred to?” Such 
is the char ge. Our answer shall be very explicit—we say, then, the commen- 
tary referred to, is to be found in an edition of the Holy Bible, published by 
Coyne in 1816, revised and corrected according to the Clementine edition of 
the scriptures, and approved of by the Most Rev. Doctor Troy, R.C.A.D. 
The note upon the text referred to, is as follows:—* verse 6— Withholdeth. 
St. Augustine li. 20, c. 19, de civitite De i—protesteth, plainly, that he under- 
standeth not these word, NOR THAT WHICH FOLLOWETH, of the 
mystery of iniquity ; and, least of all, that which the apostle addeth :—‘ Only 
he who now holdeth shall hold,’ &c. ; which m: ay humble us all, and stay the con- 
fident rashness of this time, n: mnety, of heretics, who bok dly feign hence, whatso- 
ever is agreeable to their heresy and phantasy. The apostle had told the Thessa- 
lonians before, by word of me uth, a secret point, which he would not utter in writing, 
and, therefore, referreth them to his former talk.” Here we stop. In this, then, 
there is a full acknowledgment, that a tradition had been confided to the early 
Christians by the apostle Paul, and that of that tradition, before the sixth 
century, in the time of Au; gustine, not a trace remained. Is this not, there- 
fore, a full acknowledgment, either of incompetence or unfaithfulness, on 
the part of those whose bounden duty it was, to preserve and transmit, for 
the benefit of succeeding generations, the oral instructions of the apostle? To 
us, nothing can be more ¢lear, or more convincing. The Church of Rome 
says, I demand credit for a faithful preservation of all the traditions confided 
to my care; while, in the very same breath, she acknowledges that she 
has suffered one tradition, and that one which she was especially commanded 
“to hold fast,” to fall into utter oblivion. 

We have now, we trust, set ourselves right with our correspondent and our 
readers ; and we have only, upon that point, further to observe, that if he will 
now produce the tradition referred to, and prove, by the consent of the church, 
that it is the same, and no other, than that to which an inspired apostle gave 
utterance, he will succeed in placing that doctrine of his church ‘in a light 
which, if it does not command the unhesitating assent, must inspire the respect 
of all true believers. But well he knows, that rieither he nor any other man 
can do now, what Augustine could not do at a period so much nearer to the 
apostolic age; and that a claim which could only be established, if the in- 
junction of the apostle had been strictly observed, must be utterly discredited 
when, in point of fact, it appears to have been flagrantly neglected. 

This charge does not now, for the first time, come by surprise upon the 
Church of Rome. ‘The challenge which we giv , br our reverend correspondent, 
was given more than one hundred years ago, by Chillingworth, to the whole 
body of the Romish clergy, Ww ho, however, never | amen’ it prudent to take it 
up, but have suffered it to remain to the present day, a standing rebuke to their 


* We are writing, at this present, on the 19th of November 
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order, and a practical refutation of the assumption of their church respecting 
the doctrine of tradition. 

That doctrine is, as our friend explains it, that tradition is to be reputed as 
of equal authority with the inspired word. Unless we admit that, he tells us, 
we must abandon the doctrine “of the procession of the Holy Ghost from 
the Father and the Son, the baptism of infants, the transfer of the sabbatical 
observance to the first day of the week, and the authenticity and canonicity of 
the holy Scriptures.” If this were so, the case would be very hopelessly 
against us; but it is not so. He believes that all traditions vouched for by his 
church are to be received. We do not believe that all such traditions are to be 
rejected. They are, as we stated in our former notice, to be weighed and 
examined, pondered and scrutinized, and then, according to their worth or 
their worthlessness, admitted or rejected. We will not now stop to examine 
the scriptural evidence which we possess in favour of the important doctrines 
above alluded to, and which are received by our correspondent only upon the 
testimony of tradition. But we ask him, as areasonable man, does he maintain, 
that because we have sufficient testimony respecting them, that they were the 
doctrines of the early church, we are to receive, as of undoubted authority, 
“all other things delivered, declared, and defined, in the sacred canons and 
councils,” no matter of what complexion such things may be, no matter how 
directly they may be opposed to the letter and the spirit of holy writ, no matter 
how contradictory they may be to the plainest conclusions of right reason? If 
we admit some things upon the testimony of credible witnesses, are we to admit 
other things upon the testimony of witnesses undeserving of credit, or without 
any testimony at all ? 

If this be his position, we can only put it aside as one undeserving the gravity 
of formal refutation. If it be not his position, we see not how he can assume 
the admission of the doctrines above alluded to, upon the authority of the early 
and universal Christian church, as furnishing any justification for the Romish 
doctrine respecting tradition. 

We do not feel ourselves concerned in any thing that may or may not 
have been communicated to our friend by private correspondents; nor would we 
deem it prudent to enter, at this stage of the controversy, upon the important 
subjects to which he alludes. Indeed, we should at any time deem it almost 
irreverent to introduce into the pages of this journal any controversial disserta- 
tion respecting the doctrine of justification by faith, or of the holy Eucharist ; 
convinced as we are that saving truth, upon these mysterious tenets, may best 
be learned from a prayerful perusal of holy Scripture. But we would just, in 
passing, observe, that the doctrine of justification by faith, as maintained by 
the Church of England, is perfectly reconcileable with the admission, in their 
fullest import, of all those texts which our reverend friend has adduced ; and 
that so far from conflicting with personal holiness, it is not only greatly conducive 
thereto, but intimately connected therewith, even as the root of the tree is with 
the leaves and the branches. And, indeed, we cannot better illustrate this 
doctrine, than by quoting, as well as we can, from memory, the words of one of 
the soundest and most luminous expounders of the mysteries of our belief, who 
was, while he lived, one of the most cordial and devoted adherents of the Church 
of England. “ Although,” says Coleridge, “ the tree may have produced no 
visible fruit, yet if the living sap be in it, and if the accident of its non-pro- 
ductiveness haye arisen from the blighting influence of tempests and untimely 
frosts, the virtuous sap will be counted for fruit ;—while the curse of barren- 
ness will alight upon many a tree from the boughs of which hundreds have been 
satisfied, because the omniscient Judge knows, that the fruits were artificially 
threaded to the boughs, by the workings of base fears or selfish hopes, which 
were neither nourished by the love of God or man; nor grew upon the graces 
engrafted upon the stock of religion.” To say of such a doctrine, so received, 
(and it is thus only the Church of England receives it,) that it must lead to 
immorality, would be in the words of Coleridge, just the same thing as to 
say, that “a perennial fountain may be the source of drought, or a central 
fire the cause of cold.” Should such, upon inquiry, prove to be the case, 
our reverend friend will not hesitate, we trust, to receive our doctrine of 
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justification by faith. Should it not, we are content that it should be aban- 
doned. 

With respect to the other mysterious doctrine, that of the holy Eucharist, 
we shall only permit ourselves to say, that we are persuaded our friend would 
find, upon inquiry, that our church is much more in concert with primitive 
antiquity than his own. These, however, ure matters respecting which it, would 
be impossible for us at present to engage in any profitable discussion. We 
are gratified to see that he evinces a candid and inquiring mind, and we have 
very little doubt that he will, ultimately, be conducted to a prosperous issue 
in his inquiries. 

In our last, we ventured to illustrate our notion of what has been done by 
the Church of Rome in the matter of “the faith,” by a reference to the 
Magna Charta, and the revolution scttlement. Our friend imagines that we 
have, in this, been betrayed into the sophism, a genere ad genus; but he is 
mistaken. Our reference was employed as an illustration, not as an argument ; 
and in using it we but followed the examples of many and approved Romish 
writers, who, in contending for the doctrine of tradition, do not hesitate to 
employ similar topics, both for argument and for illustration. We hope, 
however, we may take our friend’s observation upon this part of the subject 
as an acknowledgment, that the course which we have ventured to censure 
would be folly as regards human concerns. Jt rests upon him to show that the 
same course must be wisdom as regards divine. 

The Holy Scriptures we regard as “the will” of God, entrusted to the 
custody of “the church” as his executors, for the benefit of his faithful 
people ; and the whole question between us resolves itself into this, have these 
executors the power, of their own authority, to add codicils to that will, such 
as may give them an entire control over its provisions, and enable them to 
put upon it what construction they please? Have they the power of adding a 
codicil, which enjoins that all ecclesiastical traditions are to be embraced, and 
the various clauses of the will, no matter how clear in themselves, only to be 
understood in a manner perfectly consistent with them? We think they have 
not. We think that such a power would nullify the authority of the will; 
and that the executors would thus be enabled to take the place of the testator, 
and, instead of acting as his trustees in the faithful discharge of their ap- 
pointed duty, use their office for the purpose of putting a construction upon 
the trust deed, by which the object of the devisor must be defeated ; that is, 
instead of acting as he spake, they make him speak as they act. Now, this is 
precisely what Pope Pius’s creed has done, by enjoining that “ all ecclesiastical 
traditions” are to be “ embraced,” while Holy Scripture is only to be “ ad- 
mitted” in that sense, which those who are called “ the fathers,” all of them 
fallible men, unanimously agree to put upon it. Thus, the members of the 
Church of Rome are not to judge of the fathers by holy Scripture, but 
to judge of holy Scripture by the fathers! As far as it is not in concord with 
them, it is to be regarded as a dead letter. We, members of the Church of 
England, consider such a mode of proceeding preposterous in the extreme. 
And it is because, while it is persevered in, it must preclude the possibility of 
any arrangement by which the other points of difference, which divide the 
churches, might be adjusted, that we have taken the liberty, in the first 
instance, of directing the attention of our reverend correspondent to this 
anomalous position of his spiritual mother ; as without a change in that 
particular, he never can accomplish the object which he has at heart. 

In one of his correspondents he meets with an antagonist, with whose 
argument, as far as he has enabled us to understand it, he does not grapple 
with success. This is that correspondent who speaks of a secession of the 
Church of Rome from the Catholic Church; and it is clear to us that such 
a secession may have proceeded from exacting a belief in too much, as well 
as from being contented with a belief in too little. 

Our friend affirms that the Church of Rome is not liable to the charge 
of secession because she is not reformed. Such an accusation, he alleges, 
can be sustained only against those who are to be regarded in the light of 
reformers. We should be sorry to defend our church on such grounds. It 
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is too well known that every church in Christendom has, from time to time, 
needed reformation—and that efforts have been made to reform it. Nor is the 
Church of Rome altogether so culpable as she might seem from our corres- 
pondent’s argument. She, as well as the Church of England, professes to be 
a reformed church. It is only necessary to examine the Council of Trent to 
be satisfied, that the reformation of abuses was the end for which that synod was 
assembled ; ap eh in discipline, abuses in wor ship,—error—we may add—in 
doctrine. ‘And, accordingly, Romanism nas been, if not reformed, altered. The 
difference between the nature of the changes effected in the Anglican and the Ro- 
man churches, not the fuct of change, constituting the existing difference between 
the two communions. The one ‘chure! 1, that of Engl and, made alterations in 
discipline and worship by which they were adapted to the condition of society, 
and left the faith unchanged. The other church, that of Rome, changed « the 
faith,” and rendered ancient abuses in discipline and worship inv eterate. Hence 
the existing estrangement of the churches from each other. 

Ifour reverend correspon: dent demand proof that this is true, we desire him to 
compare the doctrine of a saving faith, as proclaimed by the Council of Trent, with 
that which is maintained by modern Romanism. The Council of Trent pre- 
sents itself in two aspects—as a witness, and as a legislator,—as free, and as 
in bondage. Asa witness, it proclaimed the faith of the Catholic Church ;—asa 
legislator, it made way for the decrees of Romanism. Whilst free, it testified 
to the saving faith of the church for fifteen hundred years, declaring that that 
faith by which heretics had beea converted,—which was on the only secure foun- 
dation—against which alone the gates of hell should not prevail—w:s contained 
in the Nicene Creed. This proclamation was made while the council was free. 
It surrendered its freedom in the pontificate of Pius 1V., consenting to delibe- 
rate under the condition that the lezates of the pope alone should propose 
matters for deliberstion ; and in this state of boadage, by which it became dis- 
creditably distinguished from every preceding council, it had enacted, that eccle- 
siastics and others should make a profession of faith, and thus gave occasion to 
the reigning pope to introduce the creed which constitutes the faith of modern 
Romanism. 

Until this creed shall have been disclaimed, and the Church of Rome reinstated 
in the freedom it enjoyed before the pontificate of Pius 1V., it is impossible that 
any satisfactory adjustment can be made of the differences between the two 
great episcopal churches. Our correspondent alleges that the articles of the 
creed had been affirmed in the Council of Trent. This is not correct. He 
will find, for example, if he compare the decree of Trent respecting scripture 
and tradition, with the profession made in the creed, that the former was com- 
posed in a spirit much more catholic and much more reverential towards the 
divine word, than the latter. Bat even were the case as he has stated it, the dif- 
ference is great between a declaration in a council,and a solemn profession of faith, 
He knows well that the Council of Ephesus made declarations and decrees which 
it not only abstained from inserting in the formulary of faith, but from which, by a 
very stringent canon, it endeavoured to protect “the faith.” He knows that 
the Second Council of Nice made decrees which it professed to enforce upon 
all men under penalty of anathema; and that the Gallican churches, for more 
than one hundred years, reje sxcted the decree thus enforced—returned the ana- 
themas of the excommunicating council, and yet remained, cherished and ho- 
noured, in communion with the Church of Rome. So great is the difference 
between a profession of faith, and a decree of a general council. None can 
now have communion with modern Romanism, who will not receive her creed, and 
in it those doctriaes of the Second Council of Nice, against which, without for- 
feiting communion, the Gallican Church protested for more than a century. 

But if, as our correspondent would seem to intimate, the decree of a council 
is of no less authority than a creed, how can he object to go back to the state in 
which his church was before the offensive and separating creed was constructed ? 
Let the councils stand in their old authority—only let not the new obligation be 
imposed of swearing to receive, without a doubt, ev ery thing they have delivered, 
defined, declared—only let not a new creed be imposed, which pronounces that 
that which the apostles themselves are said to have framed—that which the 
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Council of Ephesus ordained should never be abandoned or changed,—is in- 
sufficient for salvation—and declares also, that out of the new faith, of which 
the Catholic faith constitutes a small portion, no man can be saved.* 

Our correspondent affirms that in ihe promise to believe the Catholic Church, 
there is implied an obligation to receive the creed against which we complain. 
On reflection, we feel persuaded he has seen his error. He knows well that the 
profession to believe the Catholic Church, was simply a profession of attachment 
to a system, plainly distinguishable from heresy. The Catholic Church was the 
church which held the catholic faith—and this faith was belief in the unity and 
trinity of God—the incarnation, death, and resurrection of our blessed Saviour. 
This was the catholic faith, as solemnly proclaimed in the edict of Theodosius, 
and as no doubt firmly maintained, before his edict had been promulgated. 
Belief in the catholic church was, belief that this church was appointed to rule, 
to instruct, to administer sacraments ; but not belief that it was appointed to 
add or to diminish, or to disparage the catholic faith confided to its care. 

But, our correspondent intimates, the promise of Christ to his church has 
failed, if the creed of Pius is erroneous. Not so. In earlier times, when the 
world had almost all lapsed into Arianism, the promise to the church was kept, 
and the faith was preserved in Rome ; and to this day, and at this day, however 
elsewhere change, and loss, and adulteration may have been experienced, the 

romise of the Lord is sure, and the faith is preserved. If we be asked where, it 
is not for us to affirm in how many other countries and communions—but to de- 
clare, as all ought to confess, in the catholic church of England. The creed of 








* The following we extract from the second part of Dr. O’Sullivan’s most im- 
portant and masterly dissertation on ‘* The Apostacy, as predicted by St. Paul,” 
of which it is not saying much to say, that the learned divine fully sustains the very 
high reputation which he achieved by the first part, and which far more competent 
fedies than we are have pronounced unrivalled both for the learning and ability, 
and the candour and gentleness of spirit, by which it is distinguished. Its author 
has indeed a giant’s strength, but he never uses it like a giant :— 


“This creed is an aggregate of many parts, of which the catholic faith, as 
defined in primitive times, is one ; while, in addition to the doctrines expressly 
acknowledged, ‘all things delivered, defined, and declared in the sacred canons 
and general councils,’ are exalted into articles of faith indispensable to salvation, 
and comprehended within the obligations of the new formulary. There are some 
writers of deserved eminence among the divines of the Catholic Church of England, 
who maintain that, because the faith once delivered to the saints constitutes a part, 
however small, of the Roman creed, it ought not to be said that Romanism has 
departed from it. Their argument is, that a church cannot fairly be accused of a 
departure from the faith of which she expressly rejects or denies no one article. 
Some observations on this argument have already been submitted to the reader; a 
further objection to it he has, ra by this time anticipated. That the Church 
of Rome, even although it had not denied, might yet have departed from, the faith, 
has been, it is hoped, made plainly manifest in the former part of this work ; that 
there is asense in which the creed of Pius IV. contains a direct denial of the 
faith, will, on examination, be plain to every reflecting reader. ‘The creed of Pius 
IV. recites, it is true, the articles of a Christian’s belief, but it denies that they con- 
stitute the catholic faith ; it acknowledges that they are truth, but denies that they are 
the saving truth. It denies their efficacy, pronounces that they are not ‘ the faith,’ 
and supersedes them by setting up in their stead a new faith, of which they consti- 
tute a minute portion. In the creed as it is expressed, they are three out of fifteen 
articles ; but in the creed, considered in extenso, (as a profession of belief in tradi- 
tions, canons, and councils,) three brief articles out of that world of doctrine set 
forth in the many volumes of the acts of councils, the collection of papal bulls, and 
the heavy bulk of the Corpus Juris Canonici. ‘That we worship one God in 
Trinity and Trinity in Unity, neither confounding the persons nor dividing the 
substance, and that we believe rightly the incarnation, death, and resurrection of 
our Saviour—this was the catholic faith,’ as defined in the Athanasian Creed; as 
‘declared by the Ccuncil of Trent; but this, the creed of modern Romanism, that 
of Pius IV. pronounces, is not the faith, is not sufficient for salvation, does not 
constitute a title to membership inthe church. The Council of Ephesus pronounced 
that a convert from Judaism, paganism, or any species of heresy, should be received 
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the Apostles, of Nice, of Athanasius, is promulgated in otir services. These are 
the creeds of the ancient church. Romanism overlays them with the creed of 
Pius IV. Let her cast off this modern incumbrance, and then we may enter 
into conference with a view to arrange terms of mutual communion. This, we 
affirm, she can do: because no decree of a general council abridges her liberty 
in the matter. A pope, indeed, has enjoined it—let the Church of Rome demand 
of another pope to recall it, and she will then be free to deliberate, and to make 
such further changes as reason and scripture may require. 

Our reverend friend is pleased to say, that we have an advantage over him 
in having “ the last word.” The last word!” alas! if he knew the circum- 
stances of inconvenience and embarrassment under which we endeavour to im- 
provise our reply, he would not envy us that advantage. We saw his very able 
letter, for the first time, about twelve o’clock on the 19th ultimo ; and these poor 
observations were, before five on the evening of the same day, in the hands of 
the printer. But we are glad of the opportunity which he thus affords us of 
claiming a kind consideration from our readers for imperfections and, inac~ 
curacies, “ guas parum cavit humana natura,” and which such rapidity of 
composition, as that to which we have been constrained, almost necessarily 
involves. We trust they are not such as can invalidate the line of argument 
which we have endeavoured to trace out and to sustain; and which, had we 
been permitted to bestow the same lengthened consideration upon it, which 
our friend has been able to give to his letters, we might hope to fortify by 
statements and by authorities, by which it would be rendered more clear and 
more decisive. As it stands, it is in the reader’s hands; and it is for him to 
decide, as between us and our correspondent, upon which side truth lies, and 
upon which error. We respect the motives of our correspondent, and we 
admire the Christian virtues, and the Christian graces, which, to the candid 
observer are obvious in his every page. But we believe him to be grievously, 
though not ‘hopelessly, in error ; and it is not more our fervent desire than 
our full belief, that he is on the road to truth, and that, in God’s good time, 


he will be brought, to his own great joy, out of error and out of darkness, 
into the marvellous light of the Gospel. 


into the church on professing ‘ the faith’ of Nice, and that to require any other Et; 


fession of him was an offence punishable by anathema or degradation. Modern 
Romanism will not receive a convert until he make a profession in which he con- 
tradicts the ancient church, and declares that ‘ the catholic faith’ is not sufficient 
for salvation. Surely this is a departure from ‘the faith;’ a withdrawal from the 
use of it as a test and standard of eligibility for church communion. 

“Tt has not been sufficiently taken into account that, among the additions to 
Christian doctrine in the creed of Pius IV., one is a declaration to the effect that 
the great saving truth of revelation is not ‘the faith,’ wherein believers are saved. 
That creed is an aggregate of truths and fictions; of piety and superstition; of 
spiritual doctrines and temporal maxims exalted unnaturally into articles of reli- 
gion ; of principles which should promote love to God and man, and such as, would 
convert a spurious piety into an agent of strife and disorder here on earth: and 
the whole discordant mass is declared ‘ this true Catholic faith out of which no man 
can be saved.’ 

“The course thus adopted by Romanism is directly opposite to that of the 
catholic church, which restricted damnatory, or, as they should rather be termed}; 
cautionary clauses to those articles of belief which Scripture had pronounced essen- 
tial. In the Apostles’ Creed there is no such clause. To the creed of Nice, as 
proclaimed in the first general council, an anathema was annexed, but it was di- 
rected only against those who affirmed ‘ that there was a time at which the Son 
was not:’ and the creed to which it was appended contained no other profession of 
belief than in the Father, and the Son, and the Holy Ghost. When this creed was 
enlarged at Constantinople, by additions now retained in it, the naming the catliolic 
church, &ec., &e., the anathema was withdrawn ; and when cautionary clauses were 
added afterwards, in the Athanasian Creed, the additions of the Council of Con- 
stantinople were omitted, and belief in the holy and undivided Trinity was pro- 
hounced the faith essential to salvation.” 
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SIR THOMAS MOLYNEUX, BART., M.D. F.R.S.y 


Fellow of the King and Queen’s College of Physicians in Ireland ; Professor of 
the Practice of P hy sic to the University of Dublin in 1717; ; State Physician, and 


Physician General to the Army, &e. 


PART IV.——CONCLUSION, 


In April, 1696, Dr. Molyneux wrote 
by far the most curious and interesting 
essay on any topic that he had yet 
engaged in; and, perhaps, we are at no 
great distance from the truth when we 
assert it to be the most valuable of the 
communications with which this great 
man enriched the treasury of science. 

Perhaps there is no animal that has 
excited more admiration in Europe, 
and that is an object of juster pride to 
our countrymen than the remains of 
that stupendous creature of the deer 
kind that once walked in freedom 
through our forest glades—the Irish 
Elk or, as it was then termed, the 
Moose Deer. Although several bones 
and the horns of this animal had been 
discovered in different parts of this 
country, long before the time to which 
these writings refer, yet the task of 
tieir description fell to the naturalist 
that forms the subject of this memoir, 
and appeared in the form of “A 
Discourse concerning the large horns 
frequently found under ground in 
Treland, concluding from them that 
the great American deer, called a 
Moose, was formerly common in this 
island, with Remarks on some other 
things natural to this country ;” and 
in the manuscript works which lie 
before us are several additions and 
notes besides the communication as it 
appeared in the “ Philosophic Trans- 
actions,” and subsequently in Boate 
and Molyneux’s “ Natural History of 
Ireland.” 

As in most of his other essays he 
commenced this by a preliminary 
proem, tending to prove that there is 
no species of animal so utterly extinct 
as to be entirely lost; and that 
however great may be the vicissi- 









* The head and horns from which this drawing was made were in the museum of 
the Dublin Society till within a few years ago. They are said to have been con- 
veyed from this country, and may now be found in a foreign collection, 


tudes that attend the works of nature, 
by which creatures that were once 
numerous in a country may, in process 
of time, be totally extirpated there ; 
yet the kind has been carefully pre- 
served elsewhere in some other part 
of the world. This was a_po- 
sition natural enough to advance in 
1696, before the laborious investiga- 
tions of the geologists of the nineteenth 
century had brought to light the 
Plesiosauri and Ichthiosauri, the Pte- 
rodactyles, and other strange beings 
that inhabited our planet during some 
of its embryo transitions, ere man had 
set his foot upon that beauteous scene 
that has been perfected, for his habi- 
tation and his happiness. And, in 
support of the theory of the Irish na- 
turalist, may it not be said that the 
daily increase of zoological knowledge 
in the rare and curiously-formed crea- 
tures that have been discovered in New 
Holland and other lately investigated 
regions of the globe, tends to fill up the 
gaps that existed in the chain of animate 
creation; and that even when this does 
not exist, the analogies between the 
different parts of the fossil and the 
recent animal are sufficient to prove, 
if not an identity of nature, at least 
an originality of type? 

Doctor Molyneux accompanied his 
description with a plate representing 
a fine head and antlers that had 
been dug up in the county of Meath,* 
near Drogheda. It was found in the 
usual situation of the greater number 
(if not all) of the Elk remains that 
have been as yet brought to light in 
this country—that is, on a bed of 
marl, or marl and sand beneath the 
alluvial surface. This specimen mea- 
sured from tip to tip of horn ten feet 
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ten inches; from the base of the 
antler at its junction with the frontal 
bone to the extreme point of the 
longest branch, five feet two inches ; 
and measuring transversely across the 
broadest portion of the palm from one 
spine to the other, three feet seven 
inches and a-half. The number of 
branches round the palm were nine, 
independent of the brow antlers. In 
the description of the drawing alluded 
to, he gives the most accurate mea- 
surement of every part of the head 
and horns, leaving, in fact, little to be 
added to the general anatomical 
detail of these parts; and he likewise 
remarked the very peculiar grooving 
on the sides of these specimens for the 
lodgment of the large arteries that 
ramify on their ‘surfaces, and nourish 
both them and their inverting mem- 
brane, commonly called the velvet. 

We have thus concisely noted the de- 
tailed account of Molyneux because it 
has, we conceive, with all due respect 
for the labours of others who have fol- 
lowed in this path, been totally over- 
looked. Indeed, as far as the delinea- 
tion of the head and horns of this 
animal goes, we fear not still to refer 
the naturalist to the first account ever 
published of it, in the 227th number 
of the “ Philosophical Transactions.” 
Since the period at which this disser- 
tation was given to the scientific 
world,the number of remains of the 
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Irish Elk that have been exhumed 
from various parts of the kingdom 
have not only supplied the museums 
of ovr own country, but are to be 
found in most of the collections of 
note in England and the Continent.* 
Portions of the remains of this crea- 
ture have also of late years been dis- 
covered in other parts of Great 
Britain, particularly in the Isle of 
Man; likewise in the excavations that 
have been made in the forests of Ger- 
many and in the forest of Bonde, 
in France, and also on the banks of 
the Po and the Danube. It has been 
figured by Cuvier in his ‘* Ossemens 
Fossiles ;” and also by Goldfuss, 
Hermann Von Meyer, and others. 
Many of the halls and gateways of the 
mansions of the Irish gentry are de- 
corated with noble specimens; and 
several works on geology and natural 
history contain plates and descriptions 
of this animal—which probably roamed 
over the greater part of the north of 
Europe.t 

The best (indeed the only) descrip- 
tion of the skeleton of the fossil deer of 
Ireland is that drawn up by our talented 
and philosophic countryman, Professor 
Hart, than whom no Irish comparative 
anatomist was more capable—a man 
whose unostentatious merits are equally 
(though not sufficiently) appreciated 
by science and his friends. As this 
treatise is a document of such interest 


* A fine specimen has been recently presented to the museum at Frankfort-on- 
the-Maine by Sir P. Crampton, Bart. 

+ Next to our own country these remains are most plentiful in Hungary, 
Bohemia, Lower Austria, and generally along the banks of the Danube; but from 
the specimens we have had an opportunity of examining in the museums of these 
countries, it is evident that there the animal was a smaller, perhaps a degene- 
rated race. It is generally found there, not in gravel beds as with us, but in 
alluvial and evidently much more recent formations—as in deposits of mud on the 
banks of the Danube and its tributaries. Several have been found in the bed of the 
river itself, and there is one very remarkable pair of horns in the mineralogical 
cabinet at Vienna which was lately removed from the bed of the Danube, near 
Pesth, which bears carved on it a rude inscription, of which an account has been 
published in the transactions of the Fatherland Museum of Bohemia, for which we 
are indebted to our esteemed friend Count Albert Thun of Prague. At first 
sight the inscription was supposed to be Byzantine; but it is now acknowledged 
to be Bulgarish or Sclavo-serbish—a language lost since the beginning of the four- 
teenth century. Written in the Latin character it would run thus, u potopu pogubisia, 
thus by the Bohemian naturalists, translated ‘in deluvio interiit.” Up to this 
period, then, we may infer that the animal did not exist in Hungary. But in what 
collection did this bone exist, or by what naturalist was the inscription carved on 
it? From the diminutive size of the specimens, and the consideration of the de- 
posits and later formations in which they are found, we are inclined to think that 
the animal existed in those parts of Europe much later than with us, probably 
long after man’s settlement in these countries. ‘‘ Verhandlungen des gesellschaft 
des vaterliindeschen museums in Béhmen, am 2 April, 1834,” 
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connectéd with the subject in hand, 
it will not be considered out of place 
to make some remarks upon it here. 
In the spring of 1824 a perfect 
skeleton of the decr was found at 
Rathearmon, and presented by Arch- 
deacon Maunsell to the Dublin Society. 
Dr. Hart was appointed to erect the 
skeleton, and the monument of his 
labour is the noble specimen in the 
society's museum, and a brief memoir 
descriptive of its anatomy.* 

Since the erection of that in the 
Dublin Society a still larger, but not 
quite so perfect a specimen, has been 
placed in the College of Surgeons ; 
but by far the finest example of the 
horns that has yet been discovered is 
that in the Dublin Natural History 
Society.t There is, however, one 
topic connected with this inquiry that 
we revert to with regret, and did we 
not know full well the kindly feeling 
and generous disposition of the man 
we thus criticise we might, on the 
present occasion, be ourselves led into 
expressions that, although justified in 
the writer, might be an after-source 
of sorrow to an admiring friend. 

Dr. Hart has, we conceive, neither 
dealt fairly by science nor the memory 
of so distinguished an Irishman as Sir 


Thomas Molyneux in the very lLrief 


allusion (not to the lengthened disser- 
tation that so accurately described the 
horns of the animal, and which was, 
from its originality at least, entitled to 
some further notice, but) to his opi- 
nions as to its identity with the North 
American moose deer. 

To continue our review of the origi- 
nal communication.— After expressing 
his just wonder and admiration of the 
fact of horns of such magnitude as these 





* See Dr Hart’s pamphlet on the fossil deer.—Dublin, 1830. 


being shed annually, and regenerated 
in so short a space of time—as we 
know by what occurs with other 
ruminants of this tribe of beasts, that 
they must have been—he proposes to 
explain the manner of their shedding 
by analogy with that of the fruit and 
leaves of vegetables, which is very 
near the truth, although we need 
scarcely remind our scientific readers 
that the observations of Hunter on the 
carotids and the mode of growth and 
decay in the horns of the stag had not 
been made till many years after. 

The head and antlers from which 
the description of Molyneux was taken 
were afterwards presented by Lord 
Capel to his majesty, King William 
III., and previously a similar set had 
been forwarded to Charles II., by the 
Duke of Ormonde, when lord lieute- 
nant of Ireland. The doctor was of 
opinion that these animals were gre- 
garious, reasoning from analogy with 
most of the other existing species of 
the deer tribe, and the moose and 
reindeer of northern Europe ; and 
also from the fact of three of the 
heads having been dug up within a 
very small compass of ground. This 
opinion has received a further confir- 
mation from the letter of Archdeacon 
Maunsell to the Dublin Society before 
alluded to, stating that the heads of seve- 
ral of these animals were found within a 
comparatively small space. It is but 
fair to observe that on the occasion of 
any violent convulsion or inundation, 
such as that by which this species were 
destroyed, the animals would naturally 
rush together to any spot, that from 
its eminence afforded them a prospect 
of security. 

The next subject with which authors 


¢ The two specimens in this society’s collection—one measuring fourteen fect nine 
inches in girth, and twelve feet from tip to tip, the other twelve feet six inches, also 
following the curve of the horns, and nine feet six inches from tip to tip—appear to 
us to be different varieties of the same. species as is apparent from the greater 
length and direction of the spines, and the comparative narrowness of the palm 
of one of them—the first of its kind that has, we believe, been discovered. 

t Cuvier remarked, and it is now generally admitted, that the Sossil deer was 
horned in the female, as well as the male, though those of the latter were not so 
large. Such is likewise the case in the reindeer. An example of a perfectly horn- 
less head, found in the County Longford, has been lately shown to us by Mr. 
Underwood, a most industrious collector of this city, as that of a female. We 
cannot as yet, however, subscribe to this opinion: a single specimen does not prove 
the fact of the females of this creature being hornless ; if such was the case, why 
should we not find many more,—the females being, in all probability, more nume- 


rous? May it not have been a monster, dr even a maohl variety. 
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have busied themselves, is the position 
and stratum in which these bones have 
been found, and this, as has been 
already stated, is almost invariably 
limestone marl. Now, taking into 
account the little advance that had 
been made in geological investigations 
in his day, our author was not far 
from the truth, both as regards the 
position of the fossils, and the pro- 
bable way in which they came to 
occupy that particular stratum of the 
earth’s surface. 


** As for all such heads,” thus reads 
the Philosophical Transactions, ‘ that 
might chance to fall on high or hard 
grounds where they could not possibly 
be covered or defended, thuse must of 
necessity rot, perish, and be destroyed 
by the weather ; and for this reason it 
is that never any of those horns are 
discovered in such sort of ground but 
always in a light soil, and in some bog, 
or low part of the country.” 


And more than this, Molyneux 
had already remarked the almost in- 
variable geological position of the 
remains. 


‘For, of necessity, we must allow 
the place where these heads are now 
found was certainly once the exter- 
nal surface of the ground, otherwise 
it is hardly possible to suppose how 
they should come there; and that 
they should be so deep buried as 
we at present find them, appears to 
have happened by their accidentally 
falling when it was soft low ground, so 
that the hornes, by their own consi- 
derable gravity, might easily make a 
bed when they settled in the yielding 
earth, and in a very long course of 
time the higher lands being by degrees 
dissolved by repeated rains, and wasted, 
and brought en by floods, covered 
those places that were situated lower 
with many layers of new earth,” &c. 


This theory of a gradual deposit, in 
contradiction to any violent disrupture 
of nature, will have its supporters even 
in the year we live in. 

Some exceptions to this have re- 
cently come to light, in instances of 
the remains of the Irish fossil deer 
being discovered not in marl but in 
beds of gravel. An example of this 
kind is detailed by Dr. Hart, in an 
appendix to his previous communi- 
cation, as occurring at Enniskerry, in 
the county of Wicklow ; and in this 
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county, and under similar ¢circum- 
stances, was discovered, we believe, 
the splendid skeleton that at present 
ornaments the museum of the College 
of Surgeons. 

One of the most remarkable phe- 
nomenon relating to these bones was 
the presence of Periosteum, to which 
they owe their beautifully polished 
surface, and which was discovered 
when they were first chemically ex- 
amined by Professor Apjohn and Dr. 
William Stokes ; nay more than this, 
the fat, or adipocere, that filled the 
interior of some of these bones was 
found in one specimen examined by 
Archdeacon Maunsell quite perfect. 

The next question mooted in this 
paper is that of the species, and in 
this, although Dr. Molyneux did not 
arrive at the conclusion that modern 
zoologists would have come to, yet, 
he evinces a vast quantity of research 
and depth of reading. To this dis- 
cussion is naturally appended that of 
the cause of its extinction, and the 
probability or assumption as to whether 
this kingdom was inhabited by man at 
the time of the animal’s existence. 


“I know,” says he, ‘some have 
been apt to imagine this, like all 
other animals, might have been de- 
stroyed from off the face of this country 
by that flood recorded in the holy 
Scripture to have happened in the time 
of Noah; which, I confess, is a ready 
and short way to solve this difficulty, but 
does not at all satisfy me. For (besides 
that, they want not arguments, and 
some of them not easily answered, 
against the deluge being universal) if 
we consider what a fragile and porous 
substance these, and the horns of all 
deer are, we can’t well suppose they 
could by any means be preserved entire 
and uncorrupt from the flood, now 
above four thousand years since.” 


This circumstance of the apparent 
freshness of the bones of the Irish 
deer is very curious. In fact, they 
are not fossil at all; possessing as 
they do not only their animal ma- 
terial, both the gelatine and cartilage 
scarcely altered from the recent bone, 
but having their periosteum unaffected, 
and their medullary fat or marrow 
simply altered to a state of adipocire. 
The argument of the freshness of the 
bone, made use of by Molyneux, is 
therefore a good one, though his in- 
ference may not be quite correct ; and 


































































































































































































































































































the other allusion to the non univer- 
sality of the deluge related by Moses, 
is at present admitted by divines as 
well as geologists, it being quite 
enough to effect the purposes of the 
Almighty that the portion of the 
world then peopled by the rebellious 
human race should be for a time sub- 
merge. 

So little inquiry had been made at 
that time into the earth’s surface, that 
the remains of many partial, fresh 
water or marine inundations, volcanic 
influence, upheaving of strata by 
means of powers acting from beneath, 
and the many other causes that have 
conduced to produce those partial 
convulsions by which races of animals 
and vegetables have been swept off, 
and buried beneath the surface, had not 
yet been brought to light ; and there- 
fore it was but natural for him, unless 
he subscribed to the deluge being the 
cause of the destruction of these 
animals, to seek for some other mode 
of explaining their extinction. This he 
supposes may have been a murrain or 
pestilence that swept off the greater part 
of the race, (a not very likely occur- 
rence) and that then the country be- 
coming thickly inhabited the rest 
were soon destroyed and killed, like 
other venison, as well for the sake of 
food, as mastery and diversion.” 

Now as to the particular species 
of living cervus that the extinct one 
may be classed with: he considered 
them to belong to an animal of the 
moose-deer species ; and this opinion 
he was led to form, from the exagge- 
rated accounts of John Josselyn, who 
described this latter creature, in his 
“ New England Rarities,” as measur- 
ing twelve feet in height, from the 
*toe of the forefoot to the pitch of 
the shoulder,” and bearing palmed 
‘horns whose extremities were twelve 
feet apart.” Subsequent observation 
has however proved this to be incor- 
rect, for none of the deer of America 
have ever been known to attain to this 
vast size. In fact there is no animal of 
the existing deer kind that at all equals 
the ertinct Irish; and therefore Pro- 
fessor Hart, with great justness, has 
named it the Cervus Megaceros, a term 
now generally adopted on the Conti- 
nent. Some few still call it cervus 
euryceros. Upon the supposed iden- 
tity of species in these two animals,— 
the American moose-deer, and the 
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extinct Irish, Doctor Molyneux pro- 
pounded a question, or rather founded 
an,argument to strengthen a previous 
theory of his, as to this island (Ireland) 
having once formed a portion of the 
American continent. 

Now this theory, startling and in- 
credible as it may appear at first sight, 
is in part believ ed by many to be true, 
—at least, as regards Ireland bei ‘ing a 
portion dismembered from a continent. 
A writer on this country who can 
use his curious eye to pry into the 
operations of nature, as well as to 
rake up the old legends and antiquities 
that give a charm to the past; and 
who, in his wanderings along our wild 
and rugged shores, to hear the * col- 
lough” in the “chimley lug’’ sing to 
him the tale of other times, forgot 
not to look beneath the angry surface 
of our ocean-border for some remains 
and evidence of submersion of a por- 
tion of this country, has then sa- 
tisfied himself, of the fact, that 
this country was once a portion of 
a continent; and has absolutely seen 
the submer ged trees, &c. &c. on the 
western coasts of Erris and Conne- 
mara. But if we mistake not, he has, 
like many others, forgotten to say one 
word for the writer of 1696. * 

One other question claims our 
notice, ere we close this subject. Did 
man exist in our island contempora- 
neously with this animal? Molyneux, 
and Dr. Hart consider he did. There 
seems to us, however, a want of evi- 
dence to prove this assertion. Gold- 
fuss, it is true, found antique urns 
and weapons in the same bed with the 
antlers of the cervus megacerus, but 
that was in Germany. ‘The skin dress 
of the ancient Irishman found in a 
bog, and supposed by the Countess of 
Moira to be that of the Irish elk, m: ay 
as well have been of any other deer. 
And finally, the hole in the rib, on 
which Dr. H. chiefly rests for support 
of his theory, may have been caused 
by any sharp pointed weapon, for in- 
stance, a stake or a branch of a tree, as 
an arrow’s head. Marcelde Serres, and 
Hilbert, consider it to have been known 
to the ancient Romans. 

He next instances the circumstance 
of the sperm-whale having been so fre- 
quentiy found on the coasts of Ireland. 


** There have been,” he writes, ‘‘ three 
of this kind taken, to my knowledge, in 
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the space of six years, all on the western 
coast of this country—one near Colrain, 
in the county of Antrim; another, about 
Ship Harbour, in the county of Donnegal ; 
and a third, in August, 1691, seventy- 
one feet long, exceeding that described 
by Clusius, nineteen feet—towards Bal- 
lyshannon, where Lough Erne discharges 
its waters into the western ocean;” 


which shows that these animals must 
have been then more frequent on our 
shores than they are now. His paper 
ends with some remarks on the arbu- 
tus, and the great size it attains in this 
country, particularly in the county of 
Kerry. He further notices the saxi- 
frage, or London-pride, (sarifraga 
umbrosa) as a plant peculiar to our 
mountains, and particularly abundant 
on Mangerton, at Killarney. About 
that period its locality had not been 
fixed in this country, for Mr. Ray, 
who previously described it in his His- 
turia Plantarum,” says of it, “ Planta 
in hortis nostris frequentissima est, 
ubi tamen sponte oritur nobis nondum 
constat: est autem procul dubio mon- 
tium incola.” 

In the November of the same year, 
Dr. Molyneux addressed a letter to 
the Right Rev. St. George Ashe, 
Lord Bishop of Clogher, giving “ An 
account of the swarms of insects that 
of late years have much infested the 
province of Connaught in Ireland.” 
This letter is published in the 234th 
number of the Transactions of the 
Royal Society. A short extract will 
suffice. 


“The first time great numbers of 
these insects were taken notice of in 
this kingdom, I find, was in the year 
1688. They appear’d on the south-west 
coast of the county of Galloway. 

“* From hence they made their way 
into the more inland parts, towards 
Headford, a place belonging to Sir 
George St. George, Bart, about twelve 
miles north from the town of Galloway ; 
here, and in the adjacent country, multi- 
tudes of them show’d themselves among 
the trees and hedges in the day-time, 
hanging by the boughs; thousands to- 
gether, in clusters, sticking to the back 
one of another, as is the mannner of 
bees when they swarm. In this pos- 
ture, or lying still and covert, under 
the leaves of the trees, or clinging to 
the branches, they continued quiet, with 
little or no motion, during the heat of 
the sun ; but towards evening or sunset, 
they would all rise, disperse, and fly 
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about, with a strange humming noise, 
much like the beating of drums at some 
distance, and in such, vast, incredible 
numbers, that they darkened the air for 
the space of two or three miles square. 

‘So complete was the devastation oc- 
casioned by this insect, that in a short 
time the whole face of the country pre- 
sented the appearance of winter, though 
it was then the middle of summer—every 
green thing having been devoured by 
them. 

‘“‘ Nay, their multitudes spread so ex- 
ceedingly, that they disturbed men even 
within their dwellings; for out of the 
gardens they got into the houses, where 
numbers of them crawling about were 
very irksome, and they would often 
drop on the meat as it was dressing in 
the kitchen, and frequently fall from the 
ceiling of the rooms into the dishes as 
they stood on the table while they ate, 
so extremely offensive and loathsome 
were they, as well as prejudicial and de- 
structive.” 


The spawn or larva of this insect 
destroyed even more than the parent 
animal, for being deposited beneath 
the surface, it ate up the grain in 
the ground; and the crops of the 
ensuing year completely failed. A 
famine seemed to threaten the whole 
of the province, and it became the 
cause of much and just alarm through- 
out the entire kingdom. 

The continuance of high winds and 
very wet weather, however, aided ma- 
terially in checking their further 
spread, and timely averted the ex- 
pected calamity. They were also eaten 
in vast quantities by the pigs, the poul- 
try, and, according to Molyneux, even 
by the peasantry themselves. Large 
fires were likewise kept up in different 
districts with the hope of arresting their 
progress, but towards the end of sum- 
mer their numbers gradually dimi- 
nished. 

By some it was supposed they had 
migrated like birds of passage. He, 
however, believed that they had re- 
tired under ground, in order to deposit 
their ova there. He also considered 
it an hibernating animal, for he says— 


‘They retired under ground, like- 
wise, to compose and settle themselves 
to sleep for the rest of the ensuing year, 
as several other animals are known to 
do; for instance, snails among insects, 
the hedge-hog among beasts, and, as I 
have good reason to think, the ortygor- 
netra or rai among the birds, a sort of 
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fowl that is scarce ifat all met with in some 
parts of England, yet very numerous in 
all parts of this country in its season.” 


He errs in confounding this in- 
sect, which was the melalontha vulgaris, 
or cockchafer, with the true locust 
that once invaded England, arriving to 
that country from the coast of Nor- 
mandy. 

They directed their progress from 
the place where they first made their 
invasion, easterly, aud, 


“This last year, 1697, they have 
reached as far as the Shannon, and some 
of the scattered loose parties crossed the 
river, and got into the province of Lein- 
ster, but were met there by a stronger 
army of jackdaws, that did much execu- 
tion among them, killing and devouring 
great numbers. Their main body still 
keeps in Connaught, and took up their 
last quarters at a well-improved English 
plantation, not far from the river Shan- 
non, called Air’s Court, where they 
found plenty of provision, and dida great 
deal of mischief, by stripping the hedges, 
gardens, and groves of beech, quite 
naked of all their leaves.” 


After the publication of this letter, 
it does not appear that Dr. Molyneux 
engaged in any literary or scientific 
pursuit for some time; for up to the 
beginning of 1700 there is no record of 
any of his writings. This may, indeed, 
be accounted for by the severe family 
affliction that occurred to him during 
the remainder of the year 1698. This 
was the death of his brother William, 
which happened but six days after 
the date of the letter to the Bishop of 
Clogher, that we have just quoted. 

Mr. Molyneux had, it appears, 
made a journey to London, in order 
to visit his friend Locke, whom, 
though so long a correspondent, he 
had never seen, a circumstance not 
at all incompatible with men of tastes 
and studies so similar as theirs. The 
fatigue and anxiety of the journey 
brought on an attack of his hereditary 
complaint, (caleulus,) and shortly after 
his return to Ireland he had so violent 
a fit of it, that severe hematemesis 
ensued, it was supposed from the rup- 
ture of a vessel in the stomach. The 
hemorrhage was so profuse that he 
sunk under it, and died the 11th of 
October, 1698, aged but 42. 

Although no special biography of 
this eminent philosopher has been yet 





written, the unanimous voice of the 
world of science and the republic of 
letters has placed his name high even 
amongst the highest of those whose 
deeds are numbered in the imperishabie 
tablets of honest, well-earned fame. 
Striking from out the beaten track, he 
sought for knowledge in the wide re- 
gions of the unknown, and by his dis- 
coveries advanced the domain of sci- 
ence, and benefitted mankind. Against 
many adverse and discouraging cir- 
cumstances did he struggle, when civil 
war, political intrigue, the want of so- 
cial intercourse in men of learning and 
genius, from the suspicions consequent 
on the distracted state of Ireland at 
the time in which he flourished, all 
pressed down the rise of genius and the 
spread of investigation; yet, like the 
fabulous plant of old, he rose, shot 
forth his leaves, and blossomed amidst 
the storm that raged around. That 
he was a philosopher, his ‘ Diop- 
trica,” Observations on Solar and 
Lunar Eclipses,” “ Treatise on the 
Mechanism of Telescopes,” “ Disco- 
veries on the Laws of Hydrostatics,” 
and on tides, and other mathematical 
and astronomical writings, all prove 
him. That he was a naturalist, his 
“Treatise concerning Lough Neagh 
and its Petrifying Qualities,” ‘on the 
Connaught worm,” “onthe Circulation 
of the blood in the Lacerta Aquatica, or 
Water-newt,” and many other commu- 
nications to the Dublin Philosophical 
Society evidently show him to have been. 
And that he was a patriot and a states- 
man—his celebrated * Case of Ireland,” 
published in February, 1698, is a me- 
morable evidence. He enjoyed the pa- 
tronage, friendship,and correspondence 
of some of the most learned menof the 
age—of Dr. Ashe, of Flamstead, Willis 
and Halley, the astronomers—of Dr. 
Narcissus Marsh, then Lord Primate, 
Archbishop King, John Locke, and 
many others. In the short and troubled 
session of 1692, he sat in the Irish Par- 
liament, as the representative for the 
University, along with Sir Ceycil 
Wych, and by his temper and modera- 
tion so well pleased both the Govern- 
ment and the College, that the latter 
presented him with an honorary degree 
as Doctor of Laws, and the Govern- 
ment were pleased to nominate him 
one of the Commissioners of Forfeiture, 
a post he honourably declined. 

The high estimation in which he 
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was held may be gleaned from the fol- 
lowing letter of Mr. Locke’s, which, 
moreover, exhibits a page in the mind 
of that philosopher, that proves him 
good as well as great. ‘The kindly 
sy mpathising feeling that it breathes, 
is as evident in its brevity as its lan- 
guage. Locke knew full well that the 
bleeding heart is not healed the faster 
by the lengthy, prosy application of 
affected sympathy. 
* Oates, 27th Oct., 1698. 

**Srr,—Death has, witha violent ‘hand, 
hastily snatched from youa dear brother. 
I doubt not but on this occasion, you 
need all the consolation can be given 
to one unexpectedly bereft of soe worthy 
and near a relation. Whatever inclina- 
tion I may have to alleviate your sor- 
row, I have too great a share in the loss, 
and am too sensibly touched with it 
myself, to be in a condition to discourse 
you on this subject, or doe any thing 
out mingle in tears with yours. I have 
lost in your brother not only an ingeni- 
ous and learned acquaintance, that all 
the world estemed, but an intimate and 
sincere friend, whom I truly loved, and 
by whom I was truly loved ; and what 
a losse that is those only can be sensible 
who know how valuable and how scarce 
a true friend is, and how far to be pre- 
ferred to all other sorts of treasure. 
He has lefta son who, I know, was dear 
to him, and deserved to be soe, as much 
as was possible for one of his age. I 
cannot think myself wholy incapacitated 
for paying some of the afiliction and ser- 
vice was due from me to my dear friend, 
as long as he has a child or a brother in 
the world. If, therefore, there be any 
thing at this distance wherein I in my 
little sphere may be able to serve your 
nephew or you, I beg you by the memory 
of our deceased friend to let me know it, 
that you may see that one who loved 
him soe well cannot but be tenderly con- 
cerned for his son, nor be otherwise 
than I am. 

** Sir, your most humble and most af- 
fectionate servant, 

“J. Locke. 

“ For Dr. Molyneux, at his 

house in Dublin.” 


It was not alone with the brother 
and family of his departed friend that 
Locke sympathised, or bemoaned his 
loss, for the same post brought a letter 
to their mutual friend, Mr. Burridge. 


** Oates, 27th October, 1693. 

** Srr,—You guessed not amiss w hen 
you said in the “beginning of your's of 
the 13th instant, that you gave me the 
trouble of a letter; for, I have re- 
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ceived few letters in my life, the con- 
tents whereof, have so much troubled 
and afflicted me as that of yours. I 
parted with my excellent friend, when 
he went from England, with all the 
hopes and promises to myself of seeing 
him again, and enjoying him longer the 
next spring. This was a satisfaction 
that helped me to bear our separation ; 
and the short tast I had of him here, 
in this our first interview, I hoped 
would be made up in a longer conver- 
sation which he promised me the next 
time. But it has served only to give 
me a gceater sense of my loss in an 
eternal farewell in this world. Your 
earlier acquaintance may have given 
you a longer knowledge of his virtue 
and excellent endowments; a fuller 
sight, or greater esteem of them, you 
could not have than I. His worth and 
his friendship to me, made him an in- 
estimable treasure which I must regret 
the loss of, the little remainder of my 
life without any hopes of repairing it 
any way. I should be glad if what I 
owed the mt. could enable me to doe 
any service to his son. He deserves it 
for his own sake, (his father bas more 
than once talked to me of him) as well 
for his father’s. I desire you, there- 
fore, to assure those who have the care 
of him that if there be any thing where- 
in I, at this distance, may be any way 
serviceable to young Mr. Molyneux, 
they cannot doe me a greater pleasure 
than to give me the opportunity to 
shew that my friendship died not with 
him. 

“ For Mr. Exekiel Burridge, at 


my Lord Chancellor's house 
in Dublin.” 


It was during this visit to London 
that he sat to Sir Godfrey Kneller, at 
the earnest request of Locke, for the 
picture now in the hall of the Univer- 
sity. 

The grief thus pathetically ex- 
pressed for his friend and fellow phi- 
losopher was not only poignant, but 
lasting. In the January following we 
find, that having occasion to address 
the doctor he again adverts to the 
memory of his brother, and that, in 
terms that are not mere words of 
course, but prove the grief that 
hung so heavy on his heart, on the first 
account of his death, was neither short 
nor evanescent. 

During the remainder of the year 
1699, we do not find any record of 
the writings of Dr. Molyneux, but 
early in the ensuing spring, in Feb. 
1700, he again engaged in some 
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enquiries relative to the extraordinary 
frontal bone, that he had already re- 
marked at Leyden, and described to 
the Royal Society,—an abstract of 
which is given in the third number of 
this memoir. 

His relation, Mr. Hugh Howard, 
having shortly before visited Leyden, 
he furnished him with accurate draw- 
ings and measurements of this very 
curious abnormal production Pro- 
vided with these materials, and having 
it would appeared considered the 
matter, and also collected some addi- 
tional information,—as well as the opi- 
nions of the most worthy writers on 
similar subjects, he wrote another 
communication to the Royal Society. 

This appeared in the 261st number 
of tle Philosophical Transactions, as 
“an Essay concerning giants, occa- 
sioned by some further remarks on 
the large human os frontis, or fore- 
head bone, mentioned in the Philo- 
sophical Transactions, &c.” 

This learned article, if not the 
most reasonable of the opinions ad- 
vanced by Dr. Molyneux, is certainly 
one of the most accurately drawn up 
papers that appeared at that time and 
exhibits a vast fund of information 
and research. It is, moreover, written 
in rather a better style than some of 
his other and earlier productions ; 
and shows that its author was far in 
advance of his contemporary physio- 
logists both in this country and on the 
Continent. 

He subsequently introduces a sub- 
ject on which we much regret he did 
not write more fully, that of the Irish 
wolf dog, the canis graius Hibernicus, 
regarding which so much has been 
affirmed of late years, but, of which 
so very little is known; most of the 
opinions regarding it having been 
founded on the description of it given 
by Mr. Lambart, the president of the 
Linnean Society, in the Philosophic 
Transactions in 1797, but who had, 
it plainly appears, never seen the animal 
he attempts to delineate.—Read Dr. 
Molyneux on this question. 





“And we may give another more 
domestic instance as remarkable in its 
kind, that is, a sort of dog peculiar to 


* The splendid dog of Rudolf of Saxony, whose skin is in the green vaults of 
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this country, the Irish wolf dog, aptly 
called by M‘Kay, ‘ Canis graius maximus 
Hibernicus’ in his Synopsis Animalium, 
being of the greyhound hind, and of so 
beautiful and large a make that for its 
curious form, as well as goodly size, 
it far surpasses all other dogs of the 
creation, and if compared to a common 
greyhound shews itself of a_ truly 
giyantic breed; and we may further 
add concerning it, at the giants stock 
of old is extinct, as least in these 
countries, so this gigantic dog is now 
so rare that in a few generations more, 
I doubt not, but twill be quite lost 
in these parts, and the species perish, 
for ought I know, off the face of the 
earth.” 


As the doctor predicted, it is but 
too true, that the species has perished 
off the face of the earth and left not 
one single specimen of its remains, 
either of skeleton, of skin, or of good 
representation behind. There has, 
however, come to light within the last 
year, some of the skulls of this truly 
noble animal, found in that astonish- 
ing and incomprehensible collection of 
animals and antiquities discovered at 
Dunshaughlin, in the county of Meath. 
These heads which are now in the 
possession of the author of this me- 
moir, and which are the only remains 
of the true Irish breed of wolf dog, 
and which were very likely buried 
about the year 1000, prove it to have 
been, as Molyneux affirmed, a gi- 
gantic greyhound ; and measuring as 
they do eleven inches from the inser- 
tion of the incisor teeth, to the point 
of the occipetal protuberance, prove 
the animal to have far exceeded our 
modern race, and that it must have 
stood at least (if not above) three feet 
high.* This slight notice of it by 
Dr, Molyneux has been completely 
passed over by writers on the subject, 
when any fact, however slight, should 
have been laid hold of, especially from 
the pen of such a writer, and who 
must himself have been well acquainted 
with the creature. 

In searching through the papers 
and manuscripts of Dr. Molyneux, we 
learn that in the year 1701, a strange 
affection of the eyes raged in the 
parish of Castletowndelvin, in the 
county of Westmeath. From the 


Dresden, and skeleton in the museum at Leipzig, was undoubtedly one of this 


breed. 
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effect produced, and the members who 
were attacked, together with the 
time of year at which its attack 
was most violent, we have little 
doubt on our minds that it was some 
virulent inflammatory epidemic, some 
form of opthalmia, and not impro- 
bably that known under the name of 
Egyptian. The paper to which we 
refer is a list of “ Queries proposed 
by Dr. T. Molyneux, to John Hill, 
curate of Castletowndelvin, in the 
county of Westmeath, concerning the 
extraordinary distemper that took 
away the sight of many in that parish.” 

The answers to this set of questions 
form a most interesting statistical do- 
cument, as the name of each person 
is given, their age, sex, and the exact 
effect on the sight, whether total loss 
of vision of one or both eyes; and 
the whole number who were affected, 
&e. &e. 

It is clear that Dr. Molyneux was 
not only a man of science and pro- 
fessional acquirements, but also a 
classic scholar of no mean ability and 
learning. In general, the taste for 
classic lore is left at the portal of the 
university, more especially by those 
who immediately enter upon the duties 
of active professional life. This does 
not appear to have been the case in 
the present instance; for in the end 
of the year, 1702, he turned his at- 
tention to the subject of the ancient 
lyre, and addressed a letter to his 
friend Bishop St. George Ashe, “ con- 
taining some thoughts concerning the 
ancient Greek and Roman lyre, and 
an explanation of an obscure passage 
in one of Horace’s Odes.” 

As this curious letter, evincing the 
deep research and ingenuity of its 
author, could not be dealt with fairly 
in an extract, we must refer our 
readers to the original in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions. 

This letter seems to have caused no 
small interest among the scholars of 
the Continent, as well as in Great 
Britain ; for it was immediately trans- 
lated into the “ Nouvelles de la Repub- 
lique des Lettres,” 

On the 19th of October, 1702, Dr. 
Molyneux was elected President of 
the King and Queen’s College of Phy- 
sicians ; and in 170), ’13, and ’20, he 
held the same office: and likewise 
continued treasurer to that body till 
his resignation in 1728. 
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We approach a highly-interesting 
period in the life of this great man. 
His professional prospects were now 
bright and cloudless; and that he 
was in the receipt of a very consider- 
able income for so young a practi- 
tioner, may be fairly inferred from 
his being enabled much about this 
time (1711) to erect the mansion in 
Peter-street, now the Molyneux Asy- 
lum—a building which must have 
been an edifice in those days almost 
beyond the means or ambition of a 
Dublin physician. 

This house, the bare shell of which 
cost £2,310 4s. 53d. in its erection, 
was furnished in the most splendid and 
substantial manner. ‘This furniture, 
the price of which was £2,341 5s. 7d., 
would, if purchased in the present 
day, amount to little less than £6000. 

In a manuscript account-book in 
his hand-writing, now lying before us, 
we have “ an inventory of the move- 
ables and furniture” that the house 
contained, the furniture of each 


room separate, with the cost of every | 


article therein, from the kitchen to 
the garret, is, what we might defy 
any modern housekeeper to produce. 

In this mansion, besides many rare 
and curious specimens of natural his- 
tory, there was a good collection of 
paintings by well-known masters, both 
ancient and modern. 

In July, 1715, Dr. Molyneux was 
appointed state physician by the recom- 
mendation of the lords justices, Dr. 
King, Archbishop of Dublin, Dr. 
Vesey, Archbishop of Tuam, and the 
Earl of Kildare. 

In the August of the same year, he 
wrote the following letter to Joseph 
Addison, acknowledging the appoint- 
ment :— 


‘“‘ Sir—The Lord Sunderland being 
pleased to do me the great honour as 
to name me physician to the state in 
Ireland, I thought it an indispensable 
duty to desire of you to make my most 
humble acknowledgments to his lord- 
ship, and return him my most sincere 
thanks for this favour, and to assure 

ou at the same time I am very sensible 
ion much I owe to your kindness and 
goed offices on this account. 

“‘1 can never hope ‘twill be in my 
power to make any return ; but I'll en- 
deavour to express my gratitude in doing 
the best services I can in that station ; 
and whatever mer‘t or ability may be 
wanting to fill the place, I - sure I 
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ean say his lordship could not bestow it 
on amore dutiful and loyal subject to 
his majesty, or more faithful servant to 
his lordship, and one that is more ready 
to acknowledge himself on all occa- 
sions.—Sir, your much obliged and very 
humble servant, 


“ T, MoLynevx. 
“ Dublin, Aug. 2, 1715."". 


In the same year some elephant re- 
mains were found in the north of 
Ireland. Mr. Nevil wrote an ac- 
count of this to the Bishop of Clogher, 
who communicated it to the Royal 
Society. The place where this disco- 
very was made, was at Maghery, eight 
miles from the town of Belturbet, on 
the Bishop of Kilmore’s lands, by the 
side of a small brook that parts the 
counties of Cavan and Monaghan. 
When sinking the foundation for a 
mill on this spot, the workmen dug 
up four large teeth, and several frag- 
ments of bone, as well as part of 
a skull: this latter, however, crumbled 
to pieces on being exposed to the 
atmosphere. 

Mr. Nevil thus describes the situa- 
tion in which these bones and teeth 
were found :— 


“It was about four foot under ground, 
with a little rising above the supervices 
of the earth, which was a plain, under 
the foot of a hill, and about thirty 
yards from the brook, or thereabout.” 


His own opinion on the subject was, 
that the animal was overtaken by the 
Noahen deluze and “ drowned in bis 
den.” 

Dr. St. George Ashe forwarded 
this letter to his friend the Archbishop 
of Dublin, Dr. Narcissus Marsh, who 
referred the matter for elucidation to 
the state physician, Dr. Molyneux, 
who in return addressed to him a very 
ingenious and, for its time, very 


learned epistle. Molyneux says that— 


**Upon the whole I am now fully 
convinced, and I can upon sure grounds 
affirm to your lordship that they must 
certainly have been the four grinding 
teeth in the lower jaw of an elephant, and 
that the many loose fragments of those 
large bones that were found with them 
must have been remains of the same 
animal, This I take to be one of the 
greatest rareties that has yet been dis- 
covered in this country.” 


The doctor is quite correct in de- 
scribing them as elephant's teeth, but 
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the little advance that had then been 
made in dentology, as a means of 
classification in natural history, pre- 
vented his discriminating as to which 
of the elephant family they belonged. 
Upon our first reading over this 
notice we felt assured that objects of 
so great moment would have been 
most carefully, most religiously pre- 
served, either in some of the private 
collections or in the public museums 
of this or the neighbouring kingdoms ; 
but, after a laborious search; we are 
unable to discover them. The draw- 
ings and engravings that have been 
made of them enable us to state pretty 
accurately to what precise animal 
they belonged ; besides the plate of 
those teeth in the Philosophical 
Transactions and that published along 
with the essay on this subject in 
Ewing's edition of Boate and Moly- 
neux’s ** Natural History of Ireland” 
(1755) already alluded to, a most 
accurate drawing in Indian ink, by the 
pencil of Lady Molyneux, is now lying 
before us. From this (and we have 
had the kind assistance of Professor 
Owen in the inquiry) it appears that 
three animals of the elephant species 
existed in Ireland at some former pe- 
riod. The first of these was the mam- 
moth of uodern geologists (the Elephas 
primegineus of Cuvier); the two 
others were, the recent African and the 
recent Asiatic. Finding the remains 
of these three animals together in the 
same layer or bed is a very rare and 
remarkable fact. They existed in this 
country in all probability at the 
same time, and were destroyed by 
the same circumstance that the other 
creatures of this kind were on the 
European continent. We are not 
aware of any so perfect elephants’ teeth 
having since been dug up in any part of 
Ireland, and we trust that if those 
found by Mr. Nevil be still in exis- 
tence, this notice of them may be the 
means of bringing them to light. Dr. 
Molyneux was under the impression 
that the four teeth dug up at Maghery 
belonged to the same aniinal, an error 
our present zoological knowledge ena- 
bles us at once to rectify. <daving de- 
scribed the figures of his plate, and re- 
marked upon the alternate layers of 
bone and enamel, together with the 
crown, fangs, and crusta petrosa, he 
goes on to say— 


‘* These four teeth here described fully 
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complete the set of the teeth wherewith 
nature has furnished the lower jaw of 
the elephant, and are answered by just 
as many more formed after the same 
manner in the upper jaw as Doctor 
Moulins informs, who dissected the 
elephant that was burnt here at Dublin 
in 1681.” 


A long and curious, as well as a very 
learned, discussion upon the subject 
concludes this first notice of elephants’ 
remains being discovered in this coun- 
try. Although the contrary has been 
several times asserted, we believe no 
true specimen of the kind has since 
come to light. 

In the January of 1717 Dr. Moly- 
neux was chosen by the Provost and 
Senior Fellows of the University of 
Dublin their Professor of the Practice 
of Medicine—a situation that since 
then has become incorporated with 
the College of Physicians and the en- 
dowment of Sir Patrick Dunn. 

Notwithstanding his great practice, 
his increased occupation, arising from 
his professorship and the erection of 
his new house, which appears to have 
been finished under his immediate 
direction, the doctor’s active mind was 
still at work, and his pen employed 
on one of the most fascinating subjects 
he yet undertook 

In the year 1725 “A Discourse 
concerning the Danish Mounts, Forts 
and Towers in Ireland” was first 
published, at the end of a collection 
relating to the natural history of 
Ireland, and printed by Geo. Grierson 
at the “ Two Bibles in Essex-street ;” 
but the original manuscript bears date 
April 14, 1711. It was afterwards 
included in Boate’s history of this 
country, and from both this treatise 
and that concerning the fossil deer 
it is that Ware, the antiquarian, has 
drawn his descriptions.* 

Molyneux begins his dissertation 
by adverting to the prevailing custom 
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among most nations, of desiring to 
trace back their origin to a very re- 
mote period, and remarks that the 
Irish are particularly prone to this 
genealogical boast—nay, says he, that 
some acknowledge a fable of Noah’s 
niece having landed on the island on 
the subsidence of the flood! Though 
we acknowledge the justness of these 
observations we cannot go the length 
he does in the paragraph subsequent 
to this, for he concludes that the abo- 
rigines of this island came no further 
than from Great Britain, as that king- 
dom was partly peopled by a colony 
of the neighbouring Celtic Gauls. 

The doctor errs in assuming that 
the remains, of which he treats, were 
the work, not of the early people, but 
of the Danish invaders. 


We know not on what authority 
both writers and the public are war- 
ranted in calling these artificial mounds 
Danish ; as many of them are of de- 
cidedly much greater antiquity than 
any Danish or northern invasion of this 
country. Molyneux and others seem 
to have conceived this notion of their 
origin, from finding similar monuments 
described by Olaus Wormius, the 
great northern antiquary, and Johannes 
Cypreus, as existing in their country: 
but the best Danish historians now 
acknowledge, that those found in Den- 
mark, Sweden, Norway, and part of 
Lapland, were erected by a people 
who existed long prior to the date 
assigned by Wormius; and are them- 
selves as doubtful as to the precise date 
of their erection, as we are of those 
found in Ireland. But, notwithstand- 
ing that we do not agree with the 
first position laid down, we must give 
all due credit to his descriptions of 
these monuments ; concerning the use 
and origin of which, some of his views 
are most correct, and well worthy the 
attention of the scholar and the anti- 
quary. 


* The material for this paper was collected many years prior to this date. Mr, 
Hardiman has kindly forwarded to us a manuscript of a journey made by Dr. Moly- 
neux through Connaught in 1709, made, as it appears, for the purpose of gaining 
local information on the subject, and of inspecting the many splendid remains of 
antiquity in that province. In this, besides the notes and sketches made of anti- 
quities, he describes the Abbey of Killeonnel, where he saw ‘‘ Lord Galway, and 
other great men’s heads, killed at Aughrim.” He also transcribes his impressions 
of the town of Galway, his visit to Roger O'Flaherty, and many other interesting 


men and places in that neighbourhood. 


do more in the present sketch than barely mention this manuscript. 


We very much regret not] being able to 
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The opinion of Wormius was, that 
they were monuments dedicated either 
to individual soldiers of distinction, or 
to collections of valiant men who had 
deserved well of their country. 

Molyneux goes sti:l farther, and 
considers them to be but so many se- 
pulchres, containing the remains of the 
people over whom they were erected. 


** And this I take to be the first and 
true origin of all these mountain-se- 
pulchres, that seem to have been a 
fashion of the greatest antiquity in most 
countries, and 1 to have spread as far as 
mankind itself.” 


How far Molyneux was correct in 
ascribing to the ancient barrows and se- 
pulchral chambers, covered by tumuli 
of earth, so plentiful in this island ; 
but for the solid mounds of stone or 
clay, the same date and origin, has 
not yet been accurately determined : 
read his own opinion :— 


‘Some were erected on the account 
only of a single person of eminence and 
dignity ; and these were so contrived, 
that the cavity or vault made for the 
reception of the dead body, lies towards 
the centre of the mount, with all the 
earth or stones so equally heapt round 
it, of all sides, as no passage or entry is 
left to go in at from without, because it 
was not intended that it should be 
opened any more. Such a mount as this 
was dug into, and the vault broken open, 
near Trinity College in Dublin, about the 
year 1646, and in it a man’s bones were 
‘ound. 

* Others were raised with a design of 
serving for burying-places for more than 
one,—for two or three persons, or a 
whole family together. We have a 
remarkable mount of this kind at New 
Grange, in the county of Meath. 

* A third sort was cast up as monu- 
ments to cover great numbers of slain 
soldiers, that fell together in some re- 
markable battle, where whole armies 
had ingaged: and such mounts have no 
inward apartments or hollow chambers, 
as the former, but are only promiscuous 
heaps of earth and stone, so flung to- 

ether as to raise a mount over the 

odies of the slain. And these are 
found, by digging into them, to contain 
not only the bones of men, but arms, 
spear-heads, and such like other instru- 
ments of war.” 


Such is precisely the nature of some 
of the older classic monuments, and 
in particular, the celebrated mound 
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that still remains on the plain of Ma- 
rathon, to commemorate the death of 
the hundred and ninety Athenians 
who perished in the ever-memorable 
engagement that took place upon that 
noted spot. 


**Olaus Wormius likewise takes par- 
ticular notice of this kind of mounts, 
and describes them thus :—‘ Those that 
fell in battle they flung together in a 
heap, which they call vale oster, and over 
these they raised the earth so high that 
it became a hill:’ and such a one I take 
that mount to have been, which, some 
years since was opened near Carrick- 
fergus, in the north of Ireland, where 
several Danish trumpets of brass were 
found buried in the earth, such as they 
used in war-time, of a peculiar make.” 


Molyneux gives a figure of one of 
those which was then in the possession 
of Sir Andrew Fountaine, who had 
two more of a similar description, 
“both of which,” he says, “ were 
carried from England when he went 
from hence.” The length of this 
curved horn was about eighteen inches ; 
its diameter at the large open end, 
four inches; and at the smaller ex- 
tremity were attached rings for fast- 
ening it on the person: the whole was 
not unlike the modern hunting-horn. 
Now, although we cannot state the 
precise period, or the people to which 
these antiques belonged—though there 
have been some lately discovered in 
Ireland— yet we cannot forbear no- 
ticing the following fact: — Within 
the last eighteen months, there have 
been placed in the British Museum 
three horns of precisely the same 
shape, figure, ornament, and material, 
as that "described by Dr. Molyneux, 
but somewhat larger. They have the 
same fastenings, the same curve, and 
were lately found in Etruscan tombs ! 
They are now placed among the Roman 
antiquities, in the same gallery with 
the Portland vase. 

To return to the Danish mounts :— 


“In some the tomb was only an ob- 
long square, about three foot broad and 
six foot long, made up of large stones 
set edge-ways, with others laid across 
to cover them, making a sort of square 
box of a convenient size and cay ity to 
receive a dead body.” 


For a long time it was warmly ad- 
vocated by some Irish antiquaries 


that these histvaens or cromlechs were 
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originally sacrificial altars. The con- 
trary opinion (that advocated by Dr. 
Molyneux) has been within the last 
two years completely proved, and that 
in the most satisfactory manner. For 
on opening the mount that existed 
in the Phenix Park, a stone chamber 
such as he describes was discovered 
beneath, and in it were found two 
human skeletons—a male and female. 
The bones are now in the library of 
the Royal Irish Academy, and the 
cromlech itself has been removed to 
the Zoological Gardens. 


‘** This square apartment,” continues 
our author, “* sometimes had four rude 
agulios, or slender pyramidal stones set 
endways, one at each corner, and a fifth 
taller than the rest at the head; and over 
all this was heaped a mount of earth or 
stones to cover and preserve the tomb 
within from the injury of time, and to 
make the appearance of a large, conspi- 
cuous, and lasting monument to future 
ages without.” 


Of such a sepulchre, Sir James 
Ware gives us a description, as it 
was discovered in a Danish mount 
opened “ in the east suburbs of Dublin 
in his time.” Each of these pyra- 
midal stones was four feet high ; they 
occupied the four corners of the tomb, 
the fifth was about six feet in height, 
and was placed like an ordinary stele 
at the head of the monument. ‘The 
interior contained the bones of a man. 
Now, one of the most remarkable 
circumstances connected with this 
most singular and apparently eastern 
monument is, that it corresponds to 
the minutest particular with that 
which has been mentioned by Jo- 
sephus, as existing at Jerusalem ; and 
the plates of Ware and Pococke 
bear an undoubted correspondence. 
Monfaucon has also figured the tomb 
of the Curatii, at Albano, of exactly 
the same character. 

The architecture of these sepul- 
chral vaults next attracts his notice. 
Their peculiar and primitive form of 
arching, in the manner of a beehive 
dome, is the very oldest that antiquity 
boasts ; and therefore was an object 
likely to catch the observant eye of Dr. 
Molyneux. It is the form that has 
lately been noted as existing in the 
roof of the hieroglyphic pyramid at 
Sackara. Ina more elegant manner, 
it is that employed to cover in the 
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tomb of Agamemnon, at Mycene, 
and the type still exists in the re- 
markable tumulus of New Grange, and 
also in many other rude specimens of 
ancient Irish architecture, particu- 
larly in some curious buildings re- 
maining in the Islands of Arran, off 
the coast of Galway. The perfection 
of this dome is to be seen in the ce- 
lebrated temple tomb at Telmessus, 
lately described to us. As regards 
the question of burnt bones, the doctor 
speaks of many such having been 
fuund in Ireland; and in the upper 
portion of the cromlech already 
alluded to, found in the Pheenix Park, 
was discovered a curious antique terra- 
cotta vase, or cinerary urn, containing 
fragments of burned bones, but placed 
there, no doubt, long previous to the 
date of the incursion of the hardy 
northmen. ; 

Molyneux next refuted the opinion 
prevalent in his time, that the exist- 
ence of these urns was indicative of 
the Roman conquest of Ireland ; an 
idea which he says arose from the 
notion, “that no nation in these 
western parts of the world but the 
Romans burnt their dead.” This 
practice, he says, prevailed among the . 
Danes and Germans as explained by 
Tacitus, who expressly tells us, they 
(meaning the Germans) were not 
pompous in their funerals, but ob- 
served the custom of burning the 
bodies of their most famous men with 
certain sorts of wood. 

It is very much to be regretted that 
more of those ancient monuments have 
not been investigated by persons 
capable of conducting the necessary 
inquiry. Persons may object to the 
mutilation of our national antiquities ; 
but we find that they are frequently 
opened by the peasantry for curiosity, 
or in hopes of finding treasure, or 
antiquities, and then the whole ar- 
rangement of the place is destroyed. 
A committee of the Royal Irish Aca- 
demy, the only chartered institution 
for the study of antiquities in this 
country, has been proposed by some 
distinguished members, and it should 
be formed without delay, to take these 
matters into consideration. 

The majority of our cinerary urns 
are made of rude pottery ware, and 
they appear to us to have been moulded 
by the hand without the use of the 
wheel ; but Doctor Molyneux here 
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describes and figures one of stone of 
a most remarkable form, and of its 
kind unique. 

This was discovered within a large 
stone coffin or kistvaen, similar to 
that in our Zoological Gardens, which 
was found beneath a mound at 
Knowth, near Drogheda. This urn 
was of stone, and of great weight, a 
kind of sandstone, “ of an oblong round 
figure, somewhat of the shape of the 
upper part of a man’s skull.” Its 
length sixteen inches, breadth twelve 
inches, and height eleven inches. Its 
cavity was but shallow, not above five 
inches deep, rudely hollowed by 
cutting out some part of the stone, in 
which was found loose fragments of 
burnt bones.” The exterior of this 
curious antique was adorned with five 
circular grooves, one above another ; 
and on the central portion of each 
side were carved in the stone, figures 
bearing some resemblance to the sun 
andmoon. This circumstance led our 
author to consider the people who 
formed this urn and this sepulchre to 
have been worshippers of the celestial 
bodies. 

_ The last of these urns that he 
mentions was much of the same cha- 
racter as the terra-cotta one that has 
been already described ; but the situa- 
tion in which it was placed being 
somewhat different from the other 
two, we cannot pass it unnoticed. 


‘In 1716, this urn was dug up at 
Stillorgan; it was placed within the 
hollow of a small grave, two feet long, 
sixteen inches wide, and fourteen or 
fifteen inches deep. The two sides and 
ends of this cavity were lined with four 
rude flag-stones, set edgeways, and 
over these was whelmed, as a covering 
one huge massy stone, that ten men 
could not lift, which lay about two feet 
beneath the surface of the ground,” 


In this small chamber were dis- 
eovered several fragments of human 
bones—some entire, others broken— 
parts of the skull, vertebra, teeth, 
ribs, as well as some of the long bones. 
Besides these, but not containing any 
of them, was the urn just spoken of, 
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This is a very peculiar form of burial 
and one not common in our country. 
Similar ones are found occasionally by 
the peasantry when tilling the land, as 
they have no external mark to point 
out their site. In one of these re- 
cently discovered in the vicinity of 
Dublin, the remains were arranged as 
follows :—a small pile was made of all 
the bones, except the long bones of 
the thighs and arms; these were 
crossed on the top, and the whole 
surmounted by the skull. This little 
chamber was then covered in by stones 
placed in the form of the ancient bee- 
hive dome. ‘The whole grave was 
about the size of a large boiling pot 
inverted, and immediately beneath 
the surface. Now, it is of moment 
that the cranium found in this chamber, 
a cast of which is in our possession, 
from the original belonging to the 
worthy and talented secretary of our 
Zoological Society, is of a character 
totally different from those heads found 
in the larger cromlechs, where the 
body was placed at length, and the 
skulls of which are so remarkable for 
their great length in the antero pos- 
terior diameter. 

The head found in the smaller 
chamber evidently belonged to a race 
of men differing in many respects from 
the others, as does the form of sepul- 
ture. This head is of a higher grade, 
and a nearer approach to the more 
elevated of the Caucasian variety. It 
is plain that the bones found in these 
little sepulchres must have been de- 
nuded of their covering before they 
were placed in the earth; and, as 
Molyneux very justly remarks, could 
not have been done by burning the 
body, for they bear not the least 
marks of fire.* 

In reviewing this portion of the 
writings of the cance professor, we 
have more than once had occasion to 
allude to the form of burial, where 
the body was placed at length within 
a full-sized and four-sided sarco- 
phagus, covered with a large slab at 
top. Many of these, that have been 
ages ago rifled of their contents, and 
the surmounting heap of earth re 


* Mr. Huband Smith, at the first meeting of the Royal Irish Academy for this 
season, made a very interesting communication, of the subject of a cave filled 
with cinerary urns, lately discovered, and precisely similar to some of those de- 


tailed by Molyneux. 
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moved, are scattered over the country. 
Now, had our antiquarians who so 
warmly discussed the nature of these 
monuments, consulted the writings of 
Professor Molyneux they might sooner 
have arrived at the truth, which, from 
the proofs lately adduced in the Royal 
Academy, they are now compelled to 
admit. Having expressed his own 
opinion of their nature, he quotes that 
of Wormius, regarding the highest 
form of burial. 


“The second age,” says he, ‘ was 
that in which the entire corpse, not 
burnt, was placed with all its orna- 
ments in a round hollow, whose sides 
were made of large stones, and covered 
with the same at top, over which they 
heaped so much earth and sand, until 
it equalled the height of a little moun- 
tain, and which at last was adorned on 
the outside with green sods and other 
stones set round it.””* 


This description refers to the mo- 
numents of the northern countries of 
Denmark, Sweden, and Norway, but 
Molyneux at once saw init an ana- 
logy to the celebrated tumulus of New 
Grange, than which the British Isles 
boasts nothing so magnificent or 
ancient of its kind. This has been so 
frequently described, and is so well 
known to the antiquarians and men of 
science in this country, that even a few 
popular remarks on it would be un- 
necessary. 

The idea that it was both a tomb 
and sacrificial altar was that conceived 
by Dr. Molyneux. In the addition to 
Boate's history there is an engraving 
of the tomb, and the ground plan of 
both it and the passage leading to it. 
The drawings of these were made by 
his nephew, Samuel Molyneux. 


Sir Thomas Molyneux, Bart—=Part IV. 


Attached to this essay is a slight 
notice of the Danish raths, or military 
forts of Ireland, of which he says, 


‘* Whose outward shape and contri- 
vance having something common with 
the figure of these mounts, that in the 
sepulchral ones some have taken them 
for one and the same thing, and con- 
fusedly called them by the same pro- 
miscuous name. ‘loo, we may observe 
that those raths, though they are cir- 
cular like the mounts, yet they are con- 
stantly contrived with ramparts, ditches, 
or retrenchments, round them, for the 
defence of those that kept within; 
whereas the sepulchral hills are not 
at all encompassed with any works of 
this kind.” 


As an instance of this mode of con- 
struction, he instances Downpatrick ; 
one of the highest and most curious, 
as well as one of the best preserved 
in the whole country. 


** Some, though but few, are encom- 
passed round with walls of stone, cast 
up instead of earth, yet without any 
mortar. Two of this sort may be 
seen at Farmoyle, in the county of 
Longford.” t 


Many of the larger sort have caves 
contrived within them under ground, 
that run in narrow straight long gal- 
leries, some of them above twenty- 
six feet in length, five feet high, and 
as many broad; these make several 
returns and join to one another in 
almost right angles; when they meet 
the passages are enlarged, and at the 
corners form a sort of closets that 
are square in some mounts and in 
others round, He next very minutely 
describes the architecture of these 
ancient walls and passages, which ap- 


* Did space permit, or could the pages of a journal such as this be devoted 


to it, it would have been our desire to have lai 


some interesting matters, con- 


nected with the craniology and physical history of the aborigines of this country, 
before ourreaders ; more particularly as the yiews which the examinations of these 
heads have led us to entertain, as to the different waves of population that passed 
over or settled in Ireland, are acknowledged by Dr. Prichard, and are in corre- 
spondence with the facts lately brought to light on similar subjects by Norwegian 
and Swedish physiologists, especially Retzius, Eschricht, and Nilson, who have 
kindly Setandal the writer of these papers, casts and drawings of skulls from 
their native country, most exactly resembling those discovered in our own. 

t+ One of the very finest of these monuments is that, in the magnificent circle 
called the ‘* Giant’s Ring,” near Belfast. ‘'T'wo very fine ones are in Donegal, called 
‘*Lobbie Diermid agus Grania,” the graves of Dermid and Grace; and near the 
circle of the Giants’s Ring was long since discovered, one of the small-domed 
chambers with human bones. 
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r to us not unlike that of the 
Fsrinthus, near Argosa, in the Morea. 
Of the remarkable Danish forts in 
this country may be enumerated that 
of the Giant's Chair, of true mili- 
tary origin, near Belfast ; a fort of 
moderate size, perched upon one of 
the highest hills that surround the 
town, commanding the {most mag- 
nificent and extended prospect, and 
inaccessible on every side but one. 

We have now but to notice the two 
last of the published writings of Moly- 
neux: the first is his “ brief sketch 
of some of the round towers of Ire- 
land.” 

The very mention of one of these 
extraordinary monuments of the past, 
that have been for so many years, and 
are still a matter of fierce dispute to 
the antiquary, is enough to excite our 
interest and bespeak our attention. 
For ourselves, we are so little ac- 
quainted with any thing like the real 
origin of these curious pillars, that, 
we shall not attempt to criticise the 
paper, but merely give a resumé of 
its contents. 

The long-expected, much-wished-for 
workifrom the pen of the first of living 
Irish antiquarians is now in the press. 
In it, if we do not find ourselves made 
converts to the author's theory, we 
at least anticipate the richest treat of 
rare and curious antiquarian lore; and 
by this work, and that of the eccentric, 
but no doubt talented, and, we regret 
to add, ill-treated O’Brien,—the pub- 
lic will have an opportunity of judg- 
ing how near Dr. Molyneux came 
to the true meaning and origin of our 
round towers. It must, however, be 
always borne in mind in this, as well 
as his discussion regarding the mounts 
and cromleighs, that the term Dane he 
has erroneously applied. 

Fearful of wearying our readers on 
this much-mooted topic we forbear to 
give many extracts from his essay. Suf- 
ficient isit for the present to state that it 
was undoubtedly the best article on the 
subject that had been written up to 
that period. He gives avery fair de- 
scription of their architecture, and il- 
lustrates his paper with several accu- 
rate drawings of some of the most 
remarkable of these buildings. The 
date he assigns to them is, however, 
much more modern than any antiquary 
of the present day will, we think, admit. 
As to their use, he is decidedly of opi- 


nion that they were erected for eccle- 
siastical purposes; but conceives that, 
although of Christian origin, their form 
was derived from pagan rites. In fact, 
that the Ostmen, by whom he sup- 
poses they were built, shortly after the 
conversion of that people to the Chris- 
tian faith, retained in them the figure 
of the obelisk or stele of their former 
religion. He likewise notices the si- 
milarity in figure to the oriental mina- 
ret, and agrees with Sir James Ware 
that they were not the production of 
the ancient native Irish, but of an in- 
vading people of a later time. 

Notwithstanding the weight that has 
in our own day been attached to the 
circumstance of their vicinity to 
churches and places of burial, as a 
proof of their Christian origin, we 
cannot refrain from remarking that it 
no more (in our minds) proves their 
identity with this form of religion than 
the fact of the mosque of St. Sophia 
at Constantinople, now a place of Mo- 
hammedan worship, proves that it was 
erected by the followers of the pro- 
phet of Mecca. Religion may change 
with dynasties, and the Druid give 
place to the monk; but still the odour 
of sanctity would remain around the 
former place of worship in the minds of 
a people, in a state similar to what the 
Irish must have been in at the period 
of their erection. And the spot, hal- 
lowed by the bones of generations, 
would not easily be deserted though it 
might be changed in its purpose. As 
to the use Molyneux assigned to them, 
his own words will best explain. 

“© Clogacha, the name by which they 
still are called among the native Irish, 
gives us a further proof of their ori- 
ginal, that they were founded first by 
Ostmen: for the Irish word Clogacha 
is taken from a foreign tongue, and, be- 
ing a term of art, imports the thing it 
signifies must likewise be derived from 
foreigners, as, were itnecessary, might 
be made appear by many instances, 
Now the Irish does plainly owe its ety- 
mology to Clugga, a German-Saxon 
word, that signifies a bell, from whence 
we also have borrowed our modern 
word a clock; this appellation also 
shows the end for which these towers 
were built—-for belfries or steeples ; 
where was hung a bell to call the people 
to religious worship; but the cavity 
or hollow space within being so narrow 
we may conclude the bell must needs 
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be small, one of a larger size not having 
room to ring out or turn round, which 
argues too, they are ancient; for the 
larger bells are an invention of the later 
times, and were not used in the earlier 
ages of the church.” 

In addition to his many other lite- 
rary and scientific acquirements, Moly- 
neux was a considerable collector of 
plants, and a botanist of some note in 
his day. We are not aware that he 
ever published any thing of his own 
upon the flora of this country ; but in 
1726, he furnished “ An Appendix of 
Observations made upon Plants, to 
Dr. Caleb Threlkeld’s Synopsis Stir- 
pium Hibernicarum.” 

As we have been rather hastily, if 
not unjustly, accused of having ne- 
glected the study of botany in Ireland 
till the edition of the “ Flora Hiber- 
nica,” in 1838, and as we conceive the 
memory and learning of our distin- 
guished countryman, whose memoirs 
we indite, have not been done sufficient 
justice to in this respect, we feel 
bound, as his biographer, to give 
some brief notice of this now rather 
scarce work to which allusion has been 
already made. 

This little book is dedicated to 
Primate Boulter. In his preface he 
says :— 


**During the summer months I used 
to perambulate, in company of ingenious 
men both of the clergy and laity, to 
have ocular demonstration of the plants 
themselves, in their native soil. From 
twelve years’ observation, I collected 
specimens for an Hortus Siccus, and set 
down the places where they grew ; be- 
sides I made enquiries of ingenious men, 
and now I have reduced our plants into 
the model you here see. And, to cor- 
roborate the collection, that worthy 
antiquary and naturalist, Dr. Thomas 
Molyneux, communicated the observa- 
tions he has made of plants twenty-six 
years ago. These came too late to be 
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inserted in the body of the book ; and 
therefore that he may have the praise 
due to his merit, L have put such chiefly 
in the appendix as were not in my copy: 
the generous communicator having given 
leave to use them at pleasure.” 


The chief value of this collection of 
our flora, is the localities—the Irish 
names—and the curious medicinal 
purposes to which the different herbs, 
both ofticinal and culinary, were ap- 
plied to. Yet Threlkeld was far from 
viewing as fact the many legendary 
tales of the virtues, supposed by the 
vulgar in this day to belong to some 
of our plants. 

To justify the remark, that we have 
been too severely censured for the little 
advance we made in Ireland in the 
science of botany. We find that one 
writer has stated that “the botany of 
this island was as much unknown as 
that of an island in the Pacific.”— 
Another says “it has been a matter of 
complaint, that the history of the na- 
tural productions of Ireland has 
hitherto been neglected.” While a 
third, asserts, that “no local flora has 
ever been attempted in Ireland.” This 
latter is the most unjust of any, for it 
shows its author not only unacquainted 
with the scientific literature of this 
country, but passing over in silence the 
very names of ‘Threlkeld, Molyneux, 
K’Eogh, Heaton, Llhwyd, Sherard, 
Smith, Wade, Drummond, and Temple 
ton, although mentioned by our es- 
teemed, amiable and learned friend, 
Mr. Mackay, in his preface.* Let us 
extract a passage from a most interest- 
ing article on this very subject, by our 
talented and ingenious countryman, 
the Rev. Dr. Hincks :— 


‘* It was not till the latter end of the 
seventeenth century that botany began 
to make progress as a science ; and, not- 
withstanding the valuable labours of 





* To these might be added those of Dr. Charles Smith, of Cork—Dr. Reilly, of 
Dublin—Dr. Edward Hill, first professor of botany to the University—Dr. Robert 
Scott, his suecessor—Dr, Young, a distinguished fellow of Trinity College, after- 
wards Bishop of Clonfert, a man eminently prominent in the cause of science—Dr. 
Whitley Stokes—Mr. Blashford—Dr. Brinkley, late president of the Royal 
Irish Academy—Dr. Barker—Mr. Tighe, of Kilkenny—the celebrated Robert 
Brown—Miss Hutchins, &c. all persons who have advanced on local flora prior to 


the arrival of Mr. Macka 


in this country, in 1803, 


It is curious that K’Eogh, 


whose work was published only eight years after Thrankeld’s, does not so much as 
mention the name, though, as Dr. Hinks suggests, from the correspondence of the 
Irish names, it is not improbable, but that he may have had access to the old manus 


scripts of Heaton, 
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Ray and Tournefort, it was not till the 
establishment of the Linnzan system, 
about the middle of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, that there was any work ‘to 
enable a botanist, by short and deter- 
minate characters, to discover the name 
of an unknown plant.’ It is useless, 
then, to lament that there was no Irish 
work of this kind, when none existed 
anywhere. Without urging our igno- 
rance of what may be concealed in 
Irish manuscripts ; without alleging the 
change that had so recently taken place 
in Ireland, by the cutting down of woods 
and the formation of bogs; without 
dwelling on its wretched internal state, 
so adverse to all scientific inquiries ; it 
is enough to state, that there was a like 
ignorance of plants in} other countries, 
and that the idea of distinct floras as 
guides to the students had not been con- 
ceived. The earliest works in Ireland, 
as in England, were chiefly intended to 
guide the medical practitioner—‘ the 
euller of simples’—where to find what 
he wanted. 


We have lately come into possession 
of a most interesting document, writ- 
ten by Dr. Molyneux in 1727, but 
which we believe was never published. 
The reception that his brother’s cele- 
brated and patriotic work, “ The Case 
of Ireland,” met with from the govern- 
ment, and the subsequent fate of that 
book, probably deterred him from 
making public his opinions on any 
matter relating to the finance and 
political state of this country. This 
essay, entitled, “Some Observations 
on the! Taxes paid by Ireland to 
support the Government,” occupies 
about fifty pages of closely written 
manuscript ; and not only exhibits a 
most intimate acquaintance with the 
resources of our island, but shows its 
talented author to have been no mean 
statesman and political economist. 

It is likewise a record, and a most 
important one of the state of trade in 
this country at that period; and we 
much regret that the necessarily limited 
space allotted to us, in this concluding 
portion of his biography, does not 
permit us giving to the public even 
an outline of it. 

We have been so busily engaged in 
reading the public, literary, and sci- 
entific character of the professor, that 
we have had little time to inquire into 
his private family history. When, 
however, we follow him into the bosom 
of his family, and into the secret re- 
cesses of his closet, we not only draw 
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forth the brightest jewel that adorned 
the life of this good, as well as great 
man, but read, ourselves, a lesson of 
fervent piety and true genuine re- 
ligion. His profession told him in his 
daily walk, what all men know, that 
flesh is mortal ; but his religion assur- 
ed him what all men do not know, and 
those who say they know it with their 
lips, deny it by their acts, that man’s 
spirit is immortal. He felt, and he 
could say, with the patriarch of Moab, 
that though his body became as one of 
the clods of the valley, he knew that 
his Redeemer liveth, and that he should 
stand before him at the last day. To 
“minister to a mind diseased,” to 
let fall the word in season, when 
the languishing bed of sickness, pain 
of body, and the fear of death, 
and the haunting phantoms of a 
misspent | life, have made us willing 
listeners, is, or should be, as much 
the province of the physician as the 
divine—for who have such power, such 
opportunities, and who are so loudly 
and so often called on in the hour of 
trial and of suffering, midst the dead 
and dying, in the dark and silent 
watches of the night, by the couch 
whereon the clammy chilling hand of 
death is stealing, or in the agonizing 
chamber, where the group of anxious 
mourning friends and dear relations 
are hanging on his words, his very 
glance, as the last stand of hope ; who, 
we say, is more imperatively called on 
to pour the oil of consolation into the 
wounded spirit, or point to that staff 
that is the only support through the 
dark shadowy valley, than the physici- 
an? But whocan offer to others what 
they themselves do not possess? The 
man, however, who composed the 
touching prayers contained in his manu- 
script works now before us, and daily 
read them to his family at home, as a 
part of that morning and evening wor- 
ship, to which he forgot not to as- 
semble his household,was eminently cal- 
culated to teach andpreach to those he 
hourly came in contact with abroad. 

To the end of this little pamphlet is 
attached a “memorial,” as he expresses 
it, of his own, his wife’s, and all his 
children’s birth and ages. 

Some of these latter have been al- 
ready enumerated. 

His fifth child, Alice, was born March 
5th, 1700: she married John, eldest 
son of Sir John Rogerson, Kt. ; and 
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afterwards Sir Richard Wolsey, Bt. 
of Mount Arran, county Wicklow. 

The whole of Dr. Molyneux's fa- 
mily amounted to sixteen. Of those 
not before mentioned, four—Frances, 
Thomas, Robert, and Francis—all 
died before they attained their second 
year. Jane and Mary both married— 
the former, the Rev. Dr. Arthur St. 
George ; the latter, Mr. John Gay of 
Gaybrook. Wilhelmina, born in 1714, 
died unmarried; and Dorothea, the 
youngest, born in 1718—first married 
Joseph Kelly, Esq. of Kelly-mount, 
and afterwards Dr. John Garnett, 
Lord Bishop of Clogher. 

During the ten years subsequent to 
1716, all we know of Dr. Molyneux’s 
private history is, that he was appoint- 
ed physician-general to the army, and 
continued the most eminent prac- 
titioner in Dublin. 

How great his reputation was as a 
physician, is evident from the fortune 
which he acquired by it, being great- 
ly more than ever was made by any, 
the most distinguished of the faculty 
in Ireland. 

A gentleman one day taking notice 
of Dr. Steevens’s estate of above £700 
a-year, which he bequeathed to an 
hospital, as something considerable— 
Dr. Molyneux replied, “ that he had 
spent more than Dr. Steevens ever 
made.” 

Steevens, the noble founder of 
the first surgical hospital in Ireland, 
was a contemporary with Molyneux, 
but he was unmarried, lived exceed- 
ingly sparingly, had no person to sup- 
ows but his sister—generally called in 

ublin, Madame Steevens, and the 
whole of his fortune amounted to but 
£14,000 ; whereas, Dr. Molyneux, 
who had a large family, and kept up a 
most splendid establishment, abso- 
lutely spent one half this sum upon the 
erection of the family mansion in 
Peter-street. 

Samuel Molyneux, the son of Wil- 
liam, and nephew to the doctor, and 
who was the senior branch of the fa- 
mily, died in 1728. On this the doctor 
succeeded as the head of the family, 
but not to the estate ; which, as well 
as his personal property, except a house 
in London, his nephew had settled on 
his wife, Lady Elizabeth Diana Moly- 
neux. 

Soon after her husband’s death, 
however, she was pleased to let the 
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doctor know, through Archbishop 
King, that it was her intention, as she 
had no children, to settle his nephew’s 
estate on him and his family, after her 
death. 

On this the doctor repaired to Lon- 
don, accompanied hy Mrs. Molyneux, 
and Lady Elizabeth punctually fulfilled 
her promise. 

On leaving Ireland, the following 
letter of introduction was written with 
the doctor, by his friend, Archbishop 
King, to the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury :— 

“ Dublin, M ay 27, 1728. 
‘* May IT PLEASE your Grace,—This 
goeth with Dr. Molyneux, the most emi- 
nent physician in this kingdom, yet not 
more remarkable for his skill in his art, 
than for his piety and virtue. He has 
nothing to ask of your grace, but your 
blessing. I find he knew your grace in 
Paris, and contracted there some ac- 
quaintance with your grace. The im- 
pression he then entertained of your 
perfections have remained with him, 
and increased with your grace’s station 
in the world. I therefore entreat your 
grace to give him leave to pay his dut 
and respects to you, and give him suc 
a reception as such an eminent and 
noraal gente may deserve. 

‘*T am now wearying of the world, and 
probably this may be the last trouble 
you will receive from me, and pray God 
prepare me for my exit; and I make it 
my request that I may ‘have a place in 

your prayers, for, 

“‘ My lord, your grace’s most humble 
and obedient servant and brother, 


“Wa. Dus1in. 
“ His Grace of Canterbury." 


This letter, which was written with 
his own hand, shows him to have been 
very feeble at the time; the next, which 
was addressed to the doctor himself, 
was written by an amanuensis, but 
signed and superscribed by his lord- 
ship. 

“ Dublin, July the 6th, 1728, 
‘* Srr,—I received the favour of yours 
of the 20th of June, :for which I thank 
you, and am very glad that your journey 
is like to have a good issue. Ihave had» 
a severe fit of the gout in my right 
shoulder, elbow, and hand, which still 
obliges me to use an amanuensis ; but 
I have consulted no doctor since you 
went, and I hope that I shall not be 
obliged to make use of any till you 
come. Lhope you'll soon dispatch your 
business there, and that the pleasures of 
London will not tempt you to make any 
long stay there. I know not what in- 
fluence it may have on Mrs. Molyneux 
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but let her know that if you tarry long, 
it will be imputed to her. Your family 
here I understand are very well. 
want your company more than your 
physic. Ihave no news, but that Al- 
derman Stoyte was buried on Thursday 
night ; I reckon that his election short- 
ened his life, and it is probable we may 
lose one or two more by the preparation 
for the next election, for they have above 
a year to drink in, before the next ses- 
sion of parliament. If you deliver my 
letter to the archbishop be sure to give 
my most humble respects to his grace 
with it ; and if you have any conversa- 
tion with him, endeavour to discover 
what sentiments he has of the state of 
religion in England, for the accounts I 
have from other hands, are very melan- 
choly. I hear that Mr. Annesley has 
not been very well, which is a great 
grief to me, for if I should lose him and 
Mr. Southwell, I do not know any other 
person to whom I can write my mind 
with freedom in England. 

** You will not fail to present my most 
humble respects to my Lady Betty Moly- 
neux ; itis with great trouble of mind that 
I think of her loss. Lam sure I have such 
a part in it that can never be retrieved ; 
but I thank God I have learned to sub- 
mit to Providence, and am ready to 
follow the many and dear friends that 
are gone before me. 

“IT don’t expect any long account of 
publick affairs from you; those matters 
will keep cold till we meet—if it please 
God to grant us a meeting. Mr. Mo- 
lyneux had some papers of me, relative 
to the quit-rents and crown-rents of 
impropriate rectorys, and had a pro- 
ject in view of turning them to good 
use,—much such another as Queen Anne 
turned the first-fruits to; but his death 
has put me out of hopes of the success 
of that designe, and therefore, if you can 
find the papers, may bring them along 
with you. 

“IT must not forget my cordial ser- 
vices to your brother Howard, and de- 
sire you to believe that with my hearty 
prayers for you and Mrs. Molyneux, 

**T am your old friend and most cor- 
dial servant, 

“Wn. DuBLin. 


6 * To Dr. Molyneur,at Mrs. Johnston's, 
linen-draper, at the sign of the Lamb 
in Pall.mall, London.” 


The doctor and his lady returned to 
Dublin soon after, during some severe 
stormy weather, by which they were 
six days crossing from Chester. 

Dr. Molyneux had, for some time 
before he left Ireland, in a ‘great mea- 
sure, given up practice. Being now 
advanced in years, it was time to with- 
draw both his body and mind from the 
fatigues of his profession ; he resolved, 
therefore, never to visit any but his 
friends and relatives; thus wisely ex- 
ecuting what all the busy men of the 
world profess to be the aim of their 
labour ; though few are found to act 
agreeably to their professions, scarce 
any quitting the world till the world 
quits them. 

In the following year his son, Wil- 
liam, then seventeen years of age, a 
lad of considerable promise and ability 
died, of what his father called an 
“imposthume in the side.” This was 
a severe blow to his parents; for he 
was, says his grand nephew, Sir Capel, 
in the papers already quoted from 
“a youth very much distinguished 
by the endowments of both body and 
mind—very handsome in_ his ‘per- 
son, and with the greatest brightness 
and lividness of parts.” 

In the year 1730, by a patent bear- 
ing date the 30th of July, Dr. Moly- 
neux was created a baronet, by the 
favour of Lord Carteret, then viceroy 
in Ireland, a title that has since de- 
scended to his family. 

He died in the year 1733, in the 
73rd year of his age, of a gentle 
decline of the power of life. 

He was allowed by all the learned 
world who knew him, to be a man of 
uncommon skill and ability in his pro- 
fession—well acquainted ‘with several 
branches of polite literature—a good 
linguist, and a deeply-read classic 
scholar. He was for forty years the 
leading physician in Ireland; and it 
was not without good reason that 
John Locke chose him as his friend 
and adviser, 
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RECENT PAMPHLETS ON IRELAND—ALVANLEY, SHREWSBURY, AND MEYLER.* 


WE resume, from our last, the subject 
of the state of Ireland. This country 
was, we were told, to constitute the 
great difficulty of the new administra- 
tion. Its evils and their remedies 
was the great problem which was to 
puzzle the understanding of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel; and of which, in compas- 
sion, no doubt, for the ignorance and 
the incompetency of the right honour- 
able baronet and his colleagues, Lord 
Alvanley has kindly undertaken the 
solution. Of the fitness of the noble 
Lord for this new service upon which 
he has so generously volunteered, we 
have already intimated our humble 
opinion; but we do not think we 
would be discharging our duty as we 
ought, or doing the noble writer all 
the justice which he deserves, if we did 
not, by more copious citations from his 
pages, enable our readers to judge of 
him for themselves. The following 
is his Aestorical account of the state of 
Ireland, from its first invasion by the 
English to the commencement of the 
great civil war :— 


“The invasion by Henry the Second 
has for three centuries and a half en- 
tailed on that country the miseries of 
partial conquest, without any of the ad- 
vantages that entire subjection to a rich 
and powerful neighbour might have ex- 
tended to it. A field for enterprise to 
adventurers, it was exposed to their 
uncontrolled rapacity ; the native petty 
sovereigns and nobles were either dis- 
possessed by force, or betrayed after 
submission, and their lands confiscated ; 
and the common people were actually 
hunted down and destroyed like the wild 
beasts of the field. Some respect, how- 
ever, was still shown to the possessions 
of the church, and the monastic institu- 
tions, which were numerous and highly 
endowed, afforded an asylum to the per- 
secuted, precarious indeed, but the only 
one that existed in those sad times. 
The secular clergy of Ireland was com- 
posed of a superior class of men, to 
what might have been expected from the 
semi-barbarous state of the country. 


They were generally Irishmen educated 
at the universities in Spain, or native 
Spaniards, who, from motives of piety, 
had devoted themselves to the priest- 
hood there; and the manner in which 
they sustained the courage and shared 
the sufferings of their flocks, has merited 
and obtained the suffrage of the con- 
temporary writers of the day. 

** These circumstances combined, had 
taught the persecuted Irish to look to the 
church, andits ministers, for consola- 
tion and support, so that when the Re- 
formation was attempted to be forcibly 
introduced into the country, and a new 
faith proclaimed by act of parliament, 
when the monastic institutions, which 
had afforded them protection, were dis- 
solved, their possessions seized, and 
their ministers driven out by force, a 
general spirit of resistance spread itself 
through the land, and the people made 
common cause with those whom they 
considered to be their benefactors ant 
friends. The consequence of this was, 
that the war between the two races, 
the invaders and the invaded, burst 
forth with redoubled fury; thirst of 
gain by the confiscation of church pro- 
perty on the one hand, and an innate 
sense of wrong, stimulated by religious 
zeal on the other,envenomed the contest, 
and history, in her melancholy tale of 
human suffering, has few pages more 
filled with horrors than those which tell 
the story of Ireland during the sixty 
years that followed the Reformation. 
The strongest party, however, at last 
prevailed; the physical means of conti- 
nued resistance failed, for the country 
was nearly depopulated,and the Catholic 
Irish were subdued. Immense confisca- 
tions took place,—the entire property 
of the regular clergy was either granted 
to favoured individuals, or disposed of 
to satisfy unsettled claims ; and the sees 
and temporalities of the bishops and the 
benefices of the secular clergy were 
made over to clergymen and patrons of 
the Protestant religion, which religion, 
according to the forms of the Church of 
England, was declared by act of parlia- 
ment and proclamatian, to be the church 
and religion of the land. 

** As soon as this act of parliament was 
passed, and the transfers of property car- 
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ried into effect through the country, the 
rulers of the day considered that every 
thing that was nec essary had been done 
and the idea of converting the mere Irish 
to the new faith, either by conciliation, 
conviction, or even force, never entered 
into their heads. As long as they re- 
mained passive, and permitted the for- 
feited properties, lay and church, to be 
quietly enjoyed by their new possessors, 
they were tacitly “allowed to exercise the 
ancient form of worship, though in the 
teeth of the severest penalties. If, how- 
ever, the least movement was made, they 
were hunted down, and when caught 
treated as rebels and heretics. 

**The Protestant clergymen, who 
were appointed to the vacated livings, 
were mostly Englishmen, and never 
thought of "residing; the tithes were 
let either to single adventurers, or to 
companies of undertakers, as they were 
then called, who paid for them compara- 
tively small sums, and collected as much 
as they could, and the spiritual instruc- 
tion of the people was totally neglected 
by their pastors; the consequence was, 
that they became doubly attached to the 
ancient faith. The Catholic priests, in 
spite of difficulties and dangers innu- 
merable, remained steady to their flocks, 
the communication between Ireland and 
Spain was actively kept up, men of abi- 
lities and energy were encouraged to de- 
vote themselves to what was considered 
a holy cause, and oppression yielded its 
accustomed fruit, and rooted more deeply 
in the hearts of men, the very cause it 
was intended to crush.” 


Now, it is very difficult to comment 
upen this without using disagreeable 
language. We do believe it would 
be very hard to find, out of the most 
envenomed and unscrupulous popish 
polemics, a tissue of more miserable or 
slanderous misrepresentation. And yet 
we do not accuse the noble lord of 
any desire either to misrepresent or to 
slander. We know him not ; but we 
are very well disposed to think that he 
is as honourable as he is vain, and as 
well-intentioned as he is ignorant. 
These are, however, the very qualities 
which the Jesuits seek out in those 
whom they desire to influence, in order 
to deposit thereupon the spaw n of their 
own malicious inventions. Lies a 
hundred times refuted; calumnies 
now so threadbare, that even they 
themselves would not venture to vouch 
for them beyond the circle within 
which their authority is absolute and 
supreme ; slanders so gross and pal- 
pable, as to startle the credulity of 
all but the greediest believers in the 
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marvellous, are the stock in trade 
which the arch impostors of the present 
day, who are employed as the en re 
of the Vatican, find most useful i 
abusing the minds of our young no- 
bility, which they find “empty, swept, 
and garnished ;’ and into which they 
have no difficulty i in insinuating state- 
ments and principles which never would 
have been admitted, had not the pursuit 
of pleasure or a love of paradox pre- 
cluded rational inquiry. Let us, there- 
fore, for the sake of the class whom the 
noble lord represents, bestow a brief 
notice upon the misrepresentations by 
which he has suffered himself to be 
abused and deluded. 

And first, with respect to the inva- 
sion of Henry, could any one suspect, 
from the noble Lord's account, that 
then, for the first time, was the coun- 
try placed under the yoke of papal do- 
mination? Could any one suspect 
that the worst evils under which the 
country suffered, between the conquest 
and the Reformation, were either pro- 
duced or continued by the instrumen- 
tality of the Romish clergy? Yet, that 
such was the case, ‘the noble lord may 
easily satisfy himself by a glance at the 
pages of Dean Murray’ s account of the 
Church of Ireland, to which we lately 
called the attention of our readers. The 
good dean takes care to give his autho- 
rities for every statement which he 
makes; and the noble lord will find 
them fully borne out by the ablest and 
the most accredited of the Roman Ca- 
tholic historans. 

In the next place, the noble lord 
seems to labour under a persuasion 
that the creed adopted by the Church 
of England at the Reformation was a 
new creed, and that maintained by the 
Church of Rome was the old creed. 
The contrary is precisely the fact. 
The creed of the Church of Rome, 
that of Pope Pius IV., was never 
heard of before the sixteenth century. 
The creed of the Church of England 
was, and continues to be, that which 
was regarded as the symbol of faith 
by the universal chure h from the apos- 
tolic times. So much for the noble 
lord’s theology and knowledge of ec- 
clesiastical history. But the people 
and the clergy in Ireland v ery generally 
resisted the first introduction of the 
reformed doctrines ; andthey were not 
more acceptable to the one country 
than they were distasteful to the others 
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imagination has misled, or his infor- 
mants have deceived him. So early as 
the year 1537, the Irish parliament 
declared the King supreme head of the 
church, prohibited go to Rome, 
suppressed the papal jurisdiction in 
Ireland, and abolished all pecuniary 
payments to the papacy, by which, 
from the introduction of the English 
influence, the country had been de- 
graded. It is true the primate, Cromer, 
attempted to resist these changes ; but 
it is no less true that they were fa- 
voured by a majority of the prelates, 
with the Archbishop of Dublin, Brown, 
at their head, and acquiesced in almost 
universally by the people, with an un- 
murmuring obedience. Not only the 
prelates, but the clergy very generally, 
took the oaths prescribed by act of par- 
liament for maintaining the regal su- 
premacy, and denying the jurisdiction 
of the court of Rome—the Irish 
Princes and Lords, as we are told by 
Cox, in vast numbers following their 
example. Thus, we have in Ireland, 
at this early period, as complete a le- 
gislative and ecclesiastical recognition 
of the great principles contended for 
at the Reformation, as took place in the 
sister kingdom ; and if, subsequently, 
their triumph was less complete, that 
was owing to causes of which we cha- 
ritably suspect the noble Lord to be pro- 
foundly ignorant; as we feel far too 
much respect for him to suppose, for a 
moment, that any degree of recklessness 
could have impelled him to write as 
he has written, if they were fully 
known. 

There are few of our readers who 
require to be informed, that in the 
early part of the reign of Elizabeth, 
the people in general made no scruple 
of attending the established worship. 
In point of fact, the reformation would 
have been quite as fully established 
here as in England, had not emissaries 
from foreign countries, armed with 
papal authority, interfered ; who not 
only opposed the introduction of the 
new ritual, according to which the 
service was performed in the verna- 
cular tongue, but by every other iima- 
ginable device, endeavoured to draw 
the people from their allegiance. Eliza- 
beth had been declared illegitimate, 
and formally excommunicated by the 
Pope; and the worthies who now found 
their way into the country, and cham- 
pioned the cause of the RomishChurch, 
did all that in them lay, that the sen- 


tence should not be a dead letter ; 
and openly promulgated the opinion, 
that as a heretic and a usurper she 
should be deposed. ae 
of which poor Lord Alvanley writes so 
piteously, were the legal executions 
which were done upon some few of the 
individuals who thus incurred the pe- 
nalties of high treason. Suppose a simi- 
lar crusade proclaimed at the present 
day against our beloved sovereign, we 
would be glad to know how much more 
tenderly Ae would deal with the delin- 
quents ? 

The bull of excommunication was 
fulminated in 1569. As this bull not 
only denounced the Queen, but for- 
bade, on pain of anathema, her sub- 
jects to obey her, and conferred her 
dominions on the king of Spain,—when 
her authority was found too fully 
established to be easily shaken, its 
obligations were relaxed by Gregory 
the Thirteenth, as he expressed it, for 
the present ; and her subjects were in- 
dulged with the privilege of continuing 
in dutiful subjection to their sovereign, 
until obedience to the papal mandate 
might be rendered with less hazard of 
their lives. In truth, the cause of 
popery began to be regarded as almost 
hopeless, and the desperate expedient 
which was had recourse to, for the pur- 
pose of strengthening the hands of 
the disturbers, abundantly proves the 
straits to which the faction were driven 
in their traitorous hostility to establish- 
ed order—it was as follows :— 

About the year 1575, James Ger- 
aldine, of Desmond, went to Spain to 
solicit aid from Philip the Second for 
the popish party in Ireland. He pro- 
ceeded from thence to Rome, where he 
met Omelrian, the Romish Bishop of 
Killaloe, Thomas Stukeley, and the 
Jesuit, Sanders; who joined with him 
in representing the “ cause” in Ireland 
as in the most imminent peril, and 
that that country must speedily cease 
to be “ catholic,” unless something 
were promptly done, by which the 
enemies of the holy see might be re- 
duced to obedience. The result was, 
that the Pope granted a pardon to all 
the bands of robbers who then infested 
Ita’y, on condition that they should un- 
dertake the expedition to Ireland, for 
the promotion of the objects which he 
had at heart. Your thousand stand of 
arms were supplied by the king of 
Spain. Bishop Omelrian, and the Je 
suit Sanders accompanied the expe- 
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dition ; having with them a bull from 
Gregory the Thirteenth, in which a 
plenary indulgence was granted to all 
who should join themselves to the pre- 
datory band, and rebel against their 
lawful queen, in the same ample way 
as was customary in the case of the 
crusaders who made war on the Turks 
in the Holy Land! Such were the allies 
by whom the tottering cause of popery 
was supported in Ireland, during that 
period which Lord Alvanley represents 
as one in which an almost universal re- 
luctance was manifested by the people 
to embrace the doctrines of the reform- 
ation! Put whois our informant re- 
specting these things? Some calum- 
nious Protestant writer, who was de- 
sirous of disparaging the cause to 
which he was opposed? No such thing. 
We take our account from the most 
able and authentic of the ancient Ro- 
man Catholic historians ;* who de- 
tails this nefarious transaction as one 
of which he well approved, and men- 
tions the excommunicating bull in 
terms which prove, that his own senti- 
ments coincided but too well with 
those of the sacred pontiff. 

Such were the innocents over the 
defeat of whose treasons Lord Alvanley 
is pleased to utter his lament; such 
were the circumstances which marred 
the completeness of the reformation 
in Ireland. Are they such as give the 
martyrs and confessors of the church 
of Rome at this period any particular 
claim upon our sympathies? Lord 
Alvanley intimates, that they were 
meritorious sufferers, and that the 
necessary means had recourse to for 
the purpose of arresting them in their 
career of treason, was cruel oppres- 
sion; but a very different judgment 
will be formed by all who are conver- 
sant with the history of those unhappy 
times; who will, we are sure, agree 
with us in thinking, that if the govern- 
ment erred at all, it was not in seve- 
rity, but in lenity, to such offenders. 

The view which the noble lord is 
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pleased to give of the state of Ireland 
from the reign of Charles the First, to 
the relief bill of twenty-nine, is just 
as erroneous in its outline, and just as 
deficient in its details, as that by which 
it is preceded. But we cannot afford 
to dwell upon it at present; suffice it 
to say, it contains no allusion to the 
massacre in 1641; no allusion to the 
rebellion during the viceroyalty of Or- 
monde; no allusion to the celebrated 
*‘remonstrance ;” no allusion to the 
proscription and persecution of Pro- 
testants, during the reign of James 
the Second. ‘The penal laws are, in- 
deed, brought prominently into view ; 
but as monstrosities in legislation for 
which there was no justification in the 
actual state of things, and as excres- 
cences upon the statute book, which 
were at the same time a blot upon hu- 
manity, and which it was the glory.of 
the Duke of Wellington at length to 
remove. But what is the drift of the 
noble lord in his tedious induction ? 
Why, this, that the penal laws hav- 
ing failed to root out popery, POPERY 
SHOULD BE ESTABLISHED 
IN IRELAND! 

In England, he says, the church by 
law is also the church of the people. 
In Scotland the same. And why should 
not a similar rule obtain in Ireland, 
and that which is the church of the 
people become the church of the law ? 
To reason gravely with such a writer 
upon such a subject is not our inten- 
tion. We feel too intense a scorn, tou 
utter a loathing for the creature who 
can thus talk of establishing or dises- 
tablishing a religion with reference to 
mere political convenience, to be capa- 
ble of using the moderated language 
to which we are desirous of confining 
ourselves in the present paper. There 
is, however, one distinction, which we 
think even the noble lord will under- 
stand, and which renders the case of the 
Church of Scotland so different from 
that of the popish church in this coun- 
try, that it must, we are of opinion, com- 


* The following are the words of O'Sullivan, in the very good Latin in which his 
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pel even the mere politician to pro- 
nounce, that in the mode of dealing by 
themacorresponding distinction should 
be observed. This, we need scarcely 
say, is just the very feature of the case 
which Lord Alvanley has omitted in 
his empty and conceited statement. 

The Church of Scotland ts domes- 
tic. The Church of Rome is subject 
to a foreign jurisdiction. The secular 
and regular clergy of the Church of 
Rome are all subject to the pope ;— 
the regulars immediately under their 
generals who all reside at Rome! 
Does that make no difference in the 
eye of the statesman, whose object is 
to attach the clergy to the government 
by a state provision? Can Lord Al- 
vanley, can any man, pretend that it is 
just as wise and just as safe to give a 
stipend to a body of men who have 
plighted their allegiance to a foreign 
power which cherishes an implacablé 
hatred to the religion which we pro- 
fess, as to give a similar stipend to a 
hody under no such anti-social obliga- 
tion, and whose well-being is identified 
with the integrity and the security of 
all our civil and religious institutions ? 
Surely not. To mention such a pro- 
position would be to forget, or disre- 
gard the most obvious maxims of go- 
vernment. And yet, of such forget- 
fulness the noble lord was chargeable, 
when he proposed, as he does in the 
text before us, that a priesthood cir- 
cumstanced like that of the Church of 
Rome in this country, should be pen- 
sioned by a state provision. 

But we must confine ourselves, for 
the present, to some other points, 
upon which the noble lord would fain 
display his profound knowledge of the 
state of Ireland. Respecting tithes 
and ecclesiastical courts he thus 
writes :— 

‘Two great material grievances 
weighed on the Irish Catholics, and 
came home to all of that faith in the 
country: the first, was the obligation 
to pay tithe and church-rate to the 
Protestant church, whilst they were 
naturally called on at the same time to 
support their own priesthood and places 
of worship ; this was felt by every man, 
and by the poor much more severely 
than by the rich; the second was the 
composition and practice of the ecclesi- 
astical courts, the judges of which were 
in general clergymen of the Established 
Church, and the proceedings arbitrary 
and expensive.” 


In commenting upon this, it is not 
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very easy to suppress strong indigna- 
tion. Does not the noble lord know 
that tithes are a deduction from rent ? 
Does he not know that if he did not 
pay them to the clergyman, he should 
pay them to the landlord? If he does 
not know this, he is far more ignorant, 
in this particular at least, than the poor 
peasant, whose ignorance he yet affects 
to deplore. If he does, what shall we 
think of him? 

The farmer takes his land, condi- 
tioning to pay a certain rent, due al- 
lowance having been made for the 
tithe. If the land were tithe free, he 
very well knows that the rent would 
be raised in a corresponding propor- 
tion. And Lord Alvanley is either 
stupid, or wicked enough to tell us 
that this is a grievance! A grievance 
to receive land upon terms with which 
the occupant expresses himself per- 
fectly contented! We would be glad 
to know what the noble lord’s judg- 
ment would be if he were prohibited 
from taking land upon such terms? 
Suppose the landlord said to him, the 
rent is so much, the tithe is so much ; 
but as you are a Roman Catholic you 
must feel it @ grievance to be under 
an obligation to make payments to a 
Protestant clergyman ;—you cannot, 
therefore, have the land. Would that 
be no grievance? Would the poor 
man, who might express himself per- 
fectly ready to pay his lawful debts to 
every man without respect to his reli- 
gion, have no reason to complain of 
treatment like that? What would Lord 
Alvanley have? It is a grievance, it 
seems, to let the land upon the terms 
required ; and it is, most undoubtedly, 
a grievance to withhold it. That would 
be, not merely to maintain that that is 
black which we maintain to be white; 
but to maintain that the same thing must 
be black and white at the same time ;—a 
paradox undoubtedly worthy the noble 
lord’s profound and sagacious under- 
standing. 

There isa mode in which the tenant 
may be oppressed, but the oppression 
proceeds not from the clergyman but 
the landlord ;—namely, if the latter 
should exact more of rent than that 
for which the land should fairly let. 
But of such extortioners there are, 
thank heaven, but few to be found 
amongst the Protestant gentry of Ire- 
land. 

A hardship to pay tithe to a clergy- 
man of a different persuasion! ‘This 
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the master grievance! Does the noble 
lord think it a hardship that tithe should 
be paid to a layman of a different per- 
suasion? Or if he does not, by what 
logic is it that he can reconcile the 
popish peasantry to payments of the 
one kind, and not of the other? The 
truth is, the poor puzzle-headed noble- 
man is as ignorant of the subject which 
he undertakes to discuss, as we are, at 
the present writing, of his lordship’s 
stud. The Irish peasant knows per- 
fectly well that tithes are only oppres- 
sive where the landlord overcharges 
his rent; and then, not because of 
their own amount, but because of the 
extortion which renders him unable to 
meet them. Let Lord Alvanley, if 
he can, select for reprobation those 
who thus make themselves justly ob- 
noxious to reproach, and he will do 
well. Butif he would not provoke a 
feeling stronger than contempt, let 
him beware how he endeavours to stir 
up a popular prejudice against an in- 
nocent and an estimable body of men, 
for the purpose of screening the de- 
linquencies of others, whose exorbi- 
tancy, could it be proved, would be 
deserving of the sternest reprobation. 

With respect to ecclesiastical courts, 
the noble lord has been obviously mis- 
led by the clatter raised on that sub- 
ject in England by the dissenters; as 
in this country it has never formed a 
prominent topic of discussion. We 
therefore dismiss it as an instance of 
the ignorant flippancy with which he 
treats of matters with which he is 
wholly unacquainted. He does not 
pretend that our judges are corrupt, 
or that their decisions are unjust. In 
either case the remedy would be ob- 
vious. With respect to the system of 
of our ecclesiastical courts, and whe- 
ther that might not be changed for 
a better, we have nothing at present 
to say, but that that is a matter 
which concerns the public at large, 
not any particular portion of the pub- 
Tic; and as Roman Catholics have no 
more reason to complain than Protes- 
tants, of any tedious delay in the ad- 
ministration of justice, so Protestants 
as well as Roman Catholics must feel 
satisfaction at any judicious reforms 
by which such an evil might be re- 
moved. 

Strange that in this brochure the no- 
ble lord never for a moment hints at 
‘the solemn oath enjoined by the eman- 
cipation act, that the Roman Catholics 
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who were admitted into parliament 
would never use any privilege of 
which they became possessed to injure 
or weaken the Established Church. 
Does the noble lord conceive that they 
have observed that oath like faithful 
and true men? If he does, the public 
would feel indebted to him for an 
acknowledgment, by which his own ab- 
horrence of perjury would be ascer- 
tained. If he does not, it would 
become him to tell us how men are to 
be governed who will pay no respect 
to the obligation of an oath, and whe- 
ther the moral instructors by whom 
they are thus taught to disregard the 
most solemn and binding of human 
obligations, when its observance would 
militate against the interests of their 
church, are to be, by a Protestant 
state, shunned and discouraged, or 
caressed and fondled? Such are the 
pastors whom the noble lord calls upon 
our government to take into pay, in 
the delusive hope that they might 
be thus purchased from the ranks of 
the public disturbers, and induced to 
take their stand upon the side of social 
order. God help the nation whose 
councils are influenced by such ad- 
visers! But we have lived to see 
such strange things, that we dare not 
deny the possibility that even greater 
absurdities than that now proposed 
may yet receive a legislative sanction ; 
and any security which we have that 
such a project will not be gravely 
entertained, entirely arises from our 
full persuasion that its folly even ex- 
ceeds its wickedness. Such, we are 
persuaded, will be the conviction of 
the candid reader who takes the 
trouble to read what we ourselves 
have written on this subject, in our 
number for December, 1834. To that 
we must refer him for the present, as, 
after having entered upon the subject 
so lately, andat so much length, it would 
be quite unreasonable to open it again, 

In the writer of Lord Shrewsbury’s 
pamphlet, we have, as our readers 
already know, a very different person 
to deal with, and one by whom much 
more serious mischief may be done, 
than by the blundering absurdities to 
which we have just been alluding. 
Dr. Wiseman, if not a very profound 
divine, is a very sagacious politician, 
and knew well what he was about 
when he concocted the guileful plausi- 
bilities which abound in the pamphlet 
of which he is the reputed author. 
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If any reader is sceptical respecting 
our averment that Lord Shrewsbury 
did not himself compose the produc- 
tion which bears his name, we refer 
him to the second part of Dr. O’Sul- 
livan’s work on “The Apostacy, as 
predicted by St. Paul,” in which a 
fitting notice is taken of a genuine 
work of the noble lord, by which the 
calibre of his understanding may be 
accurately gauged, and a correct judg- 
ment formed respecting the quality of 
his intellectual powers, and the de- 
ference to which, as a sound thinking 
politician, he is entitled. Ferdinand, 
in his doatage, employed himself in the 
meritorious work of embroidering a 
petticoat for the Virgin Mary. The 
officeis not a dissimilar nor an inappro- 
priate one to which the noble lord has 
applied his sagacious mind; and the 
miracle-mongers at Rome have infinite 
reason to acknowledge their obliga- 
tions to him for the degree in which he 
has lent his powers to accredit one of 
the most stupid impositions of modern 
times. We should not be slow to ac- 
knowledge our obligations to him also, 
for thus having enabled us to ascertain 
the value of an advocacy which we 
might, without such previous know- 
ledge, have estimated beyond its real 
worth. “ How did you like my roar- 
ing?” said the donkey to the lion, 
when he had put on the lion’s skin. 
« Admirably,” said his majesty: “ you 
have done it to the very life. I would 
myself have been terrified, if I had 
not known that you were an ass!” 

The object of the Romish writer is 
to us transparent. He is desirous of 
securing some measure of confidence 
from a Conservative government, for 
the purpose of cooling the zeal and 
alienating the regards of the constitu- 
tional party, by whom its triumphant 
return to power has been achieved, and 
without whose continued support it 
must be powerless. Dr. Wiseman and 
his long-headed fraternity most kindly 
invite Sir Robert Peel to sit between 
two stools. The premier may, “an 
if he will;” but it requires no great 
sagacity to foresee what must be the 
result. We trust, therefore, that he 
never will be so far deluded. 

And here, let us not for a moment 
be suspected as advising any restrictive, 
or even jealous, policy, by which the 
legitimate advantages, in their fullest 
extent, of the measure of 1829, or of 
the reform bill, might be let or 
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limited towards our Roman Catholic 
fellow-subjects. No such thing. The 
time for all such tampering with con- 
stitutional rights has passed away ; 
and the country, to be governed at all, 
must be governed upon the basis of 
those equal rights which have now for 
ever superseded the exclusive system 
of former days. 

We, therefore, never were to be 
numbered with those who look for a 
repeal of the emancipation act ; neither 
are we sticklers for any restriction of 
the elective franchise. Only let the 
spirit of the reform bill be fairly 
carried into effect, (which is all, we 
believe, that Lord Stanley's registra- 
tion bill proposed,) and we shall be 
content. Satisfied are we that there 
is a growing aversion to democratic 
changes, from the experienced or 
tion and misery in which they have al- 
most uniformly originated and resulted, 
that will, in no very long time, be a 
perfectly sufficient safeguard against 
them. Thus it is that the recuperative 
power, the vis medicatrizx of our con- 
stitution, asserts its inherent energy 
against the tamperings of the empyric, 
by whom it would be undermined, and 
the violence of the demagogue, by 
whom it would be overthrown. Only 
let us be governed by a mild but 
steady hand, by a vigorous, but at the 
same time, merciful and benignant 
rule, and we have no doubt that all 
things may be made to work together 
for good, and that the very measures 
which, during the ascendancy of the 
anarchists, were only pregnant with 
unmitigated evil, may, under the gui- 
dance of better men, be turned to good 
account, and converted to purposes of 
national happiness and prosperity. 

Neither we, nor any rational men 
who belong to the constitutional party, 
have the slightest desire that a fair 
proportion of the emoluments of office 
should be withheld from such members 
of the Roman Catholic body as may be 
found deserving of them. On the 
contrary, there are many amongst 
them whose promotion would give us 
cordial pleasure. Who would not re- 
joice to see the incorruptible Mr. 
Mackey occupying that station in his 
profession to which his talents and his 
integrity give him so strong a claim ? 
Mr. Howley, Purcell O’Gorman, Mr. 
Coppinger, all very sincere and de- 
voted Roman Catholics, are gentlemen 
who, we verily believe, desire, witheut 
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any double-mindedness, to comply 
with the conditions of the emancipation 
act ; and towards them, and all others 
like them (and we believe there are 
many such), an extension of favour, 
according to their merits, would be 
hailed, we are persuaded, by every 
right-minded Conservative, with as 
much satisfaction as though it were 
conferred upon themselves. But it 
would be a great mistake to con- 
found the case of such men, with 
that of repealers, of passive-resistance 
men, of secret enemies to British con- 
nection, of riband conspirators, and 
of the contrivers of the violence and 
the bloodshed, the intimidation and 
the perjury, which have of late attended 
our contested elections. To show any 
countenance to that class would be as 
weak and as criminal, as to extend it 
to the former, would be just and wise. 
That would not be justice, but gross 
injustice, to Ireland. Let therefore 
the violent be suppressed, the seditious 
restrained, the fomentors of strife and 
disorder made sensible that such a 
course is neither the path of emolu- 
ment nor the road to honour, and we 
are persuaded that very little more 
will be necessary to bring agitation 
into such discredit, that none but 
amateurs in infamy will be found to 
engage in it. 

Such, then, being our views, why 
do we object to manifestations like 
that in the letter of Lord Shrewsbury ? 
We object not to them at all. On the 
contrary, we rejoice in them as a sign 
of the times ;—a sign that, in the judg- 
ment of very shrewd observers, a Con- 
servative government is firmly in- 
stalled in office. Our only object is, to 
caution too credulous Conservatives 
against being misled by them into a 
too lax and undiscriminating liberality 
towards the party from whom they 
proceed ;—for as, on former occasions, 
it is just possible that they may have 
had very unreasonable apprehensions 
excited by sheep who wore the cloth- 
ing of wolves, so, on the present, there 
is some little danger that their vigi- 
lance may be too much relaxed in the 
ease of wolves who come in the cloth- 
ing of sheep. 

The distinction was a very impor- 
tant one which James the First, we 
believe, was the first to make, between 
loyal and gunpowder papists. That 
distinction holds good to the present 
day. It was with a view to discrimi- 
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nate between these so different religi- 
ous professors of the same faith, 
that the great Duke of Ormond set on 
foot the celebrated project of “ the 
remonstrance,” by which he sought 
to divide those who maintained the 
king-deposing and the heretic-exter- 
minating principles to be found in 
papal decrees, from those who were 
ready to abjure such doctrines, and 
who were resolved to maintain the 
profession of their faith in a manner 
compatible with their civil allegiance. 
The project, as is well known, failed. 
The court of Rome would afford it no 
countenance. By the nuncio the eccle- 
siastics were placed under interdict, 
who presumed to understand their 
obligations as citizens, and subjects of 
a temporal prince, in any sense which 
limited or controled that absolute 
authority which was claimed by the 
pope, as their spiritual lord, and to 
whom their oath of fealty was an oath 
of feudal obedience. We do not pro- 
pose any test by which such an object 
should be now attained. But we tell 
our readers that these different classes 
of Romanists exist, and we call upon 
them, in dealing with them, to use 
their own discrimination. 

Dr. Meyler, whose letters on the 
state of Ireland we noticed in our last 
number, is of opinion, that the course 
of a wise and a just government would 
be, to deal generously and confidenti- 
ally towards the Roman Catholic laity, 
but to regard the priests with suspicion, 
and to act towards them, if necessary, 
with severity. He advises, that the 
chapels should be taken out of their 
hands, and invested in lay-trustees, 
and that the law should throw its 
shield around the peasantry, so as to 
protect them against the terrors of 
excommunication. Weare not of the 
doctor’s judgment in these particu- 
lars ; nor do we think that any thing 
more is necessary, than that the law, 
as it stands, should be faithfully and 
effectively administered. The evils 
to which we have, of late, been ex- 
posed, did not arise from the unaided 
virulence of a bigoted and malignant 
priesthood, but from that virulence 
called into most pestilent activity by 
a profligate government, who felt that 
their only chance of maintaining their 
existence depended upon the zeal and 
activity of their popish partizans, who 
could not be expected to work without 
pay, and who must be bribed for their 
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support by the sacrifice of the church 
establishment. Hence the almost de- 
spotic sway of the popish demagogues 
and priests in the late Whig-radical 
councils; hence the almost absolute 
authority of O'Connell over the go- 
vernment of Ireland. The constabu- 
lary, the magistrates, the education of 
the country, the chief appointments in 
the law, the posts of importance and 
value in the various institutions under 
the patronage of government, even 
the benefices and dignities in the 
church, were in the hands of men, whose 
first object always was, to secure the 
attachment, and increase the number, 
of their political adherents ; and who 
could not move a step without feeling 
their almost hourly dependence upon 
the popish priests. These personages 
had been exalted by circumstances into 
the position of political functionaries 
of no ordinary importance. In the 
progress of democratic changes, they 
had become possessed of all the influ- 
ence which formerly belonged to the 
landlords over their tenantry; and they 
saw no reason why they should not 
now use that influence for the purpose 
of promoting the aggrandisement of 
their church, as the landlords had 
formerly used it for the accomplish- 
ment of personal objects. To be sure, 
an oath had been taken, by which a 
protection seemed to be obtained 
against any such abuse of their newly 
acquired power. But when the hungry 
tiger can be muzzled by a woollen 
thread, then, and not until then, can 
it be expected, that oaths will prevail 
against instincts. It was, therefore, 
perfectly preposterous to suppose, that 
such a race of men as the Irish Ro- 
manCatholic priests, would not eagerly 
avail themselves of the new advan- 
tages which were so suddenly placed 
within their reach, for the purpose of 
damaging a hated heretical establish- 
ment; and, accordingly, the whole 
power of the government was thrown 
unreservedly into their hands, and a 
system of noiseless persecution was re- 
sorted to towards the established cler- 
gy, which, if only persevered in a very 
little longer, would have ended in 
their complete extinction. 

From such a consummation, so de- 
voutly to be deprecated, we have been 
providentially saved. A change has 
taken place in the government of the 
country, under the direction, we fer- 
vently believe, of the all-wise Ruler, 
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by which we are no longer left to the 
tender mercies of the wolves of 
popery. The present administration is 
not dependant upon them. They can- 
not claim from it, in virtue of any 
service rendered, or to be rendered, 
the privilege of selecting the channels 
in which its patronage is to flow. The 
constabulary, the magistracy, and the 
high appointments in the law, need no 
longer be prostituted for the purpose 
of gaining their support: they are 
thus reduced to something like their 
former insignificance, with this dif- 
ference, that they still possess a con- 
siderable democratic sway over a 
peasantry, whose ignorance exposes 
them to their delusions. New, our 
notion of the true spirit in which the 
country should be at present governed, 
is, to leave these gentlemen to them- 
selves, not to interfere, in the slightest 
degree, with their personal liberty, 
or their mode of conducting the ser- 
vices of religion, but narrowly to 
watch their conduct, and promptly 
visit them and their instruments for 
every offence against the law. Every 
attempt at subornation of perjury, 
every incentive to violence, every out- 
rage against personal liberty by which 
voters were sought to be coerced in 
the exercise of the elective franchise ; 
in short, every overt act of ribandism, 
which could be clearly proved, should 
meet witha determined animadversion, 
such as would prove that the govern- 
ment were perfectly in earnest in their 
endeavours to prevent a violation of 
the peace—and our auguries very much 
deceive us, if such a course would 
not soon produce tranquillity in Ire- 
land. 

The following is no overcharged 
picture of the disposition and charac- 
ter of the Irish Roman Catholic priest- 
hood, by one who knows them well. 
Dr. Meyler thus writes :— 


‘‘ Among the many charges I could 
bring against England for the unwise po- 
licy she has pursued towards my coun- 
try, there is none more serious than her 
neglect of the intellectual and religious 
instruction of the great body of the 
people. Had proper means been em- 
ployed to instil into their minds the re- 
lizion of the Gospel, Ireland would now 
be a peaceable and a Protestant country, 
instead of exuibiting, as it does, one 
fearful scene of turbulence and crime.— 
Since the period that Christianity eman- 
eipated itself from the debasing fetters 
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of Rome, and appealed to the sacred 
volume as the ae guide and light by 
which Christians should shape their be- 
lief, the popish priesthood of Ireland 
have used every effort to extinguish 
that shining light, and to immerse the 
country in its former darkness and su- 
perstition. They have also, since that 
period, been pre-eminently distinguished 
by their hostility to England: and con- 
spiracy after conspiracy, with all their 
sanguinary accompaniments, have been 
organized by that body, in conjunction 
with foreign powers, to re-establish 
popery in Ireland, and to separate it 
from Great Britain. That order is at 
present straining every nerve to effect 
these their long meditated objects ; and 
it is not to the gentry of their body, as 
before, but to the strong arm of the su- 
perstitious, ignorant, and excited pea- 
santry, that they now look to for suc- 
cess. To maintain their bad influence 
over this body, and torender them more 
effectually the instruments of their am- 
bition, they perpetuate their ignorance, 
and they stimulate their sectarian and 

Retecieodbelecs. They separate them 
rom their landlords, whether Protes- 
tants or Roman Catholics; they draw 
a line of demarcation around them, and 
place them in a position of hostility 
towards all those who are unfavourable 
to their objects; and they instil into 
their minds the most rancorous hatred 
towards England and her church. They 
tell them that every form of Protes- 
tantism is a damnable heresy, that every 
Protestant is a child of hell, and that it 
is a sin of the deepest die to enter into 
a Protestant church for the purposes of 
religious worship. Distorted accounts 
of the contests that formerly prevailed 
between England and Ireland are con- 
stantly placed before them, to animate 
their national hostility; lying and de- 
ceptive prophecies, under various forms, 
foretelling the future ascendancy of 
popery in Ireland, are put forward to 
animate their hopes of success ; and they 
are sedulously tutored to look forward 
to a separation from the Protestant 
throne of Great Britain, to the extirpa- 
tion of the Protestants, to the possession 
of their lands, and to the ascendancy of 
what they are taught to consider their 
holy mother church. It is the influence 
of these doctrines, incessantly instilled 
by the priests into the minds of the pea- 
santry, that has prevented them from 
settling down into orderly habits of in- 
dustry, and that has led them to look 
forward to the expected revolution ; it 
is these doctrines which have caused 
them to regard their Protestant land- 
lords as heretics and oppressors, and 
which have given birth to those various 
sanguinary associations which from time 


to time have desolated the country. The 
priests arenow, more than at any period 
since the Reformation, endeavouring by 
every bad means, to re-establish the 
fearful ascendancy of popery in Ireland, 
and to extinguish the glorious light of 
the Gospel. On referring to the report 
of the House of Lords, on the criminal 
condition of Ireland, arising out of the 
motion of the Earl of Roden, we learn 
that treasonable associations, under the 
name of ribbon societies, pervade all the 
popish districts in Ireland; that the 
peasantry are armed and drilled for the 
coming rebellion, and that the object of 
the conspirators is to subject Ireland to 
the dominion of the Roman pontiff, to 
whom, like the priests, they, in their 
ribbon oath, swear allegiance.” 


Now what, we would ask Lord 
Alvanley, is there to render this body 
of men irresponsible to the law ? Does 
he suppose that the sedition and the 
turbulence, of which they are the 
fomentors, may not be arrested by the 
ordinary course of criminal justice ? 
We tell him it may, and we tell him 
moreover, that if, owing to a system 
of perjury and intimidation, such of- 
fences cannot be overtaken by punish- 
ment, we now possess a government 
which will not hesitate to apply for 
any additional powers that may be 
required, and a parliament which, if 
a sufficient case be made out, will not 
hesitate to grant them. But it is our 
opinion that the lawas it stands is 
perfectly sufficient for all the purposes 
for which it may be required. It was 
not the law that was in fault during 
the late profligate regimé—it was the 
disposition duly to execute it that was 
wanting. How could the wretched 
mockery of a government which then 
existed, prosecute, as public dis- 
turbers, the men whose support was 
indispensable to their official existence? 
They could not do so. They scarcely, 
indeed, pretended to do so; and when 
they did affect a stern severity, the 
make believe was too transparent to 
deceive even the most simple. Neither 
the priest nor the peasant believed that 
they were serious in their attempts to 
discountenance the seditious agitation 
by which the country was convulsed, 
when they saw that repealers and 
agitators were amongst their chosen 
advisers; and, therefore, they were 
utterly unable to give any real check 
to a system of turbulence and crime 
which must, if suffered to proceed 
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only a little longer, have eventuated 
in the dismemberment of the em- 
pire. 

But now it is no longer so—now we 
have a real government—now there is 
every reason to believe that the law 
will be fairly carried into effect ; and 
it remains to be seen how far it will 
be sufficient to protect us against evils 
which were generated by the system 
of misrule from which we have just 
been rescued. It would not surprise 
us if, for some time to come, the pea- 
santry found it difficult to believe that 
the government. are, even now, in 
earnest. The subterranean ramifica- 
tions of the riband conspiracy extend 
through the length and breadth of the 
land; and we know their system of or- 
ganization to be too complete to ex- 
pect that any vigour, or any dexterity 
on the part of the law advisers of the 
crown, should be all at once successful 
in defeating the machinations of these 
pestilent disturbers ; but, nevertheless, 
our decided opinion is, that, by a 
patient perseverance in well-doing, and 
a manifested determination that the 
laws of the land shall take effect, this 
formidable conspiracy will be subdued, 
and no necessity will be found to 
exist for any coercive legislation. The 
truth is, these miscreants are not 
merely formidable or offensive to those 
to whom they are ostensively opposed ; 
they are felt as a grievous nuisance to 
hundreds and thousands of those who 
are at present ranked amongst their 
passive supporters, and by whom they 
are endured only because the govern- 
ment have hitherto afforded no ade- 
quate protection to those who might be 
rash enough to provoke their vindic- 
tive resentment. 

We have never made ourselves the 
sponsors of any men in office. We 
know well how hazardous a thing it is 
“to promise and vow” any thing in 
the name of any administration. Our 
readers, we trust, will bear us witness 
that we have never, on any occasion, 
abused their confidence; and it is, 
therefore, with a full sense of the re- 
sponsibility we incur, and the charac- 
ter we hope to maintain, that we now 
say to them, we trust confidently Lord 
De Grey will do, in the true sense of 
the word, “ Justice to Ireland.” 

To suppose that the Conservative 
party in this country desired a return 
to power only to secure exclusive pos. 
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session of the loaves and fishes, and to 
frustrate the practical effects of the 
recent enactments by which Roman 
Catholics have been admitted to a par- 
ticipation of political power, would be 
to give utterance to a foul calumny. 
No such odious monopoly ever was 
contemplated by those who have been 
rallied under the banners of the 
Queen, and the Church, and the Con- 
stitution. To extend the hand of 
kindly fellowship to all, of every reli- 
gious denomination, who eschew re- 
volutionary courses, has been their 
hearts’ desire ; and we venture to say 
that there is not one of them who will 
not rejoice that every suitable occasion 
should be taken of paying respect and 
conferring benefit according to their 
deserts, and, irrespectively of doctrinal 
differences, upon all who have evinced 
themselves the friends of social order, 
and who have resisted the violence of 
the agitator and the madness of the 
people. 

We, therefore, say that Lord De 
Grey will be but acting in the spirit 
of true wisdom by divesting himself 
altogether of sectarian predilections, 
and resolving to know no man but 
as the friend or the enemy of Bri- 
tish connection, and the upholder 
or the adversary of our social and 
civil institutions. That he should 
regard as upon a common level the 
individuals who, under great difficulties 
and discouragements, stood forth, in 
the worst of times, against the anar- 
chists and separatists—by whose ma- 
chination, if not then resisted, this 
country would be separated from the 
British crown, and such malignant, 
public disturbers,—it would be an insult 
to common sense to suppose. Lord 
De Grey well knows that by such a 
course not only would a cruel injustice 
be perpetrated, and, while the loyal 
would be alienated, the attachment of 
the disloyal would not be secured ; 
but he also knows that many there 
were who, during the Normanby and 
the Fortescue regimes, were compelled 
into the ranks of the repealers, and 
who will only be too happy to avail 
themselves ofthe protection and support 
of the first real government which we 
have had for the last ten years, and to 
take their stand with those by whom 
personal liberty will be secured against 
the violence of the priest and the de- 
magogue, and the rights of property 
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respected.* Amongst the Roman 
Catholic priesthood there are, we 
firmly believe, not a few resembling 
“the good priest of Borrisokane,’t 
and who, if they can really calculate 
upon firm support, will not hesitate to 
discountenance, both by precept and 
example, pestilent agitation; and in 
all such cases the executive should 
exhibit a friendly countenance to par- 
ties who may have been led to see the 
errors of their ways, and who may, by 
a little kindly encouragement, be 
changed into fast friends from bitter 
enemies. We trust and believe that 
in this particular Lord De Grey will 
not be wanting to the best interests of 
the country. 

It will, however, be indispensable 
to the success of any project of con- 
ciliation, that the distinction before 
adverted to be made between the loyal 
and the gunpowder Papists. The 
tiger does not change his nature when 
he may find it convenient to sheathe 
his claws; and government may rest 
assured, that as long as popery con- 
tinues in the strength and the viru- 
lence with which it exists in this 
country, there will be an anti-British 
faction, a faction hating the church, 
and hostile to the state, which no con- 
ciliation can subdue. Our viceroy, 
therefore, had need to be upon his 
guard against his own beneficent pre- 
dilections. He has much reason, both 
on public and private grounds, to feel 
a high gratification at the attendance 
upon his last levee. It comprised an 
assemblage of rank, and wealth, and 
worth, and high constitutional prin- 
ciple, such as, with one exception, that 
of the levee of George IV. upon his 
arrival here in 1821, never was wit- 
nessed in Ireland. What does this 
prove? Not, merely, that the loyal 


[ Dee. 


were rejoiced at the arrival amongst 
them of a Conservative viceroy, but 
that the nation at large was sick of 
the agitation by which it was con- 
vulsed, and rejoiced at the prospect 
of the repose which seemed in pros- 
pect, under the sway of a vigorous, a 
beneficent, and a constitutional ad- 
ministration. In this state of things 
it has always been the wily policy of 
the Church of Rome, to permit and 
even encourage its votaries to render 
a government so established lip ser- 
vice. By so acting, they are sure 
they do themselves no harm, while 
they are equally certain they do the 
government no good. Lord De Grey 
may rest assured that he will gain 
nothing by the accession, or the seem- 
ing accession of such adherents. Let 
him, therefore, be on his guard. Let 
no plausibility persuade him to believe 
that the men who were the secret 
contrivers of all the vicious measures 
by which the government of his two 
last predecessors was characterised— 
and some of whom are known to have 
rejoiced with a fiendish malignity, 
when, owing to their machinations, the 
church seemed tottering to its fall— 
can suddenly have been converted 
into wise and constitutional advisers, 
merely because they have been 
thwarted in their designs, and the 
places which their puppets lately oc- 
cupied are now filled by better men. 
Let those better men beware of con- 
tact with such characters as these. 
« Timeo Danaos,” &c. &c. should be 
their motto. Their fawning syco- 
phancy can bode them no advantage ; 
and if there be a sunken rock upon 
which they can be wrecked, that rock 
will be found to consist of the delu- 
sive plausibilities of such deceivers. 








* The following fact, for which we pledge our veracity, will give the reader 
some idea of the sort of intimidation to which respectable farmers have of late been 
exposed :—A gentleman, whose name we think it unnecessary to mention, saw one 
of that class riding home on a market-day, and bringing with him, slung across his 


horse, a leg of mutton. 


He observed that he was glad to find him bringing to his 
family such a solid and comfortable joint. 


The man made him no reply ; but as he 


passed on, when he found himself beyond the reach of other observers, he said— 
** Why, then, it is not for myself I am bringing this home, and it’s little of it my 
family will eat; but I got a notice that eight men are to sup at my house ona 
certain night, and this is for them ; and eight greater villains don’t exist in the coun- 


” 


try.” ‘ But,” observed the gentleman, “ why not denounce them to the police, and 


have them taken ?” 


The farmer looked aghast. 


** What !” said he, ‘is it to get 


myself murdered outright ; and how do I know that they have not more friends 


amongst the police than I have ?” 


Such was the working of the Normanby policy. 


Should we not feel devoutly thankful that it is at an end? 


+ The Rev. James Birmingham. 
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